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PREFACE. 



The subjects presented in this volume are of the highest im- 
portance to every man and woman, and yet, for various reasons, 
their discussion is attended with peculiar difficulties. From theii 
very nature, they must be treated with the utmost tact and deli- 
cacy ; and it must be apparent that the object of the writer is 
simply to g^ve needed information — to put the reader in posses- 
sion of the facts of science with re^rd to the matters discussed — 
and not to feed the prurient fancies of a vulsar mind ; else the 
feelings of rij;ht-minded men and women wiU be outraged, and 
they will riently exclude the volume from their homes. This is 
the manner in which, until recently, these subjects have not been 
discussed. 

But if the nature and the history of the discussion of these 
questions have rendered their presentation difficult, these same 
reasons cut off those who need to be infbrmed. They are matters 
which young people hesitate to inquire about from those who are 
older. The oaughter shrinks from seeking information even 
from her mother, and the mother often has little or no knowledge 
to impart, and thus the maiden becomes a wife, totidly unpre- 
pared for the perils of her new relations. 

This whole subject has of late received the attention of some of 
the most distinguished members of the profession in England, 
France, and Germany, and has called forth several works from 
authors of the highest professional character and reputation. Of 
these perhaps the most widely celebrated is the recent work of 
Pye Henry Chavasbe, of the Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
don, entitled ** Advice to a Wife.'' This admirable work, which 
is undoubtedly the most thoroughly scientific, as well as the full- 
est and most complete work of tne kind ever publi^ed, has been 
made the basis or the present volume. To this has been added 
Part First, " Advice to a Maiden," and Part Third, " Advice to 
Man," compiled mainly from the recent works of A. Debay, 
Van Ammon and other French and German writers. The whole 
has been carefully revised and edited by an eminent American 
Medical writer, and comprises a complete and authoritative man- 
ual of information on the topics treated. 
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The most eminent of French historians has divided all 
history into four grand epochs of progress. Four happy 
ages intercalated among the war, and ignorance^ and 
crime, devoted to the perfection of Art and Science. 

The first is that of Philip and Alexander, of Pericles, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, and Plato; and this honor be- 
longs to Greece. 

The second is that of Csesar and Augustus, adorned 
more by the names of Cicero, of Livy, of Horace, Virgil 
and Ovid, the glory of Rome. 

The third is the period of Italy's grandeur. Angelo, 
Palladio, G^Uileo, the Medici at Florence, all cultivating 
the fine arts and the sciences to the fullest luster of 
beauty, while virtue and morality almost universally pre- 
vailed. 

The fourth was that of Louis XIV. and the cardinal- 
ship of Richelieu, embracing an entire revolution, which 
serves to mark the subsequent glory of France. 

Centuries have again rolled by, and now another epoch 
dawns, enriched by the discoveries of all the rest; enroll- 
ing among its high and honored names as great and as 
famous as any, but distinguished pre-eminently above all 
by the great extension of general education. 

Meanwhile the iron rail spans the continent from ocean 

to ocean. The storied wealth of the &r East begins to 
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12 ^ INTBOD UCTOB Y. 

pour her opulence into the lap of Europe through the 
communication between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean^ and Orient and Occident flash instantaneous greet- 
ing through the depths of the fathomless sea. Coupled 
with most of these grand projects of progress^ is linked 
the name of America; the fifth epoch is hers, and ours, 
her children, is this glorious heritage. 

The most casual student of the tracings of history, can 
not fail to be impressed with the fiau^ that the general 
furtherance of civilization in all these periods of progress is 
due, most of all, to the general extension of knowledge by 
which they are characterized above the rest Wherever 
full opportunity of its acquisition has been granted to a 
people, their progress has been secured; wherever it has 
been withheld, the downfall of that people is assured. 
In Knowledge, then, is power and safety, alike in the 
affiurs of the state as in those concerning society and the 
individual. 

Hail, then, to the progress of the nineteenth century ! 
Hail to the advance in all the arts and sciences ; to the 
labor-saving, life-saving machinery of our day ; to the 
discoveries of the uses of steam on the river and the rail; 
to the electric telegraph, which puts a girdle round our 
earth; to the knowledge-disseminating press; to the 
supremacy of the rights of the people ; to the destruction 
of the divine right of kings: but hail, greater hail to the 
advance in liberality of ideas and sentiments, to the greater 
tolerance in religion, in politics, in every-day life; to 
the new light of the power of knowledge and its proved 
fibility to save. This it is — knowledge — ^which has paved 
the way for all the rest. Knowledge is power and 
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safety, alike in the forum and the field, on the throne 
and in the cabin. 

Time was when designing rulers in state or society ex- 
cluded certain knowledge from the people in their power ; 
and the world was all the worse. Time is, when every 
avenue is open, without regard to person or to sex, for 
the truth of that trite old proverb, " Forewarned is fore- 
armed," meets with universal recognition. To the power 
and the safety of 'knowledge, then, all hail ! 

It is not now, and it never was knowledge, in itself, 
which conveyed the evil ; but simply the manner in which 
it was imparted. In describing a subject of the nature, 
for instance, of the present volume, the few facts pre- 
sented were clothed in a language and illustrated in a 
manner to excite the most prurient ideas — the rankest in- 
decencies paraded under the flimsiest kind of veil, — and 
it was apparent at once that the aim and design of the 
work was of the most mercenary nature. So sad have 
been the results of such publications as to call down upon 
them the merited execrations of moralists every-where. 
In the presentation of the present volume, it is hoped thai 
the happy mean has been found ; that most useful knowl-^ 
edge has been disseminated, couched always in language 
that shall not offend the most fastidious delicacy. 

It is proposed to discuss the Physical Life of Man 
AND Woman at all periods of life, from infancy to age. 
As its title implies, our little volume will attempt to 
portray the laws whose observance conducts to health and 
happiness, and whose infraction, to disease and misery 
the care and nurture of the infant; the trainil^g and ed- 
ucation of boyhood and girlhood; the attractions, and, at 
the same time, the dangers of society ; the alliances of the 
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sexee; their mutaal relations and oondnct; man and 
woman in youth, in vigor, and in age ; in short, all the 
conditions necessary to that highest earthly good — home 
and domestic joy. 

Should it be successful in any way of exercising a good 
influence upon society — should it ever cause one single 
reader to pause and reflect upon the dangers of the path, 
perhapsjust about to be selected for the journey through 
life, its end will be fully attained. 



DVICE TO A JBAIDEN. 




CHAPTER I. 



THE FEMALE CHARACTER AND DISPOSITION. 

DiFFKKKXCRS of the Sexes — Puberty — Effects of Edaeation — Monthly 
Periods — Dangers of Pabertj — Green Sickness — Hysteria; Oansei 
and Treatment — St. Vitus' Dance — Catalepsy — Secret Bad Habits— 
Concluding Advice. 

A PROPER education must be based upon the peculiar 
character and disposition of the subject to be trained. 
It has, then, been considered best to select from ^^ Darwin 
and Hufeland's Physical and Moral Training/' a few 
thoughts upon this subject as a fit preparatory chapter to 
our theme. 

The basis of the female character is thus portrayed : 
Delicacy of feeling, gentleness, softness, mildness^ mental 
as well as physical pliability ; a stronger impressibility to 
external influences; less individuality, easier excitability^ 
but, with all this, a powerful innate enduranoe, and a 
much greater sympathy for the pains and sufferings of 
others than the more selfish male. As she has less phys- 
ical strength, she is more timid ; but likewise, fovthe same 
reason, more modest and chaste. She has a finer sense 

of the beautiful, and is herself, by nature, more graceful. 
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]g ADTICB TO A MAIDEN. 

She is possessed of less violence in passion, but greater 
depth of feeling ; therefore she is better adapted for the 
quiet and securi^ of domestic life — the life of the heartli 
and of the heart — than for the outer life of the atormier 
M'orld. Hers are the quiet and geotle virtues, which 
render others happy, more than the brilliant and heroic 
deeds which fill the world with admiration. She is 
adapted more to please than to command — more for the 
power of the heart than of the reason. By all these, is 
she fitted for those divine virtues — love, faith, hope, and 
fidelity. 

But just this disposition, which lays the foundation for 
the highest and holiest actions of life, may become, under 
false guidance, the source of many of the gravest errors 
which are, alas, so oflen committed, and arc to be regarded 
as characteristic of the female sex. These are : immod- 
erate rule of the phantasy, an imagination like romance, 
Buperstition, vanity, coquetry, and love of dress, even 
obBtinacy, at times, in a total surrender to the dictates of 
feeliug and passion; and when the innocence and purity 
of the heart, which alone preserve her as with the power 
of a charm, are lost, and the light and power of religion 
have &ded and ceased, then even the deepest degrada- 
tion, and, alas I infamy. 

In considering the female disposition, we are aston- 
ished at the wonderful relationship which exists between 
her mind and her body. The female disposition, is to be 
a woman in the truest and noblest sense of the word, as 
the writings of the Holy Scriptures have expressed it, in 
terms 80 true and perfect; "to be a helpmate." She lives 
not for herself, but for others-; she finds her own happi- 
aen io tbnra, and makes pure and heavenly love an 
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element of her being and life : all this in the still circle of 
her hearth-stonC; where she learns, by serving, to exercit^e 
so sovereign a rule. How beautifully Goethe describes 
this in his character of Dorothea : " For, it is only by 
serving, that she finally rules — ^that she attains to the 
power in the home which, by nature, pertains to her. 
Her life is a continual going and coming — a lifting and 
bearing, a preparing and performing for others. Well to 
her if she be so accustomed that no way is too sour. 
The hours of night are the same as the hours of day ,- 
the work is never too lowly, the needle never too fine, 
that she may entirely forget herself, and live only for 
others. For, as mother, she needs the possession of every 
single virtue." 

That is the disposition of woman! A high, a godlike 
calling ! If self-denial be the highest obligation of man, 
for woman is the obligation double. What severe duties 
are imposed upon her, and what an amount of self-denial 
she is capable of, we see around us in the experience of 
every-day life. 

What a self-sacrifice is demanded in the care and 
nurture of sick children and husbands — in the everlast- 
ing endurance of capricious and passionate relatives. 
Has not many a woman demonstrated, in the patience 
and endurance for children and husbands, a heroism of 
which man is not at all capable. It is the heroism of 
love, and love, as she feels it, truly "overcomes every- 
thing ! " 

And this is not only evident in the life of the mother 
and the wife. The unmarried woman busies herself with 
the training of others' children — ^in the duties of friend- 
ship and charity, in the support of the poor, unfortunate, 
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and forsaken, and; as the Sister of Charity, in the entire 
Burrender of herself to heaven and religion. The female 
hearty by its nature, stands in nearer reUtion to heaven 
than the colder reason or stronger passion of the male. 
Hers is of such character that she may plant the first germ 
of religion in the tender heart of the child, watch over it 
through all the storms of life, in all misfortune and acci- 
dent. Many the house in which hers is the only hau<l to 
feed this holy flame! The female sex was given to man 
as a model — as a heaven-conductor. From it he is to 
learn love; and if there exists a people where tliis sex is 
dishonored, the degradation of that people is assured. 

Did not Christ himself recognize the dignity and worth 
of the female sex? — and did he not support it by his ex- 
ample and association? It is indeed true, as Barret says 
of the female sex in his hymn of praise : 

" They never betrayed the Savior with treacherous kiss. 
They did not deny Him with unholy mouth. They re- 
mained when the apostles fled, and bade defiance to the 
danger. It was a woman who gave Him to us : a woman 
was last at the cross, and a woman was first at the resur- 
rection ! '' 

And now for the application to the female education. 
This is easy, for the basis of her character is already 
given — viz: Quiet, Love of Home, Propriety, Piety, 
Gentleness, Industry, and Virtue; a proper cultivation 
of the spirit and the feeling, taste in dress, and, above all, 
that which crowns the rest, true Religion. 

Alas! that she should ever depart from these lines 
marked out for her by Nature. Alas! that Society inter- 
poses and substitutes other? of her own. Instead of the 
cultivation of the heart and character — the inner virtues — 
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&e more showy and attractive charms of the world are 
soaght; instead of home^ society. Art supplants nature, 
and at last outroots it. 

From what has been said, it is apparent that the tme 
end of female education is, in general, better attained in 
the house of her parents. But there is here often the 
great objection — that mothers themselves are unable to 
instruct their own daughters. In such case the greatest 
care should be exercised in the selection of the so-called 
boardingHschooI ; as here the seed is deposited which shall 
bring forth of its kind. 

PUBERTY— DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE SEXES. 

Even as early as the tenth year, the sexes begin to pre- 
sent marked differences. This is partly manifest in the 
body; more in the sentiment and thought. Whether 
from education or other cause, the muscular system of 
the male youth develops more than the maiden ; his color 
is deeper; his skin less isoft and pliant. His eyes are 
also more fiery — indicative of the more ambitious spirit 
within. His soul is filled with ideas of heroism and 
glory. With the maiden, on the other hand, the mind 
is more concentrated on the means of personal attraction. 
She desires to excel in the graces of beauty, in the brill- 
iancies of the toilet, and in the charms of sodety. Her 
sentiments are already directed to love, and she is already 
in stronger sympathy with the feeble 4ind suffering. It 
is worthy of remark that the period of youth does not 
possess the same limits for the male as for the maiden. 
The male enters his adolescence at sixteen years; the fe- 
male, in our climate, at fourteen or fifteen, and in the 
larger cities even a little earlier. As this age is reached, 
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development awakens from its slumber and proceeds to 
unfold the characteristics of die sexes in a more and more 
marked degree. The period of reproduction has now 
arrived, and the difference between the sexes is complete. 
These marked differences will be discussed in detail in a 
future part of our work; hence we may content ourselves 
with this mere notice, as given by Longet, here. 

At the banning of puberty there is observed a deci- 
ded elongation of the body, a gradual increase of height, 
which finally reaches the limit allotted to man. The 
bones become more solid, and the wisdom-teeth appear. 
But the most marked phenomena are those observed in 
the organs of generation. In the female — and we are 
limited to the female organs here — the ovaries, the little 
egg-containing bodies, which are situated one on each side 
of the womb, become larger in every direction, and mcflre 
abundantly supplied with blood : the womb itself increases 
in size, particularly in the body of the organ, and its lin- 
ing membrane thickens and assumes a darker hue from 
its greater blood supply. The phenomenon of menstru- 
ation is now established. Other sympathetic manifesta- 
tions appear: the breasts enlarge, and the nipple is sur- 
rounded by its areola (ring) of delicate pinkish hue. 

While in man the changes of puberty are more con- 
fined to the exterior, in the female they are internal; her 
body still preserving the delicacy of its skin and the 
roundness of contour from the persistence of the adipose 
(fiaitty) tissue of infancy. 

In man as in woman, new ideas are bom as new organs 
are developed and new functions established. Imagi- 
nation precedes realization, and voluptuous dreams are 
manifest long before the sexual function is used. In man 
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Uie neoeesity of love is betokened by an expansive ardor 
which ennobles his heart ; in woman, by a melancholy sad- 
ness which often occasions her strange alarm.- In man 
it produces the outbursts of passion in various demon- 
strations: his love is ardent aiid violent. In woman it 
induces a general languor, a strict maintenance of pro- 
priety, calmness of visage and apparent indifference; hei 
diffidence is preserved up to the moment of matrimony 
even — sometimes a long time after; her love is quiet and 
profound. Man loves more in general ; he loves at first 
without knowing whom he loves; he loves women with- 
out loving one. The maiden, on the contrary, creates an 
ideal which she adorns with all the charms which her 
imagination can invent: upon this she concentrates all 
her love; she searches it day by day; it haunts her by 
night in her happiest dreams; sweet illusion, which, alas! 
is but too often substituted by a sad reality. 

For her, too, solitude is a necessity ; she desires to be 
alone with her thoughts. Man, on the other hand, seeks 
the society of women ; he pursues them every-where, and 
is pleased even with the touch of the dress. For him, love 
is an end ; for woman, but a means of becoming a mother, 
for the young mother exists already in the heart of the 
young maiden ; to her eyes the sexual union is less the 
satis&ction of a desire than the origin of a hope ; for 
woman loves, long before its birth, the infant within her 
breast; he loves it only when received in the family. 

EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 

But, education, without doubt, profoundly modifies the 
manifestations of the sex. Among savages, as among the 
lower animals, the female experiences the same necessities 
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as the male, and participates in the same desirei^. The 
fiilsc laws which our own society imposes^ more and more 
remove her from the position which Nature gave her, and 
she delights &r less in the thoughts of maternal love than 
in the allurements and fascinations of society. Thus it 
becomes irksome to her to be a mother; it imposes what 
she now considers heavy obligations, and from which she 
would jGun escape. She finally resorts to means to pre- 
vent the consequences of marriage as ordained by an all- 
wise Nature, and brings down upon her the most grievous 
penalties. But woman is not by any means alone to blame 
for this. The diAgraceful laws of our land, which cheapen 
female labor and confine her, by society's opinion, to cer- 
tain avocations of life, where she can not meet a just com- 
pensation on the one hand, and the powerful influences 
of caste and wealth on the other, tend more than aught 
else to this lamentable end. 

MONTHLY PERIODa 

We pass now from this digression to the discussion of 
the sign of puberty in the female, the sign of develop- 
ment and sexual perfection — Menstruation. 

Menstruation, so called from the Latin word mensi (a 
month), is that wonderful phenomenon of the female sex 
which is evidenced in a periodic escape of blood. 

However vague and wild the suppositions of ancient 
times may have been upon this subject, modem science 
to-day possesses full explanation. It is now well known 
that the ovaries — the little egg-containing bodies before 
referred to— contain within its meshes some 20-40 mi- 
nute vesicles, or cells, from the earliest period of life. 
These lie dormant in the ovary until puberty, when, as by 
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a torch, the whole genital system ie excited, including, if 
not originating in, the ovaries. One by one, as month 
after month passes away, these little vesicles or e^s rise 
to the sur&ce, rupture the covering of the ovary, and 
escape into the tubes which carry them to the womb. 
Should they anywhere in their course meet with the vivi- 
fying sperm of the male, the egg develops into all the com 
plex structure of man. Shonld they not encounter tlia 
moving, life-imparting particles of the sperm, they are 
lo8t in the menstrual blood. As this general excitement 
is experienced, the lining membrane of the womb is ren- 
dered turgid with blood; finally it can contain no more, 
and it escapes into the womb, and finds its more or less 
ready exit outside. This is the phenomena of menstrua- 
tion ; the ripening of the vesicle, its escape from the ovary 
and turgidity of the membrane of the womb, with the 
outpouring of biood. 

But these little vesicles, though they only pass out, in 
the rule, but once a mooth, may and do escape at other 
times under the stimulus, partlculurly, of sexual inter- 
course, which so closely resembles that of the regular 
menstrual period. How absurd, then, the belief that im- 
pregnation may be escaped by intercourse during the in- 
tervals of menstruation. TheJews, in some lands, are for- 
bidden to have intercourse with their wives daring this 
period, the so-called period of uucleanness, and for a 
certain time before and after it ; and yet do we not notice 
that of all people in the world, Jewish women are the 
DKSt fecund ? It is, however, nevertheless true, that while 
conception may and does occur at any time, it is more 
likely to occur when intercourse is practiced immediately 
before or after menstruation. 
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CURIOUS CASEa 
Certaiu cases are moreover recorded where women have 
never menstruated at all, and yet borne children r^u- 
larly. In such cases ovulation (the ripening and escape 
of the vesicles) occurred regularly^ but the lining mem- 
brane of the womb failed to discharge its blood. Then 
there are other cases where menstruation existed with- 
out ovulation — that is^ blood appeared, but no vesicles 
ripened. Such cases are always sterile. The courtesan 
is often an instance of this kind, though the reason why 
she so often escapes pregnancy is found in the fisict that 
the egg which regularly escapes can not find vent through 
the tubes, because of their occlusion by the various in- 
flammations which their exposure and constant genital 
excitement causes. From observations by Raciborski, 
who had made the study of this subject the labor of his 
life, it is settled that menstruation appears between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen — the difference being due to 
climate and temperature. Thus from four to eight degrees 
in latitude establish menstruation about one year earlier. 
The degrees can not be given with exactitude, because 
isothermal (equal heat) lines are not in correspondence — 
six degrees temperature alone making a precocity of 
seven months. He has shown, too, the influence of caste 
in its early appearance. It is manifest a year or two 
earlier in fashionable life, which stimulates the genital 
system in a marked manner, terminating its duration, 
however, to a compensatory degree. As to the probabili- 
ties of conception, the same author differs radically from 
most others, in that he claims that the menses only ap- 
pear after the ovum is lost; hence this period is the 
most unfavorable for impregnation. 
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THE CHANGE OF LIFE. 
Onoe appeared regularly — ^for at first it is for a fev - 
times rather trr^;tilar — it denizes the change firom girl- 
hood to womanhood. What a wonderful tranafonnatjoa I 
"What a powerful influence it exerts upon the whole mental 
and physical nature of the being I New sentimente are 
awakened, new desires aroused, new motives rule in eveiy 
action of life. That it may meet with ita design, it ex- 
cites at once, then, tliat peculiar sensation of attractimi f<» 
the opposite sex which is known as Love, 

CHLOROSIS— {QasBH Sigkhess.) 
Among all the oarioas diseases to which human flesh 
is heir, there are few more strange in their symptoms and 
course llian that which heads this section of our chapter. 
By physicians it is generally classed among the blood 
diseases, as some of its necessary ingredients are found to 
be diminished in quantity. It is almost exclusively a 
disease of the female sex, and occurs iar more frequently 
at the period of puberty — vii: between the fourteenth 
and twenty-fourth year. Exactly what connection it haa 
to puberty, it is difficult to say ; but the &ct that the vast 
majority of cases occur only at this time, shows its inti- 
mate relationship. It is true there are instances when 
the disease might be ascribed to bad air, insufficient' exer- 
ciser defective nourishment, mental excitement, immoral 
reading, secret bad habits, — anything, in 'short, which 
tends to impair the general health ; but there are other 
instances of the occurrence of the disease when the pa- 
tients have been in the best physical and mental condi- 
tion possible; where no exciting romances are allowed, 
and no secret sins indulged in. When it attacks early. 
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before menstruation has as yet appeared^ and before the 
breasts are at all developed^ it is generally of the most 
obstinate character. Occasionally it is one of the diseases 
of pr^nancy^ and in very rare instances has even at- 
tacked men. 

We may here mention that the presumed cause of all 
the symptoms is a diminution of the little red cells of the 
bloody which are its most essential elements. It is men- 
tioned so that the reader may understand the value of the 
treatment. 

The most remarkable symptom of the disease is the 
pale^ greenish hue of the skin : this has given the name 
to the disease. But this discoloration is not limited to 
the skin; all the lining membranes of the body — as the 
eye^ nose^ mouthy etc. — presenting the pale^ unhealthy 
hue. In blondes^ the little color of health entirely dis- 
appears^ and the skin is perfectly white. In brunettes, 
it assumes a grayish or dirty-yellowish green hue. It is 
most evident in the ears and the lining membrane of the 
eye and gums. The reason of the discoloration is easily 
understood when we reflect that the healthy red color is 
due to the presence of the little red cells of the blood, 
above referred to, in proper quantity ; the blood becomes 
more watery, then, in proportion, and of course all the 
tissues of the body at once indicate it. It is a singular 
fact that while the color so completely &des from the skin, 
the fat under does not at all decrease, but even, on the 
contrary, sometimes accumulates in still larjger quantity. 

Mothers are often alarmed at the appearance of this 
affection, because it presents at first some of the symptoms 
of that fearful disease, consumption. They think as they 
are often heard to say — "I fear my daughter is going 
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iu(o decline." If they would simply remember this pe- 
culiar conditioD of the &t, they might themselves often 
be able to decide as to the nature of the trouble. In con- 
sumption one of the first symptoms that presents is a 
gradual loss of &t — a so-called pn^ressive emaciation. 
This is manifest often, first of all, in those cases of con- 
cealed consumption where there is no cough or other symp- 
tom manifest. Another peculiar and oflen characteristic 
symptom of green -sickness is the dropsy, particnkriy of 
the feet; this is likewise doe to the watery character of 
the blood. Patients affected with this disease are easy 
"oat of breath;" they have to breathe oftener to bring 
more air into the body. The red cells being less in num- 
ber in the blood, are hurried back to the lungs; therefore 
the pulse is quicker. They take up all the air in the 
lungs and hasten off; therefore the breathing is quicker, 
and this is more evident on exennse or labor. All kinds 
of pains and aches, neuralgias, headache, etc., are often 
attendants of this disease for the same cause. Sometimes 
a re^lar hysteria develops. Disturbances of menstrua- 
tion almost always follow; sometimes even it ceases en- 
tirely. All these symptoms are easily understood by 
remembering the seat of the disease. The sexual func- 
tion, indeed, suffers most oi all. There is not enough 
good blood to ripen the little vesicles of the ovary, and 
hence, if the patient be married, she is sterile. Occa- 
sionally "whites" present. 

But the most curious of all the symptoms is the de- 
rangement of the digestive organs. This creates an ap- 
petite for odd substances, even sometimes unseemly and 
filthy ; — alate-pencils, chalk, magnesia, dirt, etc., are taken 
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with eagerness. Oirls in school at the black-board eat 
their chalk with the greatest avidity. 

The disease is very seldom fatal^ but^ if not jfToperlj 
treated, is often tedious and obstinate. If not reoognLEed, 
or if treated by the nonsense of homoeopathy, it may oon- 
tinue months, even years. . It is seldom, too, that other 
more dangerous diseases are manifested in its course — as 
consumption, ulcer of the stomach, etc. — ^though these do 
sometimes appear. 

Knowing the cause of the disease, we might hope to 
find a remedy in a substance that would increase these 
diminished blood cells. Fortunately we possess sodi a 
remedy in iron. If there is any medicine that really de- 
serves the name of a specific — that is, a remedy that is 
always curative, says Niemeyer, that remedy is iron in 
chlorosis. It should, of course, always be prescribed hy 
a physician, as he best knows the form and quantity beet 
adapted to each individual case. Good diet, fresh air, 
exercise, and sunshine, are sufficient for the rest. The 
melancholy which is a so frequent accompaniment, is best 
dissipated by good, cheerful society. 

HYSTEEIA. 

The next disease peculiar to women, and most frequent 
at puberty, which we shall notice, is Hysteria, so named 
from the Greek word for the womb. Like the preceding, 
it, too, occasionally attacks the sex at other periods than 
puberty, and even, in very rare cases, man. If chlorosis, 
or green sickness, be a blood disease, this affection — hys- 
teria — is eminently a nerve disease. This is evidenced 
by the fact that suoh patients are affected in both motion 
and sensation. 



The &ct that it occars almost exclusively in Tromen, 
and at the period of paberty, has led to the conclnaion 
that it is a disease of the nerves of the sexoal oi^ans, 
which leads to an implication of the nerves of the whole 
hody. This is tnie for individual cases, but it is an un- 
just and highly dangerous conclusion in others. There 
are many cases of marked hysteria in young, innocent, 
and virtuous maidens, whose genital oi^ns are perfectly 
healthy. It is, indeed, at present, a well-accepted &et 
that hysteria may originate from disease of the nerves of 
any organ of the body ; and it has often been seen in 
young maidens suffering with long-continued stomach 
disease, in whom the womb and its appendages ore in a 
state of perfect health. An attack of this curious disease 
impliea a pecnliar predisposition; fortiiere are many wo- 
men who suffer with all kinds of diseases of the womb, 
and yet are never attacked by hysteria. We know that 
it is often hereditary. (This will be again referred to later 
in our work, in the chapter on Hereditary Transmissions.) 
In other cases the predisposition to hysteria is acquired. 
This is often the case in those instances where the genital 
system is tampered with; as in improper intercourse — 
subjects which we postpone to a chapter on Conjugal Sins. 

It is seldom that it presents before the period of pu- 
berty; still rarer that it appears after menstruation has 
ceased— the period of tiie so^nJled grand climacteric. 
Most frequently does it result in &oee cases of American 
womra who delight in that impaired condition of health 
which makes them what they consider " interesting." Bet- 
ter &r for the human race were the ancient periodical wor- 
ship of Friapns reinstated in all its revolting spectacle 
tbui that 80 constant at the shrine of modem bshioDi 
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which renders her votaries as b'ttle capable of procreat- 
ing their species as those ghostly figures revolving in the 
dress-makers' windows^ whose forms are set ap for their 
imitation. 

The greatest influence in exciting this moquired pre- 
disposition^ according to Niemeyer^ is the manner of life 
and education. The less children are exercised in sel& 
government — ^the more their improper wishes are grati- 
fied — ^the more they are permitted to indulge in un- 
measured grief over the loss of a toy — the more the rod 
is spared when they give vent to tiieir disappointment 
in rage and anger^ in violent gesticulation^ stamping, 
etc. — ^the more will they be inclined to hysteria. If they 
are trained to industry^ to conscientiousness^ to self- 
government^ they are free for life. If^ on the other hand, 
the maiden is left alone the whole day with her needle- 
work and worsted^ whereby she surrenders herself en- 
tirely to castle-building thoughts and dreams — ^if she be 
allowed to peruse the light literature of the day^ to fre- 
quent the midnight ball^ etc.^ the more is the predisposi- 
tion acquired. 

An ordinary attack of hysteria is familiar to all. Un- 
fortunately the prevalence of the disease is such that it 
occurs in every neighborhood. The alternate singing 
and sorrowings laughing and crying ; the tossing of the 
limbs — ^whereby she is always careful, however, not to 
make an unseemly exposure — the simulated convulsion, 
the after depression and weeping, need no further descrip- 
tion here. But the disease is not limited to distinct at- 
tacks: during the intervals the patient is not entirely 
free ; she is nervous and irritable and fretful ; she starts 
in afiright at every sound. Her life is a constant burthen 
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to herself and her friends, and her very presence a constant 
annoyance. She desires to be an object of sympathy; this 
she is always, of course, to her relatives, even for a time 
to her friends; but afler awhile this ceases, and she is 
generally avoided. 

The treatment, as it often bafEes the skill of the best 
physicians, can hardly be intrusted to the patients them 
selves or their friends. Its medical portion, then, we 
wilt not discuss. Of greatest importance is the mental 
treatment, without which the physical is of no avaiL 
Here the patient and friends may be of greatest service. 
Everything depends upon the possibility of the patient's 
ability to exercise the power of her will. Strong-minded 
women never suffer from this disease for this reason. 
What is necessary for individual cases, will suggest itself 
to the common-Beuse of the parents. Often, alas I all 
parental authority avails for nought. 

CHOEEA— (Si. Vires' Dahcb.) 
So curious is the conduct of a patient affected with 
this disease, that the ancients believed her the victim of an 
incantaUon. . It is a disease also of the nerves — like hys- 
teria — bnt, unlike hysteria, it only affects the nerves of 
motion. It is likewise most frequent at puberty, though, 
like the other diseases mentioned, it sometimes, though 
rarely, attacks at more advanced age, and, still more rarely, 
man. Among its causes are generally reckoned disturb- ' 
ances of dispo^tion, particularly fright; power of imita- 
tion, irritation of the intestinal canal, as by worms, self- 
pollution, pr^nancy, etc. The disease is characterized by 
volantary movements of any or of all the different mu»- 
cles. This motion occots not only when some definite 
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act is to be performed^ but when the patient is perfectly 
passive. The constant motion continues^ in aggravated 
oases the whole day long — sometimes giving rise to the 
most ludicrous appearances^ always after awhile painful 
to the observer. Sleep always gives rest G^eraHy, 
the attack comes on slowly. The child fidls or breaks 
a number of things without understanding the reason 
of its weakness. It increases; grimaces^ contractions of 
muscles every- where in the most insane manner; rolling 
of the eyes^ twisting of the mouthy laughing^ weepings etc, 
make the disease known. 

How absurd that parents should punish their children 
for accidents which are utterly beyond their control. 
How foolish, too, that method of binding the limbs like 
a criminal, to prevent the motions which originate in the 
brain. The treatment of this disease requires all the skill 
of an educated physician. 

CATALEPSY. 

This is the most wonderful of all the nervous diseases 
to which the female sex is liable. It is that condition in 
which the body or limbs remain in any given position to 
which they are brought by the patient before the attack^ 
or by the hand of another during the attack. The pa- 
tient has no power to change this position, nor does the 
limb or body fall by its own weight. This is due to pow- 
erAil muscular contraction. A sudden fright, as a peal 
of thunder, has been known to convert a human being 
into a statue at a door, or in the street, to the alarm of 
all beholders. Indeed, there are few conditions more re- 
sembling supernatural agency. It is like a sudden and 
total petri&ction. It is very rarely dangerous to life^ 
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and is naked generaJ]y among the h)-8terical diacaaes. 
Its treatmeat belongs to scientific medicine. 

8ECEET BAD HABITa 

We ironld gUdlj omit this aectioo, for it compels ns to 
r^iard woman frcun a stand-point the oppomte of that 
which Natore has asngned to her. It is only the hope 
that these few lines may be of service in deterring the in- 
nooent mmden from engaging in such degradation, or 
in inducing those already practicing it to desist at once, 
by revealing to them the sad penalties attached, that we 
find excose for its mention. Self-poUntion is the mechani- 
cal irritation of the sezoal organs in order to excite the 
same volaptuoua sensations attendant upon natural inter- 
course. Mental weakness, hysteria, seduction by other 
girls, as ofl«n occnra ; improper education, yellow-covered 
literature and the like, are the various excitants to this 
nnnataral and di^nstiiig procedui«. 

It is scarcely necessary to point ont the sin of sach an 
act, as it is evident to every rational and conscientious 
creature; andit makes itself still more apparent, aftor&e 
gratification, in feelings of deep remorse and self-<x>ntempt. 
We shall accomplish more, perhaps, by pointing ont the 
inevitable consequences which ensue. To say nothing, 
then, of the &ot that often in this manner, by the ez<nte- 
ment oocauoned, and the congestion of blood in all the 
oi^ns of generation, one of those little eggs before al- 
luded to in the ovary, is detached and lost, and thereby a 
probable living being destroyed in the bud, we can not 
too strongly insist upon the evils which aocrue to the 
physical and mental system of the maiden herself. These 
are irritability of temper, melancholy, d^ection, hysteria. 
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and physical debility. Surely in the fiioe of such calami- 
ties^ a word of warning is sufficient. Did this unnatarat 
indulgence but prostitute the finer sentiments of woman- 
hood^ and thereby destroy those qualities which render her 
the object of such powerful attraction to man, the evil were 
great enough. But it ceases not with this, which is but 
the first stage; like the eagle of Divine vengeance, daily 
feeding upon the continued life of Prometheus, it, too, 
gnaws upon the vitals of the whole physical and moral 
nature with all its entailed miseries. 

CONCLUDING ADVICE. 

We have thus depicted the most important and most 
frequent afiSsctions connected with the great changes 
which announce the transformation of life. We trust to 
have made it apparent that daughters at this period re- 
quire all the care and attention which parental love and 
supervision can bestow. Once safely through, there is 
but little danger again until pregnancy, and here it is the 
husband^s proud duty to substitute the parent. The 
changes of puberty are not, however, in the rule, con- 
nected with danger. Being a process of .nature, it is a 
process of health ; and it is only by the infraction of the 
laws of health daily occurring in "society" life, that dis- 
ease is entailed. 
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LOVE. 

LOTK ; iti iDflnanN isd Powtr— Tha 8«opa of Loti — Tlia KMMrit7 of 
Lore — Coqnatry — Caortihip — The ReqaiiiU QoaJiBoatioDi for ■ 
Happr UkirikBe — Aga, TampaimmaDt, and ChuMt«r— Tha Entrnga- 
maBl — At wkat Afa te H»ttj — Lanf Ih of SnsBgemcata — Time of 
ItoBtli uid Tacr to Kan?— Bkoald SaUtku InMnurr— Shmld 
dilannt Nktionklitiat iBtarniftrTf — Polj gmmj ; Iti InflnaBSa ou tha 
Offiprliif. 

" Iir pakoa, lora tanai the ihaphard'i raad ; 

Id halU, in gkj attira ia laaii; 
.In hkmlcti, dktieai os the graan; 
Lore rnlai tha eonrt, tha wmp, tha groTe, 
And man b«lo«, and ■aioti dbora; 
Far loTa U haBreo, and hakvan it love." 

Love is the etrongest pas»on of the human heart, and 
exerte a greater inflaence on mankind than any other 
&culty of the ipind. No other passion is so oniversal or 
BO powerful in its influence on the character and happiness 
of all classes of society. It ia the vital essence of the soul, 
and is blended with all the noble impulses and emotions 
of the heart. It is the dreamof youth, and the reminis- 
cenoe of old age ; by poets, in all ages, it has been the 
theme of their songs; it inspires the warrior on the battle- 
field to his most heroic deeds. What the sun is to the 
natural world, love is to the human heart. The heart 
that ia filled with love, expands and swells up into a foun- 
tain of happiness, 

86 
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The woman that passes through life and knows not 
what love is^ has lost her chief happiness. Natore de- 
signed her to love the opposite sex. Love is the grand 
fountain of light and heat to the soul and to society. To 
woman^ love is the whole history of life. It is a passion 
that sits enthroned in her bosom. Her all-absorbing love 
is what man does not, and never will thoroughly, com- 
prehend. It pours its genial rays upon the heart, aud all 
the passions and sentiments of the mind are warmed into 
life and beauty. The glowing rays of affection radiate 
upon the life and character, and shed a halo of heavenly 
beauty on all the acts of life. Sweeter than all the bless- 
ings of this life, is '^ first and passionate love, — ^it stands 
alone.'' 

These are no rhetorical phrases : it is what history and 
experience teach us. Woman's love has had more infla- 
ence on the destiny of individuals, as well as on the hu- 
man race, than any other cause. The untutored and un- 
educated may deem woman a capricious and uncertain 
being; but the philosopher knows that nothing exceeds 
the devotion of woman. Every-where, the hand of Love 
may be seen moulding and Cushioning the fortunes of in- 
dividuals. The races of the world and the fates of na- 
tions are guarded by this powerful passion. 

But what a wonderful change is that which takes place 
in the fond and loving heart when it first throbs in uni- 
son with the heart of another! Wonderful transforma- 
tion ! All the affections, all the hopes and aspirations, 
are for the one so fondly cherished. The pleasures of the 
past become but dim shadows when compared with the 
intense happiness of the present. The heart seems to 
have just escaped from its crysalis state, and now soars 
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Bway on the wings of love, to revel in the paradise of 
marital bliss. Fond and loving parents, brothers, sisters, 
and friends, are ocHnparatively forgotten. The maiden, 
vtiose heart is thns touched, can scarcely sleep at night; 
her appetite forsakes her; her mepiory frequently fails 
her ; her vhole character and habits of life are changed ; 
and her thoughts are centered upon the cherished idol 
who is enthroned with almost sovereign power within 
her loving heart. There is now one grand object in her 
life — the happiness of her loved one. Iiove is confined to 
no condition or place. Wherever two fond hearts beat in 
unison with each o&ei — ^whether high or low, rich or poor, 
bond or free — true love cements the b<Hid, and the loving 
pair become one in heart and son). 

The maiden, by day and by night, looks ftn^rard to the 
time when she will realize the realities of matrimony. 
She feds that her greatest happiness will be to administer 
the balm of sympathy to the partner of her bosom; and, 
from the deep fountain of her love, soothe all his sorrows 
and afflictions. She dreams of the joy that will be her 
lot when she can cheer his Altering hopes, and, resting 
her head upon his bosom, by words and actions adminis- 
ter to his happinoB. 

" Lot* it > puiian bj no ndai eomSosd, 
The tnU flnt marsrDf tha hnmkn mind ; 
SptlaB «f nr bt*— it Uftt tba dlmUag will,' 
Ot linht tlia fonan'd Mnl in imj of ill. 
SoieiiB*, truth, Tirtas, awMtneii, glarj, greaa. 
All own loTo'i luBaaaoa, and Bdoiii hli no* ; 
Lot*, too, fiToi fav, daipair, (riaf, uigat, atrlb. 
And ill th' BnnBmb*r*d wo«i vhlob tanpait Ufa." 

_Aan>i. ma. 
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THE SCOPE OF LOVE. 

•' Lore I— I will tall thee what it li to 1ot« :— 
It ii to bnild with hnman thong hta % thriae 
Where Hope lita brooding like a beanteoni doT*— 
Where time seemi yonng, and life a thing dirilie j 
Yei, thii is lore — the steadfast and the tme. 
The immortal glory which hath nerer aet; 
The best, the brightest boon the heart e'er knew— 
Of all life's sweets, the rery sweetest jet I " — SmuU. 

Its nature b two fold. We have to r^ard it phyrio^ 
logically and morally. It U based on that law of naton 
which teaches us to perpetuate our species. Some call 
it an instinct which God implanted in our being. It is, 
in reality, the attraction which the male has for the female, 
or the female for the male. Love is an attraction, a 
mental affinity, an animal magnetism. When the young 
maiden is in love, she anticipates the pleasures of matri- 
mony, and the happy hour when she will be clasping her 
ofispring to her bosom. The girl admires the mental 
qualities of the man : she admires his handsome form, his 
kindly, expressive face, his high intelligence; and love 
begets love. Love is not friendship, though friendship 
may lead to love. Love contemplates the indulgence of 
a passion which nature has implanted in all. And where 
the pure sentiment of love exists in the human breast, 
God has purposely designed this peculiar physical sense 
of delight to secure the procreation of the species. True 
love will sacrifice everything for the being that is loved. 
It will even sacrifice itself entirely and absolutely. It 
knows no other thought than the happiness of its object. 
It is no selfish passion. It seeks to minister in the hours 
of adversity as well as prosperity. True love in woman 
transforms her into almost an angel. It deifies her thuA 
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ill a manner. It ie an inspiration from Heaven. The 
pleasures connected with the enjoyments which love can 
give us, are pure and honorable, for they are in harmony 
with the dictates of Heaven; and our natures tell us tiiat 
no keener and no higher sense of delight is reserved for 
us in this world. 

But while we thus speak of pore and passionate love, we 
may refer to the animal passion, which is no way akin to 
love. We may gratify the pasuons of the body, as the 
beasts of the field, or the wild animals of the forest; but 
this is not love. True affection blesses the giver and the 
receiver. Poets in all ages have portrayed the disinter- 
ested love of woman. It is her noblest attribute. Love 
and its oonsummation — marriage — are essential to true 
happiness. The man who would wantonly trifle with the 
affections of a young gjrl, is worse than a fiend, for to 
woman love is everything. It is her whole existence, 
and from its enjoyment she anticipates all the pleasures 
which she expects in this world. 



THE NECESSITY OF LOVE. 
Vast numbers of the human family never marry. 
There are many causes for this : Many a young noble- 
man with scanty means, and many a wealthy merchant's 
son, who has been brought up in every luxury and known 
no restraint, but whose father has unfortunately &iled 
in business, and is left with slender resources, can not 
endure the idea of linking himself with a maiden who 
has lofly and expensive ideas ; for they believe they could 
not be happy. The timid and retiring maiden shuns mar- 
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riage ; but^ in after years, she regrets the timidity of her 
youth. There are others who devote themselves to the 
convent, because they believe the life of a reduse will 
better fit them for a future state. But oelibaoy ia not 
chastity. The maiden who enters the married state may 
be as chaste as a virgin. The Bible teaches us that 
^^ marriage is honorable and the bed undefiled.'^ Some 
women have a horror of bearing children, and the trouble 
of nareing them. 

The necessity of love may be easily comprehended 
when we contemplate its object ; for if we had no love, we 
should have no marriage, no fiunily tie. Parental and 
filial and fraternal affection absent, what a mi8toUi>le 
world would be ours. If merely the feeling of lust were 
implanted in our natures, and no holy sentiment of love, 
the illegitimate children that would cover the wide world, 
with no one to care for them, would make our terrestrial 
abode a howling wilderness. It is well known that old 
maids never reach the age of married women in the role. 
Statistics prove that between the ages of twenty-one and 
forty-two, more mortaUty occurs among unmarried than 
among married women. The true road to happiness, in 
this life, is matrimony. Longevity is seldom, very sel- 
dom, reached by the unmarried. In every country of the 
civilized globe, itiarriage is regarded as a sacred institu- 
tion. Do we not behold the woman who is married, 
more happy, more sociable, more domesticated than the 
unmarried? The old maid is generally a peevish, dis- 
contented, irritable woman. And why? Because the 
fires of love never burned in her soul, and she has not 
fulfilled the destiny for which she was sent into this world. 
She may mix in the highest circles; she may have com- 
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mand of every luxory of life ; she may be the very in- 
carnation of charity ; but if she is not married, she is on- 
hapRT. 

In America, there are four single to one married woman 
in our mad^hooses. The highest mission that a woman 
can accomplish, is in the married state. Some women 
have a fear of man, and thiuk he will only prevent her 
from pursuing her objects in life ; or, if united with him, 
she can never ascend the ladder of feme, or follow in the 
g^ddy round of pleasure. The married women of this 
age execute great deeds : they visit our hospitals, they 
attend to the sick and the dying, and nearly all the chari- 
table institutions of our country, aud every other country, 
are sustained by them ; while the unmarried woman, or 
the old maid, as a rule, takes but little interest in them. 
In order that woman shoald be happy, it is absolutely 
necessary that the principle of love should be planted in 
her bosom, in order that she may feel pleasure in the com- 
panionship and communionship of her husband ; for it is a 
well-known &ct, that where women have had to live with 
men for whom they bad no affection, their lives have been 
to them a misery that no language can paint, and many a 
woman, who has been in this lutuation, rather than endure 
that misery any longer, has voluntarily rushed into eter- 
nity. 

" Lara ii, or oa^ht to be, om gnatcit bliai ; 
SiDoe aTSry other J07, haw dacr loeTer, 
Oitet wftj to that, uid «e lure kU for Ioto." 

COQUETEY. 

Flirtation is a part of schooler! life. "When this is 

but the innocent display of those peculiar charnu which 
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arc 80 irresistibly attractive to man, it is perfectly par- 
donable — more, permissible. Somebody has said that a 
girl without coquetry is like "corned-beef without muA- 
tard, or champagne without bubbles ;'' and it is true. The 
exercise of the thousand bewitching arts with which Na- 
ture has purposely endowed her, is only an execution of 
this natural design ; and that it is a part of her nature, 
is evidenced by the fact that they arc present in the sim- 
plicity and freshness of the country maiden, as well as in 
the city girl, before art has rendered her affected. 

This is not what is meant by a regular flirt, or a co- 
quette. It is when the power of these natural charms 
is abused, when they are employed to tamper with the 
highest sentiments of our nature, from mere caprice or 
vanity, that systematic flirtation is established. lUoa- 
trations of its evils are abundant enough in every-day 
life, without appeal to the light literature of our day^ 
abounding in such examples. 

That absolute misery is often enough occasioned to the 
too-confiding swain, that he is driven to drink and crimei 
even suicide, is a fact so familiar as not to require men- 
tion. Ours is the task to point out the evils to the maiden 
herself. A recent English writer has said that American 
girls are "mere bundles of colorless virtues : pale inani- 
ties." Perhaps this is to a certain extent true. We do 
not propose to retort upon him by repeating the oft-told 
story of the "affected prude," so characteristic of Eng- 
lish girls, but rather to inquire into the reasons which lend 
justification to his criticism. At least a portion of blame 
therefore is, the desire of American girls more particu- 
larly to number a train of admirers. To hold these, she 
must be lavish in her smiles and &vor8: consequently. 
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the true affection of nature — that which woald single 
oat but a single object — is stifled, and the professional 
coquette cultivates only those arts which tend to her de- 
sign. These are all light and superficial in their nature, 
and, consequently, the more solid virtues are neglected. 
After a while it is noticed in her frivolous character, in 
her light and silly laugh, in her affectation and general 
demeanor. Carrying the traits which might have been 
admired in youth into the prime of her life, she can no 
longer attract men of any worth to her sway; she is neg- 
lected, and her sufferings and envy are keen. At last she 
is totally forsaken, as her character becomes known, and 
life has no further charm. 

** The Tain eoqaette each sail disdains, 
And glories in her lorer's pains; 
With age she fades — each lorer flies; 
Contemn'di forlonii she pines and dies.^' — Oay, 

COURTSHIP. 

The pleasures of anticipation arc generally greater than 
those of realization. Therefore it is that the period of 
jcourtship is, to many, the most happy period of their ex- 
istence. When the young maiden has touched the heart 
of one who has perhaps been much in her company, and 
he feels assured that his love is reciprocated — though per- 
haps not a word of love has been spoken — ^their inter- 
course in conversation and action is of the tenderest and 
most endearing character. 

Nature has wisely ordained that woman must be wooed ; 
and if we look throughout all creation, we shall find that 
the male pursues and the female flees. True it is that — 

«< She most •ttraetf who loafest eaD r«ftiM." 
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The modcflty of woman is her safeguard; it protects 
her from insult. But, during her courtship her natu- 
ral timidity is modified by the companionship of her 
lover. There is the gentle pressure and the thrilling 
touch, which affect the whole mind of the affectionate 
maiden; the glance that speaks louder than words; the 
eye that tells a thousand tales. Woman is not won by 
sighs : but when the happy lovers meet in some 8eque»- 
tcred spot, where their young hearts beat responsively, 
and their meeting glances tell of their unuttered love, 
then do we know that love in its purity dwells in their 
young hearts. Woman, like man, is at all times access- 
ible by flattery, and in the days of courtship it is but too 
natural for the lover to pour flattery into the maiden's 
ear, as it is, by experience, one main avenue to her heart. 

** They can not fight for lore, m men m%j do ; 
Thej ihonld be wooed — thej were not made to woo." 

A freedom is allowed in our country to the young 
maiden, during her period of courtship, which is scarcely 
allowed in any other. In some parts of Europe, young 
girls are kept very strictly under the eyes of their par^itSi 
or some ancient duenna, prior to their marriage, or, at all 
events, till they are betrothed. Here, in America, the 
young woman is comparatively free; she has no duenna 
to guard her. 

Statistics prove that in France and in Austria, five 
times the number of illegitimate children are bom as in 
America. The fact is, that the young woman who has 
no freedom, who is taught, by the restraint that is put 
upon her, that she can not rely upon herself, too often 
falls a prey, when opportunity offers, to lighter tempta- 
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tions. There is one troth that we wish to impress : Every 
young woman should remember that what her lover be- 
lieves to be her character prior to marriage, he expects 
her to be after marriage ; for if she has worn a mask dur- 
ing the period of courtship, bitter will be her lot after 
she has sworn fidelity at the altar. A true woman, when 
she is compelled to reject a man's addresses, seeing that 
she can not love him — for a woman can not control her 
love — does it in the most delicate manner; for she knows 
that the man's pride is hurt, and that he is deeply humili- 
ated. To love ardently, to make an offer of marriage, 
and be rejected in contempt, has been the cause of many 
a man's precipitation into the presence of his Maker. 

The conventionalities of society do not allow a woman 
to make advances to man, although she may be deeply in 
love; but, as a general rule, the instinct of a woman will 
tell her by what means she can make him acquainted with 
the interesting fact. She does not woo him, but she con- 
veys to him, by her eyes, her actions, and her mien, the 
condition of her regard, as definitely and far more sweetly 
than tongue or pencil may describe. She can not make 
direct advances, but she can use her tact, which is infinite, 
in giving him occasions to make them. When an offer of 
marriage is made to a woman, it is considered that it is 
the highest honor that the man can confer on her, and 
when a maiden's hand is thus sought by one worthy of 
her, when her heart responds to his in its every throb, 
then is the period of courtship a period of happiness 
unalloyed. She anticipates his coming, and delays his 
departure. Her sweetest dreams are of her beloved one ; 
all her secrets she confides to him, as he confides his to 
her; love is then perfect and unalloyed — 
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** When happy loren meet 
In some lone spot where not a sound is heard 
Bare their own sighs, or the unequal beat 
Of their young hearts to tender wishes stirred— 
As hand seeks hand, and meeting glanees tell 
The nnnttered tale of lore too sweetly well." 

QUALIFICATIONS FOE A HAPPY MABRIAGE.* 

Why is it that there are so many unhappy marriages ? 
Times without number is this question asked, and it re- 
mains still unanswered. Nor can it be answered, in a few 
words, from the varieties of reasons that may.be assigned. 
Far oftener is the cause dependent on the characters of 
the married, themselves, than on any external circum- 
stances. 

Since marriage is ^Hlie bloom or blight of all men's 
happiness,'^ it becomes both parties to closely investigate, 
each, the qualifications which are requisite in another to 
secure their own happiness. These are of both moral 
and physical nature— qualifications of the mind and the 
body. Alas ! that marriage is so oflen precipitated for 
gold or position, and that society compels the unhappy 
unio/i through life. 

"Wishing each other, not divoro'd, bat dead. 
They lived respectably as man and wife." 

Least of all is regard to be had to the requirements of 
mere sensual love; for when passion is gratified, love 
ceases in such cases. Passion is too acute to last, and 
the most durable virtues are to be selected for a lifetime 
companionship. Physical beauty, too, fades like a flower 

with time. Therefore, the mental qualifications are most 

~ — 

* From the German of Rudolph Fernan. 
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of all to be conndered ; for " the mind, and not the body, 
ifl the measure of the man." A maiden, then, must look 
fur industry, order, and, above all, houor. These arc the 
requisites for her future happiness. But the chief char- 
acteristic for both — the main element of happiness — is 
contentment. To be content with that position, political 
and social, to which Providence has assigned an individ 
ual, is to be possessed of all the virtues and accidents of 
happiness at once. Such an one looks less with envy upon 
those whose Wealth or position places them higher in the 
scale, than with pity and sympathy upon those more un- 
fortunate stru^lers with poverty and care. 

So important a step as marriage should never be taken 
hastily. It is essential, in the highest degree, that a 
maiden should thoroughly know the character of him 
into whose hands she confides her life and almost her soul. 
Violence, passion, caprice, will always render a marriage 
unhappy. Secure a character of fidelity. When once 
jealousy enters, all future happiness is lost; and there is 
no suffering keener and more protracted than that wluoh 
the green-eyed monster causes. 

Since the relations of marriage are of so intimate a 
nature — since they are to become, by Divine Injunction, 
one flesh, is it not important that the maiden should know 
herself'first? Then only can she select the qualifications 
to complement her own deficiencies. Mutual compliance 
with each other's foibles, — and none are utterly free, — is 
an o&pring of mutual love ; and, after all, love is the 
best guide, if only true and sincere. Love is the cxpre»- 
sion of the woman's intuition of all the good qualities in 
the object, whose possession is necessary to her happiness 
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and welfare. For the rest; one word — a genUeman^^ 
covers all. 

** Then, if dirision oome, it soon ii p»it — 
Too sharp, too strange an agon j, to last I 
And, like some rirer's bright, abundant tide. 
Which art or accident hath forced aside. 
The well-springs of affection, gushing o'er, 
Back to their natural channels flow once more." 

— ifrt. NorU>%*9 Drtam, 

AGE, TEMPERAMENT, AND CHARACIER 

We have elsewhere expressed ourselves as to the evils 
of too wide a disproportion in age. The man should l>e 
older than his wife, from two to ten years, if only from 
tlie fact that his life is longer in that proi)ortion. 

The union of January and May is so fraught with the 
danger of infidelities, that it has become a comment of 
every-day life. Pope has put it in verse, and the cele- 
brated Grerman poet, Wieland, draws a faithful picture 
of such results, in Oberon. It is pleasant enough for age 
to be thus United with youth, as a comfort and prop for 
declining years, but it is at the expense of youth that the 
comfort is obtained. 

It is said that ^xirsons of opposite temperament do best 
agree. Perhaps it is so. It is proverbial that two of a 
trade, in every-day life, never agree; but we question the 
attraction of opposites, like the poles of magnetism, in the 
intimate relations of man and wife. At any rate, it is 
certain that, however opposite their traits may have been 
at first, they gradually assimilate, each from the other, 
during life, until, if it have been harmonious, they think 
and feel in common ; and, at last, absolutely look as much 
alike as the difierence in sex will allow. 
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Id character, the maiden, as we have already said, must 
seek a man of uaderstanding, which is better than fine 
gold; and of honor, which is better than alL 

THE EK0A0EMEN7. 
"WoD by tba ohana 
or goodnui irreilitlbis, ud all 
In iwaat oonrnaion loit, ah* binah'd hicdL" 

Man has been characterized as a " pendulum 'twixt a 
smile and a tear." Moments of joy and moments of sor- 
row do so alternate in the life of every individual as to 
give verification to the remark. The betrothal is one of 
those moments of supreme happiness. It is the fruition 
of long-cherished hopes, and the maiden hastens, after it^ 
to the solitude of her chamber, to give vent to her over- 
flowing heart in tears. Words are paltry in description 
now. Whether in the palace or the cabin, on tJie silken 
sofa or beneath the rustle of the tree, it is " the same old 
story' told over again," with its promise of hope and Joy 
and love. But it is a bitter moment when forced by pa- 
rental authority, or for gold, or station in life; and its 
tears, then, are those of anguish indeed. We would not, 
however, place a single thorn among the flowers which 
should garland so cherished a theme as this. We cull, 
rather, another to be added; it is the sweet old English 
verse of Aldrich : 

"I tiBTe plaood ■ foldm Hdk apes tha hmnd 
or th* bUthaat lltUs mkiden of our Und. 
When tb* lammtr nuei aeant tha innnj mlr, 
Bb* will ptbtr white onn to tnmble in hn hair. 
HuUn, bappir nu»; eom* to ms by Hmj : 
In yoor folded petal* Um mj «*ddlnf-da}." 

8 
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AT WHAT AGE TO MAREY.* 
Scarce bas man attained his full development befitn 
the desire of marriage is experienced. When this is com- 
plete, desire is experienced in full force. The lower ani- 
mals, and man in the savage state, are alike in this. Only 
when the height of physical development is reached, is 
desire manifest in force, and then in the same force aa. are 
hunger and thirst, and other wants of the body. But as 
man gradually substitutes the laws of society for the laws 
of Nature, his physical constitution undergoes a change: 
Desire is experienced earlier from over-stimulation. He 
ripens earlier, so to speak, and the period of proper man- 
hood and womanhood is anticipated in youth. Indulg- 
ing, then, the appetites of maturity before the body is 
prepared, it can but react injuriously both upon the sys- 
tem of the parent and the constitution of the ofiprin^. 
Such marriages reveal, then, not only debilitated parents, 
but d^eneratcd odapring. The ancients were well famil- 
iar with these &ct8, and, since they rec<^ized the fact 
tliat the power of the State lay iu the physical strength 
and health of its citizens, they determined a definite age 
for both sexes, in which only marriage was permiauble. 
The first Napoleon, who adopted as a motto that the 
" Lord is always on the side of the heaviest battalions,'* 
also cultivated the physical strength of his subjects by 
ordinances of marriage. Indeed, a1 1 nations of earth have 
appointed seasons — according to climate, manner of life, 
and civilization — suitable and proper for the onion of the 
sexes. But, as in ancient times far more regard was bad 
to the counsels of nature than at present, the period for 

'From ths Oennkn of A. F. Snnae. 
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marriage — the period of nubility, as it is technically 
termed — was set at a iar later age. 

When Roman civilization had reached its highest cul- 
ture, this desire was experienced far earlier than in the 
older times. We find then that marriage was permit- 
ted as early as the twelfth year for maidens, and the four< 
teenth year for boya. The Jews placed the period of 
Dubility at the twelflh year for maidens and the thirteenth 
for males. According to Niebuhr, the Mohammedans 
marry early ; and at times the father buys his son a fe- 
mule slave to keep him from the harlots of the street. It 
is just for this reason, however, that this people exhausts 
itself in early youth to such an extent that impotence is 
not infrequent at the premature age of thirty years. 

The same author tells us that he has heard of a mother 
in Persia at the age of thirteen years;* daughters are 
married there at the age of nine, and he himself knew a 
man whose wife was but ten years of age. When a fe- 
male has reached her thirtieth year, she is already reck- 
oned old. lo Java and Hindostan, also, marriage is al- 
lowed at or even under the eleventh year. This is be- 
cause menstruation is expected thus early; and by a law 
of the religion of these people, it is a penal offense to 
permit a daughter to menstruate in the paternal mansion. 
In Spain, too, the laws permit marriage at the twelfth year 
for maidens and fourteenth for youths; and in Sicily, the 
sexes are united at so early an age that, according to trav- 
elers' descriptions, grandmothers of but thirty years are 
not infirequent. The evils of such prematnre conjuno- 
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tions apon the ofilspringy we have disoassed in another 
part of this work. In our own land, the laws difier in 
difibrent States — ranging the period of nubility between 
eighteen and twenty for maidens, and twenty-one and 
twenty-five for men. This is as it should be, and is in 
full accord with our knowledge of the vigor of the con* 
stitution at that period : for there is no drain greater upon 
the physical system than that caused by the act of gen- 
eration. There is nothing, moreover, which hastens, to 
the same d^ree, a premature decay, as its premature in- 
dulgence. 

LENGTH OF ENGAGEMENTS. 

The period that is to intervene between the betrothal 
and the consummation of marriage must be various, ac- 
cording to individual circumstances in each case ; hence 
it is difficult to establish any definite time. 

It may be said in general, however, that greater evils 
have ensued from too great haste than from too great pro- 
traction. We have already insisted upon the necessity of 
a thorough knowledge of both the mental and physical 
qualifications of the espoused ; and it is a well-accepted 
fact that the knowledge of character requires a long and 
intimate acquaintance. ^' Marry in haste, and repent at 
leisure," is a proverb that is full of sad reality. 

Too long an engagement has its evils^ too. It the first 
place, the nervous system is kept constantly on the rack. 
The period of courtship is a period of greater or less gen- 
ital excitation ; an excitation, moreover, which is ungrat- 
ified, and which reacts injuriously upon the constitution 
of both parties. Then, again, there are constant estrange- 
ments and misunderstandings between lovers, as is almost 
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proverbial; from the most trivial causee^ sometimes even 
annulling the contract. While it is not urged that the al« 
liance should not be at once annulled when some insu- 
perable objection is detected^ it is nevertheless true that 
slight differences have far more weight during courtship 
than in the married state. Every law^ and every circiim- 
stance^ should facilitate marriage as much as possible; as 
on it depends the wel&re alike of the state and the in- 
dividual. 

As a rulC; then^ from six months to a year is a good 
mean. The evils of both extremes are thereby avoided, 
and the foundation-stone may be laid with the hope that 
the superstructure of afler-life will be durable and firm. 

TIME OF THE MONTH AND YEAR TO MAERY. 

In other words, the season in which sexual desire can 
most properly be gratified. This is a question to be re- 
garded firom the stand-point of the physical condition of 
the parent, as well as the most appropriate period for 
birth. So far as the male is concerned, it is of but little 
import at what season of the year he marries, so that he 
be in good physical condition. Hippocrates thought that 
he was not as fruitful in summer as in winter; he even 
carried it so far as to intimate that there was a difference 
in this regard between rain and sunshine. Celsus tells 
us that the gratification of desire is not injurious in win- 
ter, but is better performed in spring; while summer and 
fall possess decided contra-indications to indulgence. We 
will not further pursue the opinions of the ancients; wc 
are now well aware of the &ct that the season is a less 
important consideration than the constitution. 

It is^ however^ essential to the female that she exercise 
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some discretion as to the time both of the month and 
As to the month; it should be in the interval of menstru- 
ation; and about equidistant from the last and the com- 
ing period. In this manner the dangers of indalgenoe 
during this period are most easily and effectually avoided. 
Of how grave a nature these accidents are^ some mention 
will be made in a future chapter. 

Estimating; too, that she may be in labor in from nine 
months to a year^ it is important that she should avoid the 
pains and dangers of this period during the oppressive 
heat of the summer. Statistics show a decided increase 
in mortality in the labors occurring in summer. The 
delicate in&nt also requires consideration. It is much 
more likely to survive the summer when it has acquired 
the increased vigor of three or four months^ than when 
bom during this period. From all these considerations^ 
the best time of the year to marry would be placed in 
early spring. Man may take example from Nature in this 
regard. Flowers and birds and animals are all united in 
spring; sometimes much oflener; it is true; but; however 
ofteu; always once in spring; sometimes but once in the 
year; and then in spring. As man haS; however; the 
means of adapting himself to all climates and seasonS; it 
is of course not absolutely essential that any one season 
of the year be fixed as an exceptionless rule. 

At what time of the day should intercourse occur?— 
is a question that may here be appropriately discussed. 
All writers agree that sexual congress should not be per* 
formed immediately after meals. All the surplus blood 
in the body is required then for the purpose of digestion. 
The excitement of the genital act abstracts it; and con- 
sequently interferes with that most important function. 
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Anthors differ, however, as to the period of the even-' 
ing when its drain will be less experienced. The labor- 
ing man returns to his home in a state of physical exhaus- 
tion; certainly it were better that he should wait a time 
for recovery. This recovery is generally secured, how- 
ever, betweep the time of his return and retirement; there 
are many arguments in favor of the selection of the even- 
ing. In the first place, it can not be doubted but that 
Nature intended the act as but a prelude to conception. 
Conception is much more easily effected in the evening, 
because of the position which is maintained for the night. 
Then there is the long rest of the whole night for recov- 
ery. There are exceptional cases, however, where the 
impulse at other times is imperative: then should Nature 
be obeyed; for in this as in everything, she is the best 
guide, — infallible, when only her dictates are submitted 
to, when the artificial stimulus of passion is not substi- 
tuted in her place. 

Indulged only al these times, when the physical sys- 
tem is in its greatest strength, the product of the result- 
ing conception receives the most fiivorable conditions for 
both mental and physical vigor. 

SHOULD RELATIONS MARRY? 

Long and fruitless discussion has this question excited. 
Law, human and Divine, has imposed its injunctions. 
That those of nearest tie should not be united, is evident 
from the peculiar sentiments of affection, as altogether dis- 
tinct from love, which Nature has implanted within their 
breasts. To destroy this by the substitution of love, 
would be an infraction of the laws of Nature, as well as 
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a direct violation to the progrcw of civilixatioDj which 00 
intimately depends upon individual and fiunilj proeperitj. 

The Persians had certain state ordinances hj which 
their monarchs were enjoined to marry their own sisters; 
and as Asia Minor was overrun by them at the time 
when Croesus was conquered by Cyrus^ it is possible that 
the story of the guilty love of Byblis for her brother 
Caunus^ as related by Ovid, may have originated in the 
disgust which the natives felt for their conquerors^ and 
as a covert reproach to them for sanctioning alliances of 
so incestuous a nature. While Ovid (Book ix^ 426-627) 
enters into details which trench on the rules of modesty 
and decorum, the moral of the tale, aided by some of his 
precepts, is not uninstructive as a warning to youth to 
learn betimes to regulate the passions. The same warn- 
ing is conveyed in the fiite of Ulyrsha for her incest with 
her father, Cinyras. 

JE^\\XB had six sons, to whom he is said to have given 
their sisters for wives. In the case, however, of his 
daughter Canace, who was pregnant by her brother Maca- 
reus, jEkAus was more severe, as he sent her a sword with 
which to put herself to death. The story of the incest of 
Lot's daughters is familiar to every student of sacred lore. 
Thus has Nature implanted feelings of disgust for every 
such violation of her laws. 

As to the marriage of more distant relatives — as cous- 
ins, — ^it may be permitted with perfect impunity, pro- 
vided there be no constitutional family taint. This has 
been recently shown by a writer in the Journal of In^ 
sanity. He has carefully collected the following instances 
in proof. Afler quoting the various cases mentioned in 
the Bible^ he mentions the Macedonian royal £aLmily, of 
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Alexandria^ in Egypt^ which intermarffied for three hun- 
dred years, yet no physical or intellectual imbecility seems 
to have occurred. Cleopatra, the last sovereign of that 
line, was not degenerated in body or mind, but excelled 
in size, as well as beauty of person, and strength of intel- 
lect. A grandson of hers afterward ascended the throne 
of Mauritania, and another of her descendants, Zenobia, 
achieved glory for herself as Queen of Palmyra. The 
celebrated Derby family of England have intermarried 
for centuries : the late Prime Minister was the son of 
first cousins, and his son. Lord Stanley, has already taken 
rank among the foremost and ablest statesmen of the 
young nobility. The family of Queen Victoria, herself 
the daughter of cousins and married to one, are not un- 
comely or deformed. The blood, he continues, has never 
been of the best, but does not appear to have suffered from 
deterioration. The conclusions may be summed up in the 
words of Voisin, a celebrated French medical writer; he 
states that the dangers of consanguineous marriages result 
from an intensification of any morbid hereditary tenden- 
cies that may exist in each parent, while, if each be per- 
fectly healthy, the fiu;t of consanguinity counts for nothing. 

POLYGAMY. 

That Nature intended that each man should have but 
one wife, is evidenced by the fiict that the population of 
the whole world contains a nearly equal number of the 
male and female sex. That the teachings of the Bible 
are in full accord, is proven by the creation of but a 
single Eve for Adam. 

The evils of polygamy are upon the individual, the off- 
spring, and the state ; and they are nowhere better shown 
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than ia a report made to the Surgeon-Geaenl's office, hj 
ooe of oar army sui^eons in Utah. We extract there- 
from the following : " The Mormon, of all the hnman an- 
imals now walking this globe, is the moet curious in every 
relation. It would be quite beyond the scope of this re- 
port to say anything of the political and religious aspects 
of Mormonism ; but as a great social solecism, seriously 
affecting the physical stamina and mental health, it ia full 
of interest to the medical philosopher. Isolated in the 
narrow valleys of Utah, and practicing the ritee of a re- 
ligion grossly material, of which polygamy is the main 
element and cohesive force, the Mormon people have ar- 
rived at a physical and mental condition, in a few years 
of growth, such as densely populated communities in the 
older parts of the world, hereditary victims of all the 
vices of civilization, have been ages in reaching. This 
condition is shown by the preponderance of female births, 
by the mortality in infantile life, by the large proportion 
of the lymphatic types of constitution, and by the strik- 
ing uniformity in facial expression and in physical con- 
formation ofthe younger portion of the community. The 
* peculiar institution' is practically upheld by the older 
men — the elders, bishops, apostles, and prophets — and -so 
ef^er is the search for young virgins that, notwithstand- 
ing the preponderance of the female population, a lai^ 
proportion of the younger men remain nnmarried. To 
sustain the system, girls are * sealed ' at the earliest man- 
ifestations of puberty, and I am credibly informed that 
means are not nnfrequently made use of to hasten the 
period. 

"The activity ofthe reproductive function, as a rule, is 
not diminished by polygamy ; on the contrary, the n 
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are remarkable for fecundity ; but in the harems^ the pro- 
,K,rtion of children arriving at maturity is much less than 
in the rural districts of our country. An illustration 
of this &ct is afforded by the results in that chief of polyg- 
amists, Brigham Young's case. He has^ at leasts forty 
wives (1858). A large number of children have been 
bom to him^ a majority of whom died in in&ncy^ leaving 
twenty-four, according to the most reliable accounts. 
These forty women, in monogamous society, married, 
would have borne, probably, one hundred and sixty chil- 
dren, two-thirds of whom, under hygienic circumstances 
equally favorable, would have been reared. In Brigham 
and his wives, we have presented the most £sivorable con- 
ditions for successful polygamy j;K)6sible in Mormon soci- 
ety, yet, in this instance, the violation of a natural law 
has been speedily evinced. One of the most deplorable 
effects of polygamy, is shown in the genital weakness of 
the boys and young men, the progeny of the 'peculiar 
institution.' The most observant Mormons can not hide 
from themselves the evidence of these sad effects. One of 
their saints, Heber C. Kimball, in recent sermons, has ad- 
verted to this sexual debility, but, with a singular blind- 
ness, attributed it to a vicious style of dressing. The sex- 
ual desires are stimulated to an unnatural degree at a very 
early age, and as female virtue is easy, opportunities are 
not wanting for their gratification. 

'^ It is a curious &ct that Mormonism makes its impress 
upon the countenance. Whether owing to the practice 
of a purely sensual and material religion, to the prema- 
ture development of the passions, or to isolation, there is, 
nevertheless, an expression of countenance and a style of 
feature which may be styled the Mormon expression and 
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<9tyle; an expression oompoanded of sensoality, cunning, 
suspicion^ and a smirking self-conoeit. The yellow, 
sunken, cadaverous visage; the greenish-colored ^es; 
the thick, protuberant lips; the low forehead; the ligbt, 
yellowish hair; and the lank, angular person, constitate 
an appearance so characteristic of the new race— the pro- 
duction of polygamy — as to distinguish them at a glance. 
The older men and women present all the physical pecu- 
liarities of the nationalities to which they belong ; but 
these peculiarities are not propagated and continued in the 
new race: they are lost in the prevailing Mormon type. 
^'If Mormonism received no additions from outside 
sources, these influences continuing, it is not difficult to 
foresee that it would e\pntually die out. The increase 
of population, independently of large annual accessions 
from abroad, has not been coequal with the increase in 
other portions of our country. The results of polygamy 
here are not to be compared, without some limitations, 
to the results of the same institution elsewhere: its de- 
cadence must follow more speedily. In eastern life, where 
it has been a recognized domestic institution for ages, wo- 
men are prepared for its continuance, and do not feel de- 
graded by their association with it. The women of this 
Territory, how fanatical and ignorant soever, recognise 
their wide departure from the normal standard in all 
Christian countries; and from the degradation of the 
mother follows that of the child : and physical degeneracy 
is not a remote consequence of moral depravity .'' 

SHOULD DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES INTERMAREY. 

The cross of races— of individuals of different nations— - 
the union of opposite temperaments and dispositions, is 
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one of the principal conditions to the development of vig- 
orous and beautiful children. The alliance of two con- 
stitutions perfectly alike, does not give us the rich fruit 
of a uuion between those of oppocdte natOMS. The expe- 
rience of centuries is to this effect. In lands abounding 
in strangers, the progeny is more beautiful; the contrary 
is true among peoples and uations confined only to their 
own soil. This has been verilied in the union of the 
Spanish and English, the French and Orientala, the Gier- 
mans and Italians, and the Bnssiaus and Circassians. 
The Turkieh and Peraan nations offer additional proof: 
The Ottoman empire is composed of individuals from 
among the Greek slaves, and irom Georgians and Cir- 
cassians, incessantly transported; and few people can vie 
with them in phymcal beauty. The Persians, once as de- 
generate as the Tartars, whence they are sprung, have 
been greatly ameliorated by their union with the Geor- 
^n and Circassian women. The ancient nation of Rome, 
so celebrated for its vigor and courage, derived its strength 
by alliances with their conquered all over the then known 
world. 

Mental vigor is closely dependent npon physical health. 
The old Latin proverb, meita sana tn sano corpore, (a 
sound mind in a sound body) was written in fiill rect^ 
nition of this &cL 

We have repeatedly observed that the power of a na- 
tion depends upon the mental and pbyedcal health of its 
people. Many and cnrious are the works on the art of 
procreating beautiful children — Callipedie, as it is called 
in French, from two Greek words meaning a beautiful 
child. History shows us, says DeBay, that this art wai 
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not only cultivated by physicians^ but by the women of 
ancient times. 

The barbarity of the middle ages^ which covered £a« 
rope with night and with blood; the barbarily which 
burned the Alexandrian library, destroyed this precious 
kno\v ledge before the time of our civilization. Two fiicts 
we possess : the necessity of healthy parentage and the 
cross of races. Subjects of constitutional and hereditary 
disease should be prevented by law from propagating 
their like. Marriage should be interdicted. Strange 
that we exercise no prevention in the human speoieSy when 
even the cattle-dealer recognizes its necessity in the lower 
animals. 

The efficacy of the cross of temperament and disposition 
is exemplified, as stated, in those lands where different 
races are intermingled. They are always of vigorous in- 
tellect and physique. EoyaUy in Europe to-day, is a 
sad instance of the converse. Boyalty has exhausted its 
stock. The farmer knows full well that it is utterly im- 
possible to grow the best grain by planting the same seed 
year after year upon the same soil; and when he sows 
wheat one year and plants corn another, and tobacco in 
another still, he but weds to the great womb of earth 
stock of a different nature. 

From Orient and from Occident, and from the very 
poles, they pour into our country, the exile from opprea- 
sion and tyranny ; and we are safe by flinging the por- 
tals wide. This is the grand antidote to the poison dis- 
tilled by luxury — that fell destroyer of all the proud na- 
tions of time, — and this it is, by the constant transfusion 
of new blood, that will forever secure to us a perpetual 
rejuvenation even in the days of our country's age. 






CHAPTER III. 



MARRIAGE. 

Thi Ceremony ; the Bridal Tonr — Moderation — Can the Sexes be Pro- 
dnoed at Will — Hermaphrodites — In which Sex is Pleasure most 
Aente— A Frequent Cause of Mutual Estrangement — When Inter- 
eonne should be Suspended — DiToroe— General Bemarks. 

" Though fools spurn Hymen's gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours. 

By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A Paradise below." 

Ik another part of this work we have discussed, in ftill, 
the necessity of marriage and the evils of its neglect. 
We have endeavored, every-where, .to impress its influ- 
ence upon individual and fiimily happiness. We have 
spoken of its physical and mental prerequisites in both 
sexes, and have indicated it as an injunction of Divine law. 
We may venture to hope that these truths have been made 
apparent, and may now advance to the hymeneal altar. 
Should the act of marriage be solemnized by church or 
by state ? By all means by the church. It is a ceremony 
of Divine ordination, and a &vorite simile in the Bible 
of the union of the Savior with his church. Moreover, so 
long as man is possessed with &ith, the ordinances of re- 
ligion remain to him more powerful and binding than the 
mere enactm^its of law. The marriage-service of any of 
oq* KoB 18 one of the most beautiful and impressive 
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of all their ceremonies^ and its influence upon even tlie 
mere spectator is of a character to impress upon him the 
sanctity of the tie. 

" Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship." 

The particular service, as all arrangement pertaining 
thereto, is of course a matter of individual taste^ and shoold 
be, as it is in the rule, left to the wishes of the bride. As 
to the marriage tour, we have no arguments in its fiaivor. 
The period of the honeymoon is a period of happiness 
anywhere; and it does not require the attractions of 
travel to secure this joy. On the other hand, there are 
decided arguments against it. The period ensuing upon 
marriage should be a period of rest. The female really 
requires this, and she can not obtain it when jostled aboot 
in the train or traveling from town to town. Instances 
might be mentioned where this necessity for rest^ and 
among friends, might be rendered apparent, but they are 
so obvious as not to require it. Moreover, lovers, and 
the newly-married are lovers in intensity, see nothing in 
nature or in society at all comparable with each other's 
charms. Hence it is money extravagantly expended, 
too often, only — money that might be applied to the pur- 
chase of lifetime comforts. But the bride should oer* 
tainly be spared the criticism to which she is subjected 
on the next morning, at the hands of his or her unfeel- 
ing or curious relatives and friends. The very best method 
is to enter the future home at once, and there to remain 
secluded until their mutual affection has been so &r sat- 
isfied as to permit them to appear in public without ex- 
citing comment or criticism. 
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MODERATION. 

At no time in the whole history of the lives of the 
married pair is there so much danger of excess in sexual 
indulgence, as just after marriage. Unbridled license is 
too oft:en given to the passions^ and^ not infrequently^ the 
most serious consequences ensue. A story, good enough 
for repetition, as containing a valuable practical lesson, is 
related in Zimmerman's work on Solitude. A newly- 
married Prince, a near friend to the great physician, vis- 
ited him one day with reproaches for his unkind treat- 
ment of his, the Prince's, wife, during one of his numerous 
eccentricities. Zimmerman deeply lamented the occur- 
rence, with every possible reparation. " How can I con- 
trol myself from these outbursts of passion?'^ asked Zim- 
merman of the Prince. "Very easily ,'* he replied; 
" simply repeat the Lord's prayer before you make your 
answer." Not long afl«rward, the Prince, pale and hag- 
gard, presented himself again to Zimmerman. " I am 
worn out with exhaustion," he remarked; " from too fre- 
quent indulgence. Such is the transport of our mutual 
love that we are gradually led to its consummation on 
every occasion of our meeting. How can I exercise greater 
self-control?" "Very easily," replied the physician; 
"simply by repeating the Lord's prayer before your dal- 
liance is commenced." 

Of the evils of venereal excess, we shall speak in a future 
chapter ; suffice it to say here, that it is one of the most 
fruitful causes of physical debility, and, at times, of mutual 
estrangement. Aft^r meals, a man experiences none of 
the sensations which the sight of food awakens in hunger. 
The glutton, after repletion, even loathes its presence. 
While love is more than mere passion, it is nevertheless 
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strongly dependent upon it; and love, like hanger, is ex- 
perienced in greater force when some appetite is retained* 

CAN THE SEXES BE PRODUCED AT WILL. 

This is a question which has always interested the pop- 
ular as well as the scientific world. The following works 
have already been printed upon this subject : ^' The Art 
of Producing Boys or Girls/' by Khazcs^ an Arabian 
physician of antiquity ; '^ Callipedie/' by Claude Quil* 
let; '^ M^clanthropogcny/' by Jean Huarte; and finalljTi 
largest of all, '^The Art of Procreating the Sexes at 
Will/' by J. J. Millot. The question is discussed by Pos- 
sart, as follows: In ancient times, it was thought the 
male determined the sex, as he carried the seed of the 
male offspring in the right side and of the female in the 
left. Gklcn supports this view, adding that the seed from 
the left side is more fluid ; that from the right, warmer; 
but subsequent facts have lent it no support. There are 
numerous examples where but one organ has existed, and 
both sexes have been propagated ; and Graaf cites the 
case of a man in whom the left had been removed, and 
yet he begat only daughters. 

Another equally absurd view was, that when the seed 
passed info the right tube of the female, to the right ovary, 
boys only were generated ; when to the left, girls. This 
is overthrown by the fact that young of both sexes have 
been found, in animals, in both tubes alike. 

Uenke and Millot maintained that the right ovary 
contained the male germs, and the left the female ; ac- 
cording to the position which the female assumed, then, 
in connection, the sex of the oflspring would be deter- 
mined. Dubois proved the falsity of this view, in the 
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case of a ironuui who had brought forth sevea boys and 
no girh, while the right ovaiy was diseased ; and in an- 
other case, where a woman brought forth five girls, with 
the left ovaty diseased. 

The only opinion of any merit is, that both sexes exert 
an effect upon the of&pring, the stronger producing the 
greatest impression, thus ratber'prediBposing it to its own 
sex. Certainly, on an average, strong men with feeble 
wives bc^t more boys, and vtc« verea. As to the regu- 
lation of diet, with a hope of influencing the sex, it boa 
been clearly demonstrated that parents only injure their 
own health, without in the least afiecting the desired 
object. It is a singular toot that the majori^ of first-boru 
are females. 

Osiander believed that more maidens were conceived 
in the first fourteen days after the courses, and when the 
moon was full ; and that in the fourteen days before the 
courses, and during a new moon, boys predominated. 
Others, as Yenette and BaUly, believed in the influence 
of the weather, in seasons of &8ting, in famine and plenty, 
as determining the sex ; but none of these agencies have 
ever beea sufficiently substantiated, unless, perhaps, that 
more boys are conceived in seasons of plenty and peace, 
more girls in &mine, war, and pestilence. None of these 
causes, however, will ever be sufficient to individualize a 
single case, in anticipation, on account of their numeroos 
exceptions. Indeed, it is highly probable that Provi- 
dence has designedly placed the determination of sex be- 
yond the power of individuals, so as to secure, beyond 
caprice or whim, the proper equilibrium all over the 
globe. 
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HERMAPHRODITEa 

Now and then Nature strays from her staid sobriety 
and creates a being of neither sex^ properly, but possess- 
ing some of the characters of both. The most marvel- 
ous tales are related of these unfortunate monstrosities, 
as they were supposed to unite the two sexes in one in- 
dividual, — whence the name, from ancient mythology, 
Hermes (the god Mercury,) and Aphrodite (the goddess 
Venus.) In Rome there exists a marble statue, which 
has come down to us from antiquity, and which repre- 
sents the two sexes united, with every attribute, in per- 
fect form. It is supposed to have been made, as are all 
statues, after a living model, and to represent the most 
voluptuous type possible. 

Pliny tells us, in his Natural History, that hermaph- 
rodites were great rarities in his time, and their posses- 
sion was regarded as among the most select refinements 
of luxury. The history of the most celebrated hermaph- 
rodites is recorded in a French work entitled, *' Human 
Metamorphoses ;'' and, as it may be supposed, is full 
of the most curious details — many among them having 
passed alternately as males and females. 

From these we extract the following : Dorothea Per- 
rier was born in Russia, August 17, 1780, and was one 
of the hermaphrodites who excited the attention of a great 
number of physicians and anatomists. She was inscribed 
in the registry of births as a girl, and experienced at pu- 
berty a regular monthly flow, which, however, did not 
recur for six months. Hufeland examined with great 
care, in 1801, and pronounced her of female sex. Frank 
subjected her to a no less careful examination, and de- 
clared her male. She then traveled through Prussia;, 
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Anstria, South (Germany, England, and France, every- 
where exhibiting herself to the men of science who desired 
an examination. Opinions as to her sex were every-where 
found to differ. After a time she fell sick with a grave 
disease. She was placed in the male ward, where she sub- 
sequently died. The large size of the breasts attracted 
the attention of the physicians examining the body, and 
led them to make a thorough dissection. Organs proper 
to both sexes were detected, though proper essentials of 
each were wanting. 

A Spanish nun, by the name of Madeline Muquez, 
after seven years of convent life, was accidentally discov- 
ered to possess the organs of a male. As soon as the 
afiair became known, she was immediately chased from 
the convent, and ordered to don the habiliments of a 
male. She was then rebaptized, with the name Francois 
Muquez. A violent disputation then ensued among the 
theologians, as they were unable to positively decide upon 
her sex. Finally it was resolved to refer her to a com- 
mittee of scientific men for examination. Just as all the 
preparations were completed, Francois thwarted their de- 
signs by announcing, that, as she was now freed'from her 
monastic restriction, she had determined to marry. 

Marie Lemarci, a hermaphrodite of Moustiervillier, in 
the department of the Lower Seine, was arrested and con- 
demned by the judges to be hung and burned for having 
clothed herself as a woman for twenty years, and then 
having married, as man, Jeannette Lefevre, "whcf con- 
fessed her full satisfaction with the competence of her 
choice. Marie was afterward pardoned, but compelled, 
by an act of Parliament in Rouen, 1601, to separate from 
Jeannette and reeloihe herself as a female. 
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These are a few of the numerous oases reported in his- 
tory, with their strange and often unfortunate adventures. 
As will be gleaned from these oases, they are beings of 
imperfect conformation, of cither one sex or the other, 
as we are now well aware that the sexes present in early 
development many similarities. When the further de- 
velopment, from some cause or another, meets with a 
check, the anomaly of the hermaphrodite is presented* 
It is then nothing more than a deformity, and should be 
regarded with all the pity and compassion that any de- 
formity should excite. 

IN WHICH SEX IS PLEASURE MOST ACUTE. 

This is a question which meets with discussion in those 
scientific works on generation which are remarkable fiir 
their thoroughness of investigation. That Nature has 
connected with the function of generation sensations of 
the most exquisite nature, in order to secure the procrea- 
tion of her species, is a fact that will be mentioned in its 
proper place. These sensations, for a wise purpose, she 
has rendered mutual, and yet there is a difference in their 
degree and duration. Throughout the whole animal crea- 
tion, the male is more ardent and fierce, and although in 
both sexes the intensity of the sexual passion is subordi- 
nate to the temperament and age and continence, as well 
as to the imagination and mutual love, nevertheless, ex- 
cept in rare cases, the desires of the female never reach 
that hight as to impel her to the commission of crime. 
Whenever pleasures are more acute, they are always of 
shorter duration. Thus, then, in man, in the rule, they 
are more acute, but shorter; in woman they are less acute, 
but longer. 
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Ancient mythology, so ingenious in its allegories, in- 
forms us that Tiresias, who had been successively male 
and female, was summoned before Jupiter and Juno to 
answer the question as to the relative pleasure of the 
sexes. Tiresias answered for the female, whereupon Juno, 
who felt herself insulted, deprived him of his sight. De 
Bay, in his comment, remarks that, without doubt. Tire 
sias meant that sense of pleasure was greater in the 
female because more prolonged; and this is strictly true. 

A CAUSE OF MUTUAL ESTRANGEMENT. 

We have already intimated that love is based upon the 
sexual passion. It must be apparent, then, that a surfeit' 
of the latter will endanger the strength of the former. 
This may even be carried to such an extent as to blunt 
all the finer sensibilities connected with love, and actually 
create a mutual aversion. It is true that the feeling of 
loathing that is associated with remorse, when lust is 
gratified in illicit intercourse, is sever experienced in 
marriage, but it may be approached most dangerously 
near when some self-control is not exercised. The pre- 
ceding section was introduced to show the difierence of 
the two sexes in this regard, and its practical deduction 
is, that the female should never permit the order of the 
intensity of desire to be reversed. One of the most ob- 
serving of French writers has remarked that woman's 
love increases after marriage, and man's decreases, in the 
rule. If there be any truth in the observation, it may be 
clearly traced to carelessness of dress on the one hand, 
or neglect of maintaining that degree of reserve which 
will alone prevent the fiuniliarity that so often breeds 
contempt. 
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WHEN INTERCOURSE SHOULD BE SUSPENDED. 

Ever since the earliest timcs^ cohabitation with a fe- 
male during her period of menstruation has been forbid- 
den among all civilized nations. The Mosaic law for- 
bade it by a special injunction, as a woman at this time 
was considered unclean. Aside from the fiict that there 
is something absolutely revolting to all the usual sexual 
instinct by intercourse at this period, its execution is at- 
tended with particular evils to both sexes. 

In the Orient, where, according to Haller, the opinion 
was generally accepted that the menstrual flow was of a 
.poisonous nature, iuterix>urse was strictly forbidden by law. 
There is, moreover, some truth in the idea of an injurious 
action of the flow, in hot climates, from the speedy decom- 
position of the excret^nl blood ; and it is exceedingly liable 
to hiduce an inflammation of the male organ of introition. 
Wives have been unjustly accused of inchastity by hus- 
bands imprudent in this regard. 

In Arabia, Niebuhr informs us that, although inter- 
course during this period was not considered actually in- 
jurious, nevertheless, abstinence was urgently recom- 
mended. 

The Mohammedan religion establishes a period of eight 
days before and after the courses in which intercourse is to 
be avoided. This is perhaps too long an abstinence for 
the rest of niankind, who, unlike the sons of the Koran, 
possess but one wife. 

To the female, the accidents which may supervene are 
at times of the gravest character. The whole period of 
menstruation is a period of genital excitement and con- 
gestion. There is already much more blood in all the 
genital organs than at any other time. Intercourse in- 
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creases tliis stilt more; sometimes to snch an ext^it as to 
rapture the walls of the delicate blood-vessels, and permit 
the escape of large qaantities of -blood. A sadden pain, _ 
blanching of the &ce, and feebleness of the pulse indicate 
such an accident. The sabsequent inflammation ia a not 
infrequent cause of death. 

Daring pregnancy should intercourse alike be forbid- 
den? This has likewise been enjoined in the Scriptures. 
The little kingdom of Benin, formerly on the borders of 
Sclavonia, forbade it by legal enactment. A prince of 
tfiis people once asked a European embassador how many 
wives hie master possessed. He was answered : " He is 
content with one." "Bat when she becomes pr^nant?" 
asked the prince; "what thai?" "Abstinence," replied 
the embassador. The prince shook his head : *' Yonr 
lord possesses more reason, Sir EmbasBador, than really 
pertuns to man." 

The same accidents mentioned under Menstmatton, are 
atiU more likely to occur to a female during pr^nancy, 
as this is a period of constant and prolonged congestion. 
Klinkosch relates a rather remarkable instance in proof: 
A nobleman lost two successive wives in consequence of 
a cohabitation indulged in during labor, on the advice of 
an ignorant midwife that it prepared the way for, and 
hastened the delivery of, the child. The same author 
likewise relates a case of death to both mother and child, 
from a audden escape of blood, caused by intercourse two 
days before the time of delivery. 

If we believed, with Swedenborg, tiiat intercourse was 
only to be practiced with the deagn of b^etting children, 
we should be forbidden indulgence during all these sei^ 
sons, and even until the period of weaning. But this 
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doctrine is not tenable. While its first and most import- 
ant purpose LB the procreation of the species, there can be 
no doubt that man is permitted this gratification as one 
of the few legitimate pleasures granted him among so 
many sorrows and cares. 

During the period of '' getting up/' and at least a few 
montlis thereafter, intercourse is still attended with dan- 
ger. The commonest feeling of humanity, to say nothing 
of affection or love, would certainly forbid it during any 
sickness or disease. How regardless and selfish men 
sometimes are, however, on such occasions, is but too fii- 
miliar to many a suilcring wife. 

DIVORCE. 

Hitherto the whole burden of our story has been to 
impress the sanctity and inviolability of the marriage tie. 
We have characterized it as necessary to political and in- 
dividual welfare and prosperity. It alone secures to us 
the proper care of the offspring, and provides for their 
education. It is thus the mainstay of society; and thie 
religious observance of its vows is an evidence of the 
strongest nature of the advance in civilization to which 
a people have attained. 

But there are cases, nevertheless, where further union 
b a curse. They are generally those in which its obli- 
gations have been incurred where one of the parties was 
too young to understand its full force, — too little ao- 
quainted with the character of the other, — ^which at last 
proves possessed of qualities that excite the most profound 
aversion: marriage for beauty, when beauty fades; for 
gold, when it is not found, or is afterward lost; for pas- 
sion, which ceases on the gratification of desire; or when 
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some great phyeical defect, aa impotence, has been hith- 
erto concealed. It were madness to insist npon a further 
anion when anconquerable antipathies are found to exist 
There are theolc^ans who consider that the tormenta of 
hell have none more agonizing than a compulsory asso- 
elation with spirits of opposite nature. Physical sufTer- 
ing, in all the refinement of cruelty, is not to be com- 
pared with this mental torture of a lifetime association 
with beings whose mere presence fills the soul with loath- 
ing and contempt. In such case, divorce o^rs the only 
escape. The law, however, has justly surronnded ite ac- 
quirement with great difficulties. "For better or for 
worse," knells into the ear of many an applicant, on in- 
sufficient grounds, as a lifetime reminder of the truths 
which we have endeavored constantly to impress in the 
prerequidtes of a happy marriage. For desertion or n^- 
leot, for adultery, for drunkenness, for impotence — these 
are gronnds which the law must recognize, however, to free 
a fellow mortal from a bondage of the most servile charac- 
ter. There are moreover instances where, from mutual 
incompatibility of disposition, a separation may be effected 
by mutual understanding, when full provision is made 
for the support and protection of all the parties concerned. 
These occur mostly in the higher classes of society, where 
the sensibilities are more acute. Often even here a union 
may again occur when the asperities and disagreements 
of yonth have been toned by age or chastened by mental 
■offering. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Under this topic we propose to consider the effects of 

■dvan(nng dvilizatioo aput the &male mental and phys- 
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ical of^nization ; coDtnwtin^ the OMidition of woman- 
hood to-day with that of ancient times, in the hope of 
deriving a few practical points by way <^ general ooncln* 
non to this part of our subject. 

First, then, in regard to the varions mental emotioiii 
and conditions wliich play a more and more important 
roU in inducing mental and physical perversioa and de> 
tcrioration ae the world grows older and more addicted 
to luxnry and so-called refinement — causes whif^, in 
other times, were of less significance. The inorcaae of 
industry, the progress of scienoe, art, and knowledge pre- 
supposes an increase of brain activity. The farther r^ 
moval from simple manners, the greater extent of finw 
and higher intellectual and physical enjoyments, bring ' 
into play desires and passions hitherto unknown. The 
more general liberal education awakens among the maaaes 
ambitJons whose honors are, alas I too often lost. We live 
faster; a morbid and almost frenzied pursuit after gold 
characterizes particularly our people, stamping the yellow 
die of its coin into the very fiices of mankind. Woman 
is not indifferent to these sweeping changes. Imbued by 
nature with a more acute sensibility, she is keenly alive 
to every disturbance within her sphere. Need we men- 
tion the phenomena of hysteria, which are so eamly 
evoked by such trivial cause. Ambition and anxiety toe 
her consort and children in the few, female rights in 
many, religious fanaticism in more, but inexorable fiwh- 
ion in the most, are the altars at which kneel aod are 
daily immolated tlie youth, the health, and beauty of this, 
by God's design, the fairest portion of our race. 

The proximate cause of the difficulties attendant oa 
labor. Barlow, in an essay on Midwifery, impates to the 
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babite of diaaipatioD and voluptnonsness, and the deteri- 
oration of physical strength, rather than to any immedi- 
ate infliction at the &U. With her Creator's fiat, that in 
sorrow should she bring forth, we have nothing to do here; 
but of the faot that civilization and refinement increase 
the original difficulty, we can entertain no doubt ; for the 
contrast between the upper and lower classes of society, 
and still more between the savage and civilized, is too 
tnanif^t not to carry conviction to the mind of the most 
inattentive observer. 

Recall, in the midBt of those fearful operations in the 
lying-in room, daily becoming more frequent, the almost 
perfect immunity of ancient times, or of uncivilised lands, 
still to their necessity. Bruce, speaking of the women 
of the Gratia — a nation on the confines of Abyssinia — 
says, they do not confine themselves even a day after labor, 
bat wash and return to their work immediately. Pita- 
vellius {j^ves a similar account of the Abyssinian women, 
who retire by themselves, and are delivered with great 
ease and expedition. 

The same simplicity, expedition, and freedom from dan- 
ger, attend this natural process among the natives in most 
parte of Asia, Africa, the West Indies, and primitive 
America, where the mode of living is, in general, more 
abstemious and simple, the occupations and habits of in- 
dividuals more similar, and probably their future stature 
and bulk more equal than in civilized lands. We read, 
in Diodorus Siculos, that in Corsica no care or attention 
was paid to the lying-in woman ; but as soon as they were 
delivered, the husbands were put to bed and nursed in 
their place. Strabo gives on account of a similar custom 
prevailing at his time in Sjiain. The Spaniardi in Br»> 
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sil, who perform the office of midwives for their teeming 
consorts, says Hennepius, receive the infant, tear the 
navel-string, and wash and paint it The lying-in wo- 
man docs not meet with more indulgence than the infisint. 
As soon as she is disburdened, she goes and washes her- 
self, and immediately sets about her work, without sof- 
fering the least inconvenience. The wives of the Livo- 
nian peasants and the savages of North America, use the 
same custom. The women retire to some private place 
when the time of their delivery is at hand, and return 
immediately after to their work. Sagnier and Briason, 
in their account of their voyage to the coast of Africa, 
observe that the Moorish women have no midwives, but 
are usually alone at the moment of confinement, laid on 
the ground under an indifferent tent. They have seen 
these women, they add, depart even on the day of their 
delivery to encamp at the distance of fiftieen or twenty 
leagues. 

Brydonc gives an exceedingly interesting account of 
the habits of the Sicilian women; for which we must re- 
fer the reader, however, as well as for some strange facts 
in the labor of animals, to Bland's Observations on Hu- 
man and Comparative Parturition, from which these fiicts 
have been abstracted. In many countries of Asia no 
midwives are found, and mothers act for daughters, or 
relatives or neighbors supply her place. (Sicbold's His- 
tory of Obstetrics.) He refers, too, to the travels of Char- 
din, who affirms that labors are very easy in Persia and 
other countries of the Orient — no midwives being re- 
quired, — and to various authors of travels among the 
Bedouin Arabs of the desert, and the aborigines of Peru, 
with the same statement. In Peru they do not receive 
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any assistance whatever; and, according to Garcilaaso, if 
any one should interfere, she would be regarded as an 
evil light, as a sorceress rnthef than a midwife. Langs- 
dorf relates, that on the island of Nukuhiwa, when a wo- 
man ia to be confined, a little hut near her dwelling is 
built, called the taboo hut, because no one is allowed to 
enter except the mother and the female relatives. 

A friend, just returned from a four-years' service among 
the Sioux Indians, informs us that the women in labor go 
down by the river, cut out a space among the willows, 
over which they throw a buffalo-robe, to keep off the 
cold wind, for it is winter ten months in the year; and 
there, upon another robe covering the snow, they bring 
forth with the greatest ease, while the so-called medicine- 
women keep up a low wail throughout. Immediately 
afterward, without even washingi'they return to work in 
the camp, or follow upon the trail. 

When the King of Egypt commanded the Hebrew 
midwives to kill tlie male children of Israel, their eva- 
sion maybe remembered, (Exodus, Chap I; v. xix): 
" Because the Hebrew women are not as the Egyptian 
women ; for they are lively and are delivered before the 
midwives come onto them." "We might quote another 
page of strange customs in different lands in this respect, 
but certainly enough has been shown to establish the fact. 
Thus it is evident that advancing civilization increases 
the evils and accidents to which the female sex is liable. 
The remedy, however, ia likewise apimrent. Woman 
should remove as far as possible, all the restraints which 
fashion and society have imposed in substitution of the 
liberty of thought and of action according to the pri- 
mordial tenets of Nature, So far as she yields to them, 
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does she cease to be the being of her Creator's design. 
Living in conformity with the laws of Nature, devoting 
herself to her husband as the helpmate promised at the 
altar, rearing her children in the admonition of the Lord 
she performs her full service in the great economy of 
life, and shines before the world like a polished shidft in 
the temple of Zion. 
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Of earthly goods, tXe beet w a good Wt/t; 

A bad, tk€ bUter€§t eum of kmwum lift, — SiMOXlDiB. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

E8PB0IALLY ADDBESSBD TO A YOUNO WIFE, 

HiALTH of Wiyes — FniitleiB Wiyes Vast in Nnmb«r — Fashionable Sys- 
tem of Spending Married Life — ^A Childless Home— Mission of a 
Wife— Importance of Exercise— Ventilation — Barrenness of Women 
— Ablation — Froitfal Women — Diet and Beyerage of a Tonng Wife 
— Effects of Stimulants on Women — Besnlts of Champagne — Even- 
ing Parties — Sleep — Early Eising — Morning Ezeroise — The Idle 
Wife— Dangers of Tonng Wives Dancing — Dress — Pleasures — Cheer- 
fulness — Oocopation and Duties of Wives — Swedish Ladies — " Blue 
Stocking" as a Wife— Concluding Bemarks. 

It may be well — before I enter on the subjects of men- 
struation, of pregnancy, of labor, and suckling — to offer 
a few preliminary observations, especially addressed to a 
Young Wife. 

My subject is Health — the care, the restoration, and 
the preservation of health — one of the most glorious sub- 
jects that can be brought before a human being, and one 
that should engross much of our time and of our atten- 
tion, and one that can not be secured unless it be properly 
attended to. The human frame is, as every one knows, 

constantly liable to be out of order : it would be strange, 
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indeed, if a beautiful and complex instmment like the 
human body were not occasionally out of tune: 

"Strange that a harp with a thoawad itriaga 
Should keep in tone so long." 

The advice I am about to offer to my fidr reader is of 
the greatest importance, and demands her deepest atten- 
tion. How many wives are there with brokea health| 
with feeble constitutions, and with childless homes I Their 
number is legion ! It is painful to contemplate that^ in 
our country, there are &r more unhealthy than healthy 
wives! There must surely be numerous causes for sadi 
a state of things! A woman, bom with every perfection^ 
to be full of bodily imfirmities! It was ordained by the 
Almighty that wives should be fruitful and multiply I 
Surely there must be something wrong in the present sys- 
tem if they do not do so I 

It will, in the following pages, be my object to point out 
many of the causes of so much ill health among wives-^ 
ill health that sometimes leads to barrenness — and to 
suggest remedies both for the prevention and for the core 
of such causes. 

It is an astounding and lamentable fact, that one out 
of eight — that twelve and a-half per cent, of all the wives 
of England are barren, are childless ! A large majority 
of this twelve and a-half per cent, might be made fruit- 
ful, if a more judicious plan of procedure than is at pres- 
ent pursued were adopted. 

My anxious endeavors, in the following pages, will be 
to point out remedies for the evil, and to lay down rule&-^ 
rules which, I hope, my &ir reader will strenuously fol- 
low. 
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My theme^ then^ is Health — ^the Health of Wives — 
and the object I shall constantly have in view will be the 
best means both of preserving it and of restoring it when 
lost. By making a wife strongs she will not only^ in the 
majority of cases^ be made fruitful, bat capable of bring- 
ing healthy children into the world. This latter induce- 
ment is of great importance ; for puny children are not 
only an anxiety to their parents, but a misery to them- 
selveSy and a trouble to all around! Besides, it is the 
children of America that arc to be her future men and 
women — her glory and her greatness ! How desirable 
it is, then, that her children should be hardy and strong! 

A wife may be likened to a fruit tree, a child to its 
firuit. We all know that it is as impossible to have fine 
firuit from an unhealthy tree as to have a fine child from 
an unhealthy mother. In the one case, the tree either 
does not bear fruit at all — is barren— or it bears under- 
sized, tasteless fruit— fruit which often either immaturely 
drops from the tree, or, if plucked from the tree, is use- 
less ; in the other case, the wife either does hot bear chilr 
dren — she is barren— or she has frequent miscarriages — 
" imtimely fruif — or she bears puny, sickly children, 
who often either drop into an early grave, or, if they 
live, probably drag out a miserable existence. You may 
as well expect " to gather grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles,'' as healthy children from unhealthy parents ! 

Unhealthy parents, then, as a matter of course have 
unhealthy children ; this is as truly the case as the night 
follows the day, and should deter both man and woman 
so circumstanced from marrying. There are numerous 
other complaints besides scrofula and insanity inherited 
and propagated by parents. It is a fearful responsibiKtyi 
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both to men and women, if they be not healthy^ to many. 
The result must, as a matter of ooursei be misery 1 

If a wife is to be healthy and strong, she moflt use the 
means — she must sow before she can reap ; health will 
not come by merely wishing for it 1 The aieaiis are not 
always at first agreeable ; but, like many other things^ 
habit makes them so. Early rising, for inatanoejy ia not 
agreeable to the lazy, and to one fond of her bed ; but it 
is essentially necessary to sound health. Exerciae la not 
agreeable to the indolent ; but no woman can be really 
strong without it. Thorough ablution of the whole body 
is distasteful and troublesome to one not aocnstomed to 
much washing — to one laboring under a kind of hydro- 
phobia ; but there is no perfect health withoat the drntg 
cleansing of the whole skin. 

But all these processes entail trouble. Tme : is any- 
thing in this world to be done without trouble? and is 
not the acquisition of precious health worth troable? 
Yes, it is worth more than all our other acquisitions pat 
together ! Life without health is a burden ; life with 
health is a joy and gladness I Up, then, and arouse your- 
self, and be doing I No time is to be lost if you wish to 
be well, to be a mother, and to be a mother of healthy 
children. The misfortune of it is, many ladies are moie 
than half asleep, and are not aroused to danger till dan- 
ger stares them in the fsuse ; they are not cognicant of ill 
health slowly creeping upon them, until, in too many oaseSy 
the time is gone by for relief, and ill health has become 
confirmed — ^has become a part and parcel of themselves; 
they do not lock the stable until the steed be stolen; thqr 
do not use the means until the means are of no avail : 
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Idleness is the mother of many diseases ; she breeda 
Hian, feeds them, and foeters them, and is, moreover, a 
greet enemy to fecundity. Idleness makes people mis- 
erable. I have heard a young girl — snrroiinded with 
every luxury — bemoan her Ipt, and complain tbat she 
was most unhappy in conseqnenoe of not having anything 
to do, and who wished that she had been a servant, so 
tbat she might have been obliged to work for her living. 
Idleness is certainly the hardest work in the world. 

It frequently happens that a lady, surrounded with 

every luxury and every comfort, drags out a miserable 

existence ; she can not say that die ever, even fer a single 

day, really feels well and strong. This is not to live — 

" For Ufa 1* not to Uv«, bat to b« waU." 

If a person be in perfect health, the very act of living 
is itself thorough enjoyment, the greatest this world can 
ever bestow. How needful it therefore is that all nece»- 
aary instmctioa should be imparted to every Young 
Wife, and that proper means should, in every way, be 
used to insure health 1 

The judicious spending of the first year of married 
life is of the greatest importance in tiie making and in 
the strengthening of a wife's constitution, and in prepar- 
ing her for having a femily. How sad it is, then, that 
it is the first twelve mouths that is, as a rule, especially 
chosen to mar and ruin her own health, and to make her 
diildlessl The present iashionable system o£ qpeiuling 
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the first few months of married life in a round of Tint- 
ingy of late hoiirs^ and in close and heated rooms, calls 
loudly for a change. How many valuable lives have 
been sacrificed to such a custom ! How many miscar- 
riagesy premature births, and still-bom children, have 
resulted therefrom I How many homes have been made 
childless — desolate — by it! Tin:ie it is thatoonmum- 
sense should take the place of such folly 1 The present 
system is abominable, is rotten at the core, and is fraught 
with the greatest danger to human life and human hap* 
piness. How often a lady is, during the first year of her 
wifehood, gadding out night aft^r night,— one evening 
to a dinner party, the next night to private theatricalfl|y 
the third to an evening party, the fourth to the theater, 
the fifth to a ball, the sixth to a concert, until in some 
cases every night except Sunday night is ccmsumed in 
this way, — coming home frequently in the small honn 
of the morning, through damp or fog, or rain or snow, 
feverish, flushed, and excited — ^too tired until the morn- 
ing to sleep, when she should be up, out, and about. 
When the morning dawns «he falls into a heavy, nnre- 
freshing slumber, and wakes not until noon, tired, and 
unfit for the duties of the day I Night after night — gas, 
crowded rooms, carbonic acid gas, late hours, wine, and 
excitement, are her portion. As long as such a plan is 
adopted, the preacher preacheth but in vain. Night after 
night, week after week, month after month, this game is 
carried on, until at length either an illness or broken 
health supervenes. Surely these are not the best means 
to insure health and a fiimily and healthy progeny ! The 
fact is, a wife nowadays is too artificial ; she lives on ex- 
citement ; it is like drinking no wine but champagne, and^ 
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like champagne taken in excess^ it soon plays sad havoc 
with her constitntion. The pure and exquisite enjoy- 
ments of nature are with her too commonplace, tame, 
low, and vulgar. How little does such a wife know of 
the domestic happiness so graphically and sweetly de^ 
scribed by that poet of the affections, Cowper: 

" Fireside ^ngoymenti, home-bom happinesi. 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of nndistnrb'd retirement, and the hoars 
Of long nnintermpted eTening, know." 

A fashionable lady might say, ^^ I can not give up 
fiishionable amusements; I must enjoy myself as others 
do; I might as well be out of the world as out of the 
£Bi8hion/' To such a one I reply, ^'I myself am not a 
fiushionist — ^it is not in my line; and as in the following 
pages I have to tell some plain unvarnished truths, my 
advice to you is. Close this book at once and read no 
more of it, as such a work as this can not be of the slight- 
est use to you, however it might be to one who values 
health 'as a jewel of great price* — as one of her most 
precious earthly possessions.'* Really the subject is as- 
suming such a serious aspect that it behooves a medical 
man to speak out plainly and unreservedly, and to call 
things by their right names. Fashion is oftentimes but 
another name for suicide and for baby-slaughter — for 
'^ massacre of the innocents ! '* God help the poor unfor- 
tunate little child whose mother is a votary of fiishion, 
who spends her time in a round and whirl of fiishionable 
life, and leaves her child to the tender mercies of servants, 
who ''gang their ain gait," and leave their little charge 
to do the same. Such a mother is more unnatural than 
a wild beast ; for a wild beast, as a rule, is gentle, tender, 
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and attentive to its ofispringy soaroely ever finr a moment 
allowing its young to be out of its sight. Truly, fiah- 
ionable life deadens the feelings and afleotionfl. I am 
quite aware that what I have just now written will| bj 
many fiishionable ladies, be pooh-poohed, and be passed 
by as ^'the idle wind/' They love their pleasures hi 
above either their own or their children's health, and will 
not allow anything, however predons, to interfere with 
them ; but still I have confidence that many of my judi- 
cious readers will see the truth and justness of my re- 
marks, and will profit by them. 

A round of visiting, a succession of rich living, and a 
want of rest during the first year of a wife's life, often 
plays sad havoc with her health, and takes away years 
from her existence. Moreover, such proceedings often 
mar the chances of her ever becoming a mother, and then 
she will have real cause to grieve over her &tuity. 

A French poet once sung that a house without a child 
is like a garden without a flower, or like a cage without 
a bird. The love of o£&pring is one of the strongest in- 
stincts implanted in woman ; there is nothing that will 
compensate for the want of children. A wife yearns fixr 
them ; they are as necessary to her happiness as the food 
she eats and as the air she breathes. If this be true-*— 
which, I think, can not be gainsayed — how important is 
our subject,— one of the most important that can in this 
world engage one's attention, requiring deep consideration 
and earnest study. 

• The first year of a married woman's life generally de» 
tcrmines whether, for the remainder of her existence, she 
shall be healthy and strong, or shall be delicate atad weak : 
whether she shall be the mother of fine, healthy children^ 
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-or — ^if, indeed, she be a mooter at all — of sickly, onder- 
atzed offipring — 

" Bom bat to >aap, uid d**tla«d to raitaln 
A 70Btb of wratohadnui, ui ago of p«in." 

If she be not a parent, her mission in life will be only 
half performed, and she will be robbed of the greatest 
happiness this world can afford. The delight of a mother, 
on first calling a child her own, is exquisite, and is beau- 
tifully expressed in the following lines — 

" Ha wM nr ^, and dcM Is m« 
A( tha baatlwr-boll to tha boDoy-boo, 
Ot tbo braird to tbo moontain bar«." 

I should recommend a young wife to remember the mo- 
mentous mission she has to fulfill ; to ponder on the im- 
portance of bringiog healthy children into the world; to 
bear in mind the high duties that she owes herself, her hus- 
band, her children, and society ; to consider well the value 
of health — " The first wealth is health ; " and never to for- 
get that "life has its duties ever." 

A young married lady ought at once to commence 
to take regular and systematic out-door exerdie, which 
might be done without in the least interfering with her 
household duties. There are few things more conducive 
to health than walking exercise; and one advantage of 
onr climate is, that there are but few days ld the year in 
which, at some period of the day, it might not be taken. 
Walking — I mean a walk, not a stroll — is a glorious ex- 
ercise; it expands the chest and throws back the shoulders; 
it strengthens the muscles ; it promotes digesUon, making 
a person digest almost any kind of food; it tends to open 
the bowels, and is better thao any a^mient pll ever in-- 
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vented; it clears the complexion^ giving roses to the 
cheeks and brilliancy to the eye, and, in point of &ct, is 
one of the greatest beautifiors in the world. It exhilarates 
the spirits like a glass of ehampagnCi but, unlike cfaam- 
pagne, it never leaves a headache behind. If ladies would 
walk more than they do, there would be fewer lackadaisi- 
caly useless, complaining wives than there at present are; 
and, instead of having a race of puny children^ we should 
have a race of giants. Walking exercise is worthy of all 
commendation, and is indispensable to content, health, 
strength, and comeliness. Of course, if a lady be preg- 
nant, walking must then be cautiously pursued; but still, 
walking in moderation is even then absolutely necessary, 
and tends to keep off many of the wretchedly depressing 
symptoms, often, especially in a first pr^nancy, aooom- 
panying that state. I am quite sure that there is nothing 
more conducive to health than the wearing out of lots of 
shoe-leather, and that leather is cheaper than physic 

Walking is even more necessary in the winter than in 
the summer. If the day be cold, and the roads be dirty, 
provided it be dry above, I should advise my fair reader 
to put on thick boots and a warm shawl, and to brave 
the weather. Even if there be a little rain and much 
wind, if she be well wrapped up, neither the rain nor the 
wind will harm her. A little sprinkling of rain, pro- 
vided the rules of health be followed, will not give her 
cold. Much wind will not blow her away. She must, 
if she wishes to be strong, fight against it ; the conflict, 
will bring the color to her cheek and beauty to her eye. 

Let her exert herself; let her mind conquer any indo- 
lence of the body ; let her throw off her lethargy — ^it only 
requires a little determination; let her be up and doing; 
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for life, both to man and womani is a battle, and must 
be fought valiantly. 

Bear in mind, then, that if a ladj is to be healthy, she 
must take exercise, and that not by fits and starts, but 
r^ularly and systematically. A stroll is of little use* 
she must walk ! And let there be no mistake about it, 
for Nature will have her dues: the muscles require to be 
tired, and not to be trifled with ; the lungs ask for the 
revivifying air of heaven, and not for the stifling air of 
a close room ; the circulation demands the quickening in* 
fluenoe of a brisk walk, and not to be made stagnant by 
idleness. 

This world was never made for idleness; everything 
around and about us, tells of action and of progress. 
Idle people are miserable people ; idle people are diseased 
people; there is no mistake about it. There is no sub- 
stitute in this world for exercise and for occupation; 
neither physio nor food will keep people in health ; they 
must be up and doing, and buckle on their armor, and 
fight, as every one has to fight, the battle of life! Mr. 
Milne, the master of the North Warwickshire hounds^ 
lately, at a hunt dinner, pithily remarked ^' that fox-hunt- 
ing was the best physic for improving a bad constitution.'^ 
I am quite sure, with regard to the fidr sex, that an abun- 
dance of walking exercise and of household occupation, is 
decidedly the best physic for improving a lady^s constitu- 
tion, more especially if she have, as unfortunately too many 
of them have, a bad one ; indeed, an abundance of walking 
exercise and of household occupation will frequently con- 
vert a bad into a good constitution. 

Moreover, there is not a greater beautifier in the world 
than fresh air and exercise ; a lady who lives half her time 
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in the open air, in God's sunshinei and who takes plent 
of walking exercise, has generally a clear and beantifi 
complexion — 

« She looks m elear 
As morning rosea newly WMhed with dew." 



Do not let me be misunderstood: I am not advooatinj 
that a delicate lady, unaccustomed to exercise, should a 
once take violent and long-continued exercise; oertainlj 
not. Let a delicate lady learn to take exercise, as a yoan] 
child would learn to walk — by degrees; let Uer creep, an< 
then go; let her gradually increase her exercise, and lei 
her do nothing cither rashly or unadvisedly. If a child at- 
temtped to run before he could walk, he would stumble anc 
fisill. A delicate lady requires just as much care in thi 
training to take exercise, as a child does in the learning U 
walk ; but exercise must be learned and must be practioed; 
if a lady, or any one else, is to be healthy and strong. Un- 
fortunately, in this our day, the importance of exercise as i 
means of health is but little understood, and but larelj 
practiced; notwithstanding, a lady may rest assured tliat 
until a '^ change comes o'er the spirit of her dreamsi'' ill 
health will be her daily and constant companion. 

A lady should walk early in the morning, and not laJU 
in the evening. The dews of evening are dangerous, and 
are apt to give severe colds, fevers, and other diseasea 
Dew is more likely to cause cold than rain — 

" The dews of the erening most eurefnlly shmn— 
Those tears of the skj for the loss of the san." 

—CktHer/Uld, 

m 

A breath of wind is not allowed to blow on many s 
fitir face. The consequence is, that her cheek beoomei 
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flallow, wan, ''as wan as olaj/^ and bloodlesSy or if it has 
a color, it is the hectic flush, which tells of speedy decay ! 
Sitting o'er the fire will spoil her complexion, causing 
it to be muddy, speckled and sallow. The finest com- 
plexion in a lady I ever saw, belonged to one who would 
never go, even in the coldest weather, near the fire; 
although she was nearly thirty years of age, her cheeks 
were like roses, and she had the most beautiful red and 
white I ever beheld; it reminded me of Shakespeare's 
matchless description of a complexion: 

' 'T it beauty trnly blent, whose red and white 
Katore's own sweet and conning hand laid on." 

Sitting over the fire will make her chilly, nervous, dys- 
peptic, and dispirited. It will cause her to be more chilly, 
and thus will make her more susceptible of catching cold ; 
and it will frequently produce chilblains. If she be cold, 
the sitting over the fire will only warm her for the time, 
and will make her feel more starved when she leaves it. 
Crouching over the fire as many do, is ruination to health 
and str^igth and comeliness! flitting over the fire will 
make her nervous: the heat from the fire is weakening 
beyond measure to the nerves. It will disorder and en- 
feeble her stomach — ^fbr nothing debilitates the stomach 
like great heat — and thus make her dyspeptic ; and if she 
be dyspeptic, she will, she must be dispirited. The one 
follows the other, as surely as the night follows the day. 

If sitting over the fire be hurtful, sitting with the back 
to the fire is still more so. The back to the fire often 
causes both sickness and fiiintness, injures the spine, and 
weakens the spinal marrow, and thus debilitates the 
whole frame. 
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A walk on a clear frosty morning is as exhilnrmting to 
the spirits, as the drinking of champagne — ^with this dif* 
ference, that on the day following, the head is improfved 
by the one, but not always by the other. Simple nature's 
pleasures are the most desirable — ^they leave no ating 
behind them I 

There is nothing like a long walk to warm the body, and 
to make the blood course merrily through the blood-ves- 
sels. I consider it to be a great misfortune^ that my fiur 
countrywomen do not use their l^s more, and their carw 
riages less. '' As to exercise, few women care to take it 
for mere health's sake. The rich are too apt to think that 
riding in a close varnishHsmelling carriage, ought to be a 
very good substitute for muscular struggles in the open 
air." 

Unfortunately, this is an age of luxury. Everything is 
artificial, and disease and weakness, and even barrenneBBy 
fol low as a matter of course. In proof of my assertion that 
this is an age of luxury, look at the present sumptuous slyle 
of living : carriages rolling about in every direction ; din- 
ing-tables groaning under the weight of rich dinners, and 
expensive wines flowing like water; grand dresses sweep- 
ing the streets, almost doing away with the necessity for 
scavengers. I say, advisedly, streets; for green fields are, 
unfortunately, scarcely ever visited by ladies. We are 
almost, in extravagance, rivaling ancient Rome just before 
luxury sapped her strength and laid her in ruins I 

If a lady has to travel half a mile she must have her 
carriage. Strange infatuation I Is she not aware that 
she has hundreds of muscles that want exercising? that 
she has lungs that require expanding? that she has nerves 
that demand bracing ? that she has blood that needs cir- 
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eulating? And how does she think that the muscles can 
be exercised^ that the lungs can be expanded, that the 
nerves can be braced, and that the blood can be properly 
circulated, unless these are all made to perform their 
proper functions by an abundance of walking exercise? 
It is utterly impossible ! 

Does she desire to be strong ? Then let her take exer- 
cise! Does she hope to retain her bloom and her youth- 
ful appearance, and still to look charming in the eyes 
of her husband V Then let her take exercise I Does she 
wish to banish nervousness and low spirits? Then let 
her take exercise I There is nothing standing still in 
Nature: if it were, creation would languish and die. 
There is a perpetual motion ! And so must we be con- 
stantly employed (when not asleep), if we are to be 
healthy and strong! Nature will not be trifled with; 
these are her laws* — immutable and unchangeable, and 
we can not infringe them with impunity : 

** Labor is life I 'T is the still water faileth ; 
Idleness erer despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the wateh wound, for the dark night assaileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glorj I The flying olond lightens ; 
Only the waring wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune I " 

If a newly-married woman be delicate, as, unfortu- 
nately, too many are, she may be made to bear exercise 
well, provided she begins by taking a short walk at first — 
be it ever so short — and by gradually increasing it until 
she be able to take a tolerably long one. She might find 

* « The whole world around us, and the whole world within us, art 
ruled by law."— The Duke of Argyle, Qoitd Wardt, January, 1866» 
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it irksome at the beginningy and might be indin^ to give 
it up in despair; but if she value her health and happi* 
nessy let me urge her to persevere, and she may dqwnd 
upon it that she will be amply rewarded for her trouble. 

A delicate lady frequently complains of cold foet; she 
has neither sufficient food nor sufficient exerciae to keep 
them warm. Walking and plenty of nooriahment are 
the best remedies she can use to warm thenu If thqr be 
cold before retiring to rest — a frequent cause of keeping 
her awake — let her walk briskly for half an hoar, be- 
fore undressing for the night, about either the hall| or 
the landing, or a large room. 

Some ladies declare that they are always oold, their 
feet especially, which are as cold as ice 1 The fiust ia^ 
they not only do not take exercise enough, but they do 
not take nourishment enough — breakfiist especially — to 
keep them warm. Many ladies really and truly half 
starve themselves ; they consider it to be vulgar to eat 
much, and to satisfy their appetite I they deem it low to 
take a long walk: every poor woman can do tliati it is 
much more easy and pleasant to loll back in an easy car* 
riage, and to be rolled along! Truly; but if carriage 
exercise be more agreeable, is it as healthful? Certainly 
not : there is very little exercise in riding in a carriage ; 
but every organ, muscle, nerve, and blood-vessel of the 
body is put into beneficial action by walking. Walking is 
essential to health; there is no substitute for it; there 
certainly is no perfect health without it. 

The reason why my fair countrywomen take so mndi 
opening medicine is the want of exercise. How truly it 
has been said that ''physic, for the most part, is nothing 
else but the substitute of exercise and temperance/' 
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I oonoider it to be a grievous misfortune for any one— • 
man^ woman^ or child — ^who can not, without the frequent 
taking of physic, keep their bowels regular. When such 
is the case there is something wrong, very wrong, about 
her system and about her proceedings, and the sooner the 
matter is inquired into and rectified, the better. The ne- 
cessity of a constant swallowing of opening medicine is 
a proof of chronic ill health, and will in time injure her 
constitution beyond remedy. I can not speak too strongly 
on this subject ; I have, in my professional experience, 
seen so much mischief and misery caused by the frequent 
swallowing of opening pills, that I should not do my duty 
if I did not raise my voice against the abominable cus- 
tom. Why, many ladies make a practice, during the whole 
of their lives, of taking two or three times a week open- 
ing pills I The bowels, they say, will not act without 
them ; but I maintain that if they would resolutely re- 
frain from swallowing them, and adopt the rules of health 
laid down in these pages, they would be able altogether to 
dispense with them, to their great benefit and delectation. 
But then the rules of health require trouble and persever- 
ance — (and what that is worth having does not?) — while 
the swallowing of a couple of pills might be done quickly, 
and with very little trouble ; but although the frequent 
taking of pills gives at the time but little trouble, they 
cause much trouble aflerward ! Look, then, at the re- 
sults of each system, and decide accordingly. It has been 
said that "gluttony kills more than the sword;'' my con- 
viction is, that the constant taking of opening medicines 
kills more than gluttony and the sword combined ! The 
abuse of aperients is one of the crying evils of the day, 
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and who bo proper u a medical man to nise his Toioe to 
BupprcsB, or at all events to lessen, the evilf 

If a lady be oostive, and is in conseqaenoe indined to 
toke a dose of physic, let me advise hw to take instead a 
long walk, which will in the majority of caaes do her 
vastly more good ; and if requiring repetition, the one is 
fiir more agreeable, and the effecto are mach more likely 
to be lasting than the other. Exercise, I am quite aure^ 
is, as a rule, in the long run much more effectual and bene- 
ficial than opening physic. 

A newly-married wife ought to be cautious in the tak- 
ing of horse exercise. As long as she be w>t pr^nant^ 
horse exercise is very beneficial to health, and is a gieit 
enjoyment; but the moment symptoms of pregnancy de- 
velop themselves, she must instantly give it up, or it will 
probably cause her to miscarry. 

Let her breathe the pure air of heaven, rather than 
the close contaminated air either of an assembly or of a 
oonoert-room. The air of an assembly or of a oonpert- 
room is contaminated with carbonic acid gas. The gas* 
lights and the respiration of numbers of persons give off 
carbonic acid gas, which gas is highly poisonous. 

The truth of this assertion is patent to every one who 
will observe the effects that a large assembly, more espe- 
cially in the evening, when the gas or candles are flaring 
away, has on the system ; the headache, the oppreaaiony 
the confusion of ideas, the loss of appetite, the tired feel- 
ing, followed by a restless night — all tell a tale, and 
loudly proclaim that either an assembly or a conoert- 
room is not a fit place for a young wife desirous of hay* 
ing a fiimily. 

Let a young married lady attend well to the ventilon 
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Uon of her houae. She may depend upon it that venti- 
latiooi thorough ventilatioiii will prove one of the best 
finends ahe has in the world. Liet her give directions to 
her servant to have early every morning every window 
in the house qpened, as the mu>ming air is firesh^ and 
sweeter than it is later in the day. '^For ventilation, 
epen your windows botii at top and bottom. The fresh 
air rushes in one vray, while the foul makes its exit the 
OlhMr. This is letting in your friend and ezpellii^ your 
«iiemy/' This opening of the window, top and bottom, 
of course applies only to the rooms that are tinoccMpted; 
JBi an oooMjpted room in hot weather one sash only — the 
lower, as a rule, is best— ought to be opened. If the 
^ffptr be lowered when the room is occupied, the cold air 
is apt to strike on the top of the head, and to give cold. 

Let her give orders that every chimney in the house 
be unstopped, and let her see for herself that her orders 
have been obeyed; for servants, if they have the chance, 
will stop up chimneys, as they are fully aware that dust 
atid dirt will come down chimneys, and that it will give 
them a littie extra work to do. But the mistress has to 
see to the health of herself and of her household, which is 
%i &x m<nre consequence than either a little dirt or extra 
WiHrk for her servants. 

&a% may rest assured that it is utterly impossible for 
herself and fo];^her fimiily to have perfect health if the 
chimneys are allowed to be stoj^ied. I assert this fear- 
lessly, for I have paid great attention to the subject K 
the chimney be stopped, the apartment mutt necessarily 
become contaminated with carbonic acid gas, the refuse 
of respiration, which is, as I have before stated, a dewUf 
foisoiu 
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Chimne}'^, in many country hoDMBy are permanendy 
and hermetically stopped : if we have the ill-fintniie to 
sleep in such rooms, we feel half-euflbcated. 8lup^ did 
I say ? No ! tumble and tosa are the right words to ex- 
press the real meaning ; for in such chambers very littk 
sleep do we get, — unless, indeed, we open the windows 
to let in the air, which, in such an extfemity, is the oaij 
thing, if we wish to get a wink of sleep, we can do I 
Stopped up bed-room chimneys is one and an important 
reason why some persons do not derive the benefit they 
otherwise would do of change of air to the ooontry. 

I unhesitatingly declare that ninety-nine bed-rooms oat 
of every hundred are badly ventilated; that in the morn- 
ing, after they have been slept in, they are full both of 
impure and of poisoned air. I say, advisedly, impure and 
poisoned air, for the air becomes foul and deadly if not 
perpetually changed — if not constantly mixed^ both by 
day and by night, with fresh, pure, external air. Many 
persons, by breathing the same air over and over againy 
are literally *' poisoned by their own breaths!'' This is 
not an exaggerated statement, — alas, it is too true I Let 
every young wife remember that she requires just as 
much pure air in the night as in the day; and if she 
does not have it, her sleep will neither refresh her nor 
strengthen her, but that she will rise in the morning more 
weary than on the previous night when sh^ retired to rest. 

The way to make a house healthy, and to keep off dis- 
ease, is by thorough ventilation — by allowing a currenfl 
of air, both by day and by night, to constantly enter and 
to sweep through the house, and every room of the house. 
This may be done either by open sky-light or by open 
landing windows, whioh should alioaya be left open ; and 
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hj allowing every chamber window to be wide open dur- 
ing the day, and every chamber door to be a little open 
both by night and by day, having a door-chain on each 
door dnring the night to prevent intrusion. 

Let her, if she can, live in the country. In a town, 
ooal fires — ^maliu&ctories, many of them unhealthy— -con- 
fined space — the exhalations from the lungs and from the 
akin of the inhabitants, numbers of them diseased, — ^all 
tend to load the air with impurities. Moreover, if in the 
town she desire a walk, it is often itself a walk, and a 
long one too, before she can get into the country — before 
she can obtain glimpses of green fields and breathe the 
fresh air ; hence walks in the town do but comparatively 
little good. In the country her lungs are not cheated : 
they get what they want — a good article, pure air — and 
the eye and heart are both gladdened with the beauties 
of nature. I consider the following remark of Br. Gros- 
venor, in bis excellent Essay on HecUth, very pertinent. 
He observes : '^ Hence it is that one seldom sees in cities, 
oourts, and rich houses, where people eat and drink, and 
indulge in the pleasure of appetite, that perfect health 
and athletic soundness and vigor which is commonly seen 
in the country, in the poor houses and cottages, where 
nature is their cook and necessity is their caterer, where 
they have no other doctor but the sun and fresh air, and 
no other physic but exercise and temperance.'' 

Cold air is frequently looked upon as an enemy, in- 
stead of being contemplated as, what it really is to a 
healthy person, a friend. The effect of cold upon the 
stomach is well exemplified in a walk in frosty weather, 
producing an appetite. ** Cold air/' says Dr. CuUen, ^^ ap- 
plied with exerdse, is a matt fonndai tanio with respect 
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to the utomach ; and this explains why, fiv that p arpowb 
no exercise within doors, or in dooe carriages^ is 00 lueliil 
as that in the open air." 

Hot and close rooms, soft cushionSi and laznrioas 
conches, must be eschewed. I have somewhere read, that 
if a fine, healthy whelp of the bull-dog spedes were fed 
upon chicken, rice, and delicacies, and made to lie upon 
soft cushions, and if, for some months^ he were shut np 
in a close room, when he grew up he woold become un- 
healthy, weak, and spiritless. So it is with a young mar- 
ried woman ; the more she indulges, the more unhealthy, 
weak, and inanimate she becomes — unfit to perfimn the 
duties of a wife and the offices of a mother, i^ indeed, die 
be a mother at all ! 

Rich and luxurious ladies are less likely to be blessed 
with a family than poor and hard-worked women. Here 
is, to a vengeance, compensation I Compensation usually 
deals very justly both to man and womankind. F<Mr in- 
stance, riches and childlessness, poverty and childrea, 
laziness and disease, hard work and health, a hard-eemed 
crust and contentment, a gilded chamber and disoontent ■■ 

" Theie are ofttimei wedded m man and wife. 
And linked together, hand in hand, through lift." 

Riches seldom bring health, content, many childxeb, end 
happiness ; they more frequently cause disease, diseoa- 
tent, childlessness, and misery. Riches and indolence are 
often as closely united as the Siamese twins, disease and 
death frequently following in their train. "Grive me 
neither poverty nor riches^' was a glorious saying of the 
wisest of men. Rich and luxurious living, then, is very 
antagonistic to fecundity. This might be one reason wlqr 
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poor oaraW wives and poor Irish women generally have 
such large fiunilies. It has been proved by experience 
that a diety principally consisting of milk, buttermilk, 
and v^etables, is more conducive to fecundity than a diet 
almost exclusively of meat. In illustration of my argu- 
ment, the poor Irish, who have usually such enormous 
fiunilies, live almost exclusively on buttermilk and pota 
toes ; they scarcely eat meat from year's end to year's 
end. Riches, if it prevent a lady from having children, 
is an evil and a curse, rather than a good and a blessing ; 
for, after all, the greatest treasures in this world are 
^ household treasures '' — healthy children I If a wife bd 
ever so rich, and she be childless, she is, as a rule, dis- 
contented and miserable. Many a married lady would 
gladly give up half her worldly possessions to be a mother ; 
and well she might— <;hildren are far more valuable. I 
have heard a wife exclaim with Bachael, ^'Give me a 
child, or I die." 

If a young wife be likely to have a &mily, let her con- 
tinue to live heartily and well ; but if she have been mar- 
ried a year or two without any prospect of an increase, 
let her commence to live abstemiously on fresh milk, but- 
termilk, bread, potatoes, and farinaceous diet, with very 
little meat, and no stimulants whatever; let her live, in- 
deed, very much either as a poor curate's wife, or as a 
poor Irish woman is compelled to live. 

It is not the poor woman that is cursed with barren- 
ness, — she has often more mouths than she can well fill; 
but the one that frequently labors under that ban is the 
pampered, the luxurious, the indolent^ the fashionable 
wife; and most assuredly, until she change her system 
of living to one more oonsonant with oommon-sense, she 
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will continue to do so. It is grie\'0ii8 to cont e mplate tWt 
oftentimes a lady, with every other temporal good, is de- 
ficient of two earthly blessings — health and children; 
and still more lamentable, when we know that thej fire* 
qucntly arise from her own seeking, that they are with- 
held from her in consequence of her being a votaiy <^ 
fashion. Many of the ladies of the present day, too, if 
they do bear children, are, from delicacy of constitation, 
quite unable to suckle them. Should such things be? 
But why, it might be asked, speak so strongly and make 
so much fuss about it? Because the disease is become 
des[)erate, and delays are dangerous — because children 
among the higher ranks arc become few and &r between; 
and who so pro[)er as a medical man to raise his voice to 
proclaim the facts, the causes, and the treatment? I re- 
spectfully inquire of my fair reader. Is fiishion a wife's 
mission? If it be not, what is her mission? I myself 
have an idea — a very ancient and an almost obsolete 
that the mission of a wife is a glorious mission, fiur 
moved from fashion and from folly. A fashionable wife, 
after a fashionable season, is fi'cquently hysterical and ex- 
citable, and therefore exhausted ; she is more dead than 
alive, and is obliged to fly to the country and dose her- 
self with quinine to recruit her wasted energies. Is such 
a wife as this likely to become a joyful mother of chil- 
dren ? I trow not. Her time is taken up between pleas- 
ure and excitement to make herself ill, and nursing to 
make herself well, in order that she may, at the earliest 
possible moment, again return to her fashionable pursuits, 
which have with her become, like drinking in excess, a 
necessity. Indeed, a fiishionable life is a species of intox- 
ication. Moreover, wine-drinking in excess and a fiisli* 
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ionable life are asually joined together. Sad in&tuation, 
destructive alike to human life and human happiness — 
a road that often leads to misery, disappointment, and 
death! These are strong expressions, but they are not 
stronger than the subject imperatively demands — ^a sub- 
ject which is becoming of vital importance to the well- 
being of society, and, in the higher ranks, even to its very 
existence, and which must, ere long, engross the attention 
of all who love their country. Fashion is a sapper and 
miner, and is ever hard at work sapping and undermin- 
ing the constitutions of its votaries. Something must be 
done, and that quickly, to defeat its machinations, other- 
wise evils will, past remedy, be consummated. 

I consider thorough ablution of the body every morning 
one of the most important means of health to a young wife ; 
'' while the poor, in the matter of washing, are apt to 
think that they can put pff till Saturday what ought to be 
performed every day, and that they can wind up the week 
by a good wash with impunity.^' There is nothing more 
tonic and invigorating and refreshing than cold ablution. 

Moreover, it makes one feel clean and sweet and whole- 
some ; and you may depend upon it, that it not only ini* 
proves our physical constitution, but likewise our moral 
character, and makes our minds more pure and holy. A 
dirty man has generally a dirty mind I 

The ewers and basins in our own country are, for the 
purposes of thorough ablution, ridiculously small, while 
on the Continent they are still smaller. They are of 
pigmy dimensions — the basins being of a size of an ordi- 
nary slop-basin, and the ewer holding enough water to 
Wash a finger. How can persons with such appliances 
be either decently clean, or sweet, or thoroughly healthy ? 
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It is utterly impossible. Many people on the ContiiMBl 
have a'dread of water — they labor under a specieB of hy- 
drophobia : hence, one reason why the ewers and baainf 
are of such dwarfish proportions. 

A young wife ought to strip to the waist^ and then pro 
ceed to wash her fiice after the manner so well described 
by Erasmus Wilson in his work on HeaUkg Skm. He 
says : '' Fill your basin about two-thirds full with fresh 
water; dip your face in the water, and then your handa 
Soap the hands well, and pass the soaped handa with gentle 
friction over the whole fiice. Having perfiarmed this part 
of the operation thoroughly, dip the &oe in the water a 
second time, and rinse it completely ; you may add very 
much to the luxury of the latter part of the process 1^ 
having a second basin ready with fresh water to perform 
a final rinsing. • • . In washing the fiice, you have throe 
objects to fulfill : to remove the dirt, to give freshnesi^ 
and to give tone and vigor to the skin.'' Now for the re- 
maining process of ablution. Having well rubbed her neck 
with her soaped hands, she ought thoroughly to bathe her 
neck, her chest, and arms, by means of a large sponge 
dipped in cold water — the colder the l)ettcr. She can not 
cleanse her own shoulders, back, and loins with a sponge— 
she can not get to them. To obviate this dificulty, she 
ought to soap a piece of flannel, a yard and a-half long 
and half a yard wide, folded length-ways, in eold water, 
and throwing it over her shoulders, as she would a skip- 
ping-rope, she should for a few times work it from right 
to left and from left to right, '^ and up and down, and then 
athwart," her loins and back and shoulders. This plan 
will eiFectually cleanse parts that she could not otherwise 
reach^ and will be most refreshing and delightful. She 
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ahoald thai put both her hands^ her fiirearms^ and her 
armSy into the basin of water as far as they will reach, and 
keep them in for a few seconds, or while she can count fifty. 
The wet parts should be expeditiously dried. Then, hav- 
ing thrown o£P her remaining clothes, and merely having 
her slippers on, she ought to sit for a few seconds, or while 
in the winter she can count fifty, or while in the summer 
she can count a hundred, either in a sitz-bath,* or in a very 
large wash-hand basin— called a nursery-basinf (sold for 
the purpose of giving an infknt his morning bath) — con- 
taining vrater to the depth of three or four inches. While 
■itting either in the bath or in the basin, she ought in the 
winter time to have either a small blanket or a woolen 
shawl thrown over her shoulders. If she has any difficulty 
in getting in and out of the basin, she should place a chair 
on each side of the basin ; she can then, by pressing upon 
the chairs with her elbows, arms, and hands, readily do so. 
If a lady be too delicate to take a sitz-bath, or if a 
titz-bath should not agree with her, then she ought every 
morning to use the bidet, and, while sitting over it, she 
should spunge the parts with the water, allowing the 
water for a few seconds to stream over them. Every lady 
should bear in mind that either the sitz-bath or the bidet, 
every morning of her life (except under certain circum- 
stances), is absolutely essential to her comfort and her 
well-being. 

* WhUk m»j b« proevrtd of any reipt«Ublt ironmongor. j^ 

t A B«n«f7-1>MiB holdiof lix or oight qvArti of wftter, aeoordln to the 
■iio of tlio paiioBt— whotbor iho bo citbor » littlo or » large womsB. It 
wUl only bo lioooiiary to All It abont one-third fall with water : thii, of 
Bonreoy la only for the ■its-bath*-4ho eitting-bath. The lame baein for 
^ko y r e o i 'oBt vaahiag OBght to hftTt boon throo parti fkU of wat«r» 
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At first, until she become aoooBtomed to tiia oold, 
(which she will do in a few days^) she ought to use the 
water iepid^ but the sooner she can use cold water, and 
that plentifully, the better — as it will greatly oontribote 
to her health and strength. But, as I said before;, the 
process ought to be quickly performed, aa it is the shock 
in bracing and in strengthening the system that does so 
much good. 

When a lady is very delicate, it may, during the tran 
ier, be necessary to put a dash of warm water into the 
bath, in order to take off the extreme chill; bat^ as she 
becomes stronger, she will be able to dispense with the 
warm water, as the colder the vrater is, provided she can 
bear it, the more good it will do her. 

If her loins or her back are at all weak, the additum 
either of a large handful of table-salt, or of a small hand- 
ful of bay-salt, or of a lump of rocknsalt^* dissolved in the 
water in the sitz-bath, will be of great service to her. 

The feet and the legs ought every morning to be 
bathed — ^not by standing in the water, but, on the comple- 
tion of the washing of the other parts of the body, by 
putting one foot at a time for a few seconds (not minutes) 
in the basin containing the water (the basin for that pur- 
pose being placed on the floor), and well and quickly 
washing the foot, either with a flannel or with a sponge, 
and well cleansing with the finger and thumb between 
each toe, and allowing the water from the sponge or flan- 
nel to stream into the basin from the knee downward. 
All this, of course, must be done expeditiously; and care 

*Rock-ialt makti the ftroDgoit b»th, but ii mnoh more difflealt te 
diiiolFe in the water, than either tftble-salt or bay-ialt-^the two 
being to readily diifolFed. 
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ought to be taken, after such ablution^ to well dry with 
a towel between each to6. The washing of the feet as 
above directed will be a great refreshment, and will be 
most beneficial to health, and will be a means of warding 
off colds, of preventing chilblains, and of preserving the 
feet in a sweet and healthy state. The feet ought to be 
kept as clean, if not cleaner, than the hands. Parts that 
are not seen should be kept cleaner than parts that are 
seen. Filth is apt to gather in covered-up places. 

The moment she has finished her bath, she ought 
quickly to dry herself. I should recommend her to use 
as a towel the Turkish rubber; it will cause a delightful 
glow of the whole body. 

The whole of the body, except the hair of the head, is, 
by the above method, every morning thoroughly washed. 
The hair of the head ought occasionally, even with soap 
and water, to be cleansed, to keep it clean and sweet and 
wholesome; for nothing is more dirty if it be not well 
attended to than human hair, and nothing is more re- 
pulsive than a dirty head. 

Brushing of the hair, although beneficial both to the 
hair and health, will not alone thoroughly cleanse the 
hair and scalp. 

Some ladies attempt to clean their hair by simply wash- 
ing it either with rosemary or with rose-water, or with 
other washes; but there is no more effectual way of do- 
ing it than occasionally by a flannel and soap and water. 

Bathing in the sea during the season, provided no 
grease has been previously used^ is very good for the 
hair; it both strengthens the roots and beautifies the color. 

I should advise my fair reader not to plaster her hair 
ttfther witli graaae or with pomade, or with other un- 
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known oomponnds : many of them are apt to make the 
heail dirty, scurfy, and sore. 

It might be said that it is uttttly impossible for a hidy 
to keep her hair tidy, nolcos rike uses KMue application to 
it If snch be the case, cither a little best olive oil or 
scented castor oil, or cocoanat oil, may, by means of an 
old toothbrush, be applied to smooth the hair. 

If the hair should &11 off, either a little coooannt oil or 
a little scented' castor oil, well mbbed every night and 
morning into the roots, is an excellent dressiDg. These 
are simple remedies, and can never do any harm, which 
is more than can be said of many qaock nostrums, which 
latter often injure the hair irreparably. 

The best carpet, either for a bath-room or for a dressing- 
room, is kamptulicon, as the water spilt upon it after the 
use of a bath or ablution can, by means of a flannel, be 
readily absorbed; the window ought then to be thrown 
wide open, and the room will be quickly dried. 

It would be well for her, when practicable, to have, 
after she has finished dreseingj a quarter of an hour's 
walk, either in the garden or in the grounds, in order 
to insure a reaction, and thus to induce a healthy glow of 
the circulation, and to give her an appetite for her break- 
&st. A quarter of an hour's walk before break&st is more 
baieficial to health than an hour's walk after break&st. 

If a lady have not been aocustomed to a thorough ablu- 
tim, as just directed, of her whole body, let her, if possi- 
ble, before commencing, take a trip to the coast, and have 
a few dips in the sea ; afler which she might at once go 
throngh the processes above advised with safety, comfort, 
and advantage; but whether she be able to bathe in the 
fsa or DOt^ abe most, if she is to be etrmg and healthy^ 
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gradually aocastom herself to a daily ablution of the whole 
of her body« The skin is a breathing apparatus^ and un- 
less it be kept clean it can not properly perform its func- 
tions. It might be said^ it will take time and trouble daily 
to cleanse the whole of the skin: it will; but not more 
than ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, to go through 
the whole of the above processes of bathing and of dry- 
ing the skin. The acquisition of health takes both time 
and trouble ; but nothing worth having tn this world is 
done without it! There is no royal road to health ; but 
although the path at first might be a little rugged and 
disagreeable, it soon becomes, from practice, smooth and 
pleasant! 

Oh, if my &ir reader did but know the value of thoT" 
ough cold water ablutions, she would not lose a day be- 
fore giving the plan I have above recommended a trial. 
It would banish all, or nearly all, her little ailments and 
nervousness; it would make her dispense with many of 
her wrappings; it would, in the winter time, keep her 
from coddling and crudling over the fire; it would cause 
her to resist cold and disease ; it would, if she were in- 
clined to constipation, tend to regulate her bowels; it 
would strengthen her back and loins; it would make her 
blooming, healthy and strong; and it would pave the 
way, and fit her, in due time, to become a mother, and 
the mother of fine, hearty children ! My reader must 
not fiincy that I have overdrawn the picture; I have 
painted it from life. '' I only tell what I do know, and 
declare what I do believe.'' Let me urge but a trial, and 
then my feXt inquirer will have cause to be thankful that 
she had been induced to carry out my views, and I shall 
rejoice that I have been the Biflaiis of her doing so. Hear 
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what a phjdcian and a poet, a man of Bonnd senw and 
of sterling intellect, says of the value of ablution. H« 
speaks of loarm ablution, which certainly is, at the begin- 
ning of using Vtoroagh ablution, the best; but the sooner 
eold can be substituted for warm, the better it will be for 
ihe health and strength and spirits of the bather : 

" The warm ahlDtlon, Juit endofh t« oUh 
The ilnlsei of the ikin, eneaf h to keap 
Tba bod; lured fram indeeant roll. 
Still to be pnra, ereo did it not oondnea 
(Ai maeh u it doea) to haalth, ware Breitly worth 
Tour dail; paloi ; It ia thia edDrna the rioh ; 
The nnt of it i> poTert;'* vorat fiw. 
With thia eiternel rlTtge age maintaloa 
A deoent grace I withoat it, jonth and oharma 
Are laathaome." — Anutro^f. 

WUh regard to did.- — Although I have a great objeo- 
tion (which I either have or will particularize) of a young 
wife taking rich food and many stimulants, yet I am a 
great advocate for an abundance of good wholesome 
nourishment. 

The meager bieak&sts of many young wives (eating 
scarcely anything) is one cause of bo much sickness among 
them, and of so many puny children in the world. 

Ijet every young wife, and, indeed, every one else, make 
a substantial breakfast. It is the foundation meal of the 
day; it is the first meal after a long — the longest fiist. 
The meager,miserablebreaklasts many young wives make 
is perfectly absurd ; no wonder that they are weak, " nerv- 
ons," and delicate. A breakfast ought, as a rule, to con- 
wst either of e^s or of cold chicken, or of cold game, or 
of bacon, or of lyim, or of cold meat, or of mutton chops, 
or of fish, and of jt^eiUy q/" jKwd irsoct, and n<rf of either hot 
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buttered toast, or of hot rolls swimming in butter; both 
of which latter articles are like giving the stomach sponge 
to digest, and making the partaker of such food for the 
rest of the day feel weak, spiritless, and miserable. If 
she select coffee for breakfast, let the half consist of good 
fresh milk ; if she prefer cocoa, let it be made of new 
milk instead of water; if she choose tea, let it be black 
tea, with plenty of cream in it. Milk and cream are 
splendid articles of diet. Let her then make a hearty 
breakfast, and let there be no mistake about it. There 
is no meal in the day so wretchedly managed, so poor and 
miserable, and so devoid of nourishment, as an English 
breakfast. Let every young wife, therefore, look well to 
the breakfast, that it be good and varied and substantial^ 
or ill health will almost certainly ensue. 

A meager unsubstantial breakfast causes a sinking sen- 
sation of the stomach and bowels, and for the remainder of 
the day a miserable depression of spirits. Robert Brown- 
ing truly and quaintly remarks that 

" A linking at the lower abdomen 
Begins the day with indifferent omen." 

It frequently happens that a young wife has no appe 
tite for her breakfast. She may depend upon it, in such 
a case, there is something wrong about her, and that the 
sooner it is rectified the better it will be for her health, 
for her happiness, and for her future prospects. Let her, 
then, without loss of time seek medical advice, that means 
may be used to bring back her appetite. The stomach 
in all probability is at fault ; if it be, the want of appe- 
tite, the ooDScqucnt sensation of sinking of the stomach, 
and the depression of the spirits are all explained ; but 
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which, with judicious treatmeuti may soon be set to rights 
If tlic loss of appetite for breakfi&st arise fitmi jvregOMnc^ — 
and sometimes it is one of the earliest STmptoms — ^time will 
rectify it, and the appetite, without the neoeamty of a par- 
ticle of medicine, will shortly, with its former aest, return. 

A young married woman^s diet ought to be substantial, 
plain, and nourishing. She must frequently vary the 
kind of food, of meat especially, as also the manner of 
cooking it. Nature delights in variety of fbod^ of air, 
and of exercise. If she were fed, for some considerable 
period, on one kind of meat, she could scarcely digest any 
other ; and in time either a disordered or a diseased stom- 
ach would be likely to ensue. I have sometimes beard, 
with pain and annoyance, a patient advised to live on 
mutton-chops, and to have no other meat than mutton ! 
Now, this is folly in the extreme. Such an unfortonate 
patient's stomach, in the course of time, would not be able 
to digest any other 'meat, and after awhile would bave a 
difficulty in digesting even mutton-chops, and wretched 
and ruined health would to a certainty ensue. 

Three substantial and nourishing meals a day will be 
sufficient. It is a mistaken notion to imagine that ** little 
and often'' is best. The stomach requires rest as much 
as, or more than, any other part of the body ; and bow^ 
if food be constantly put into it, can it have rest? Tbero 
is no part of the body more imposed and put upon than 
the human stomach : 

" To spur beyond 
Its wiser will the jaded appetite, — 
Is this for pleasure ? Learn a juster taste. 
And know that temperance is true luxury." 

It is a mistaken notion, and injurious to health, fiir ^ 



young vife, or for any one else, to eai^ jiut before reUr- 
tag to rest, a hearty meat supper : 



How often we hear a delicate lady declare that she can 
only eat one meal a day, and that is a hearty meat sup- 
per the last thing at night; and who, moreover, affirms 
that she can neither sleep at night, nor can she have tlie 
slightest appetite for any other meal but her supper, and 
that she should really starve if she could not have food 
when she could eat it ! The &ct is, the oppressed stomach 
oppresses the brain, and drives away sleep, and appetite, 
and health. The habit is utterly wrong, and oftentimes 
demands professional means to correct it. 

How is it that sometimes a lady who has an excellent 
appetite is, notwithstaflding, almost aa thin as a rake? 
It is not what she eats, but what she digests, that makes 
her fat. Some people would fatten on bread and water, 
while others would, on the &t of the land, he as thin as 
Pharaoh's lean kine. Our happiness and our longevity 
much depend on the weakness or on the soundness of our 
stomachs : it is the stomach, as a rule, that both gauges 
our happiness and that determines the span of the life of 
Iwth men and women. How necessary it is, then, that 
due r^ard should be paid to such an important oi^an, 
and that everything should be done to conduce to the 
stomach's welfare, — not by overloading the stomach with 
rich food; not by a scanty and meager diet; but by adopt- 
ing a middle course, betwixt and between high living and 
low living — tiicjuaU milieu, Wc should all of us remem- 
ber that glorious saying — those immortal words of St. 
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Paul — "Be temperate in all things." Where a lady is 
very thin, good fresh milk (if it agree) should form an 
important it«m of her diet. Milk is both fattening and 
nourishing, more so than any other article of food known; 
hut it should never be taken at the same meal (except it be 
in the form of pudding) with either beer or wine : they are 
incompatibles, and may cause disarrangement of the stom- 
ach and bowels. Milk would ofleo agree with an adult, 
where it now disagrees, if the admixture of milk with 
either beer or wine were never allowed. 

I^et me advise my fair reader to take plenty of time 
over her meals, and to chew her food well ; as nothing is 
more conducive to digestion than thoroughly masticated 
food. No interruptions should be allowed to interfere 
with the meals; the mind, at such times, should be kept 
calm, cheerful, and unruffled, for "unquiet meaU make 
ill digestions." 

Many persons bolt their food ! When they do, they 
are drawing bills on their constitutions which must inev- 
itably be paid I The teeth act as a mill to grind and 
prepare the food for the stomach ; if they do not do their 
proper work, the stomach has double labor to perform, 
and being unable to do it efficiently, the stomach and the 
whole body in consequence suffer. 

The teeth being so essential to health, the greatest care 
should be taken of them : they should be esteemed among 
one's most precious possessions. 

With regard to beverage, there is, as a rule, nothing 
better for dinner than either toast and water, or, if it be 
preferred, plain spring water — 

" NftBght Uk* (ha limpl* alMDBDt dilntBi ) " 
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and after dinner, one or two glasses of sherry. A lady 
sometimes, until she has had a glass of wine, can not eat 
her dinner; when such be the case, by all means let a 
glass of wine be taken, — that is to say, let her have it 
either just before or during dinner, instead of after din- 
ner ; or let her have one glass of sherry before or during 
dinner, and one glass after dinner. 

A young wife sometimes has a languid circulation, a 
weak digestion, and constipated bowels ; then a glass of 
sherry during dinner and another glass after dinner is 
beneficial ; and however much she might dislike wine, 
she should be induced to take it, as the wine will improve 
her circulation, will strengthen her digestion, and will 
tend to open her bowels. But let me urge her never, un- 
less ordered by a medical man, to exceed the two glasses 
of wine daily 

If wine does not agree, and if she require a stimulant, 
a tumblerful cither of home-brewed ale or of Burton bit- 
ter ale ought, instead of water, to be taken at dinner. 
But remember, if she drink either beer or porter, she 
must take a great deal of out-door exercise; otherwise 
it will probably make her bilious. If she be inclined to 
be bilious, wine is superior to either beer or porter. 

Brandy ought never to be taken by a young wife but 
as a medicine, and then but rarely, and only in cases 
of extreme exhaustion. It would be a melancholy and 
gloomy prospect for her to drink brandy daily ; she would, 
in all probability, in a short time become a confirmed 
drunkard. There is nothing, when once regularly takeUy 
more fisiscinating and more desperately dangerous than 
brandy-drinking. It has caused the destruction of tens 
of thousands both of men and of women I 
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A wife ouglit not, if she feeliow, to fly on every occa- 
woD to wiue to raise her spirite, but sliould try the effects 
of a walk in the country, aDct 

"Dnw pkjiie from the fleldi in dniiijitt of Tital air." 

Ad excitable wife is a weakly wife : " excitement is the 
effect of weakness, not of strength." Wine in large quan- 
tities will not strengthen, but, on the contrary, will de- 
adedly weaken ; the more the wine, die greater the debil- 
ity and the greater the excitement — one follows the other 
as the night the day. A person who drinks much wine 
is always in a state of excitement, and is invariably weak, 
low, and nervous, and frequently barren. Alcoholic stim- 
ulants in excess arc "a ddusion and a snare," and are 
one of the most frequent caoses of excitement, and there- 
fore both of weakness and of barrenness. Alcohol, pure 
and undiluted, and in excess, is a poison, and is ranked 
among the deadly poisons; if a person were to drink, at 
one draught, half a pint of undiluted alcohol it would be 
tlic last draught he or she would ever, in this world, 
drink, — it would be as surely fetal as a large dose of 
either arsenic or strychnine 1 Brandy, whisky, gin and 
vin^ are composed of alcohol as the princii>al ingredieut; 
indeed, each and all of them entirely owe their strength 
to the quantity of alcohol contained therein. Brandy, 
whisky, gin, and wine, without the alcohol, would, each 
one of them, be as chip in porridge — perfectly inert. 
Brandy and wine, the former especially, contain large 
proportions of alcohol, and botli the one and the other, in 
excess, either prevents a woman from oonceiving, and thug 
makes ber barren, or if she do conceive, it poisons the uu- 
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bom babe within ber ; and it either makes him puny and 
delicate^ or it downright kills him in the womb^ and thus 
causes a miscarriage. If he survive the poison, and he 
be bom alive, he is usually, when bom, delicate and under- 
sized; if such a one be suckled by such a mother, he is 
subjected, if the mother can nurse him, which in such 
cases she rarely can, to a second course of poisoning; the 
mother's milk is poisoned with the alcohol, and the poor 
unfortunate little wretch, having to run the gantlet in the 
womb and out of the womb, pines and dwindles away, 
until at length he finds a resting-place in the grave! If 
you wish to make a dog small, give him, when he is a 
puppy, gin; the alcohol of the gin will readily do it: 
this is a well-known fact, and is, by dog-fimciers, con- 
stantly practiced. If you desire, in like manner, to make 
a Tom Thumb of a baby, give him the milk of a mother 
or of a wet-nurse who imbibes, in the form of wine or of 
brandy or of gin, alcohol in quantities, and the deed is 
done I Gin-drinking nursing mothers, it is well known, 
have usually puny chilcbxin ; indeed, the mother drinking 
the gin is only another way of giving gin to the babe — 
an indirect instead of a direct route, both leading to the 
same terminus. Brandy was formerly sold only by the 
apothecary ; brandy is a medicine — a powerful medicine — 
and ought only to be prescribed as a medicine; that is to 
say, but seldom, in small and in measured quantities at a 
time, and only when absolutely necessary : now it is re- 
sorted to on every occasion as a panacea for every ill ! If 
taken regularly, and in quantities, as unfortunately it fre- 
quently now is, it becomes a desperate poison — a pathway 
leading to the grave! It is utterly impossible for any 
person to hold in the mouth, for five minutes at a time, a 
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mouthfiil'of neat brandy withoat experienciiig intensemif- 
fering: if it has this fearful effect on the mouth, what ef- 
fect must this burning fluid, when taken in quantitica^ have 
u]X)n the stomach? Injury, most decided iDJniy to the 
stomach, and, through the stomach, disease and weaknen 
to the remainder of the body I Brandy is a wonderful and 
powerful agent : brandy has the effect, if taken id exoeai^ 
and for a length of time, of making the liver as hard as a 
board. Brandy in large quantities, and in the coone of 
time, has the power of making the body marvdoualy big — 
as big again ; but not with firm muscle and strong sinew, 
not with good blood and wholesome juices — ^nothing of the 
kind; but of filling it full, even to bursting, with waterl 
Brandy has the power of taking away a giant's streogth, 
and of making him as helpless as a little child ! Habit- 
ual brandy-drinking i)oisons the very streams of life 1 It 
would take more time and space than I have to spare to 
tell of the wonderful powers of brandy ; but unfortunately, 
as a rule, its powers are more those of an angel of dark- 
ness than those of an angel of light! If the above state- 
ments be true (and they can not he contravened), they 
show the folly, the utter imbecility, and the danger, both 
to mother and to babe, of dosing a wife, be she strong or 
be she delicate, and more especially if she be delicate, with 
large quantities either of wine or of brandy. Brandy, gin, 
and whisky act on the human economy very much alike; 
for, after all, it is the quantity of alcohol contained in each 
of them that gives them their real strength and danger. 
I have selected brandy as the tyj>e of all of them, as 
brandy is now the fashionable remedy for all complaints,^ 
and, unfortunately, in too many instances the habit of 
drinking it, imperceptibly, but rapidly, increases, until at 
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length, in many cases, that which was formerlyia tea- 
spoonful becomes a tablespoonful, and eventually a wine- 
glassful, with what result I have earnestly endeavored 
£eiithfully to portray. Avoid, then, the first step in r^u- 
lar brandy-drinking : it is the first step that ofttimes leads 
to danger, and eventually to destruction ! 

I am quite convinced that one cause of barrenness among 
ladies of the present day is excessive wine-drinking. This 
is an age of stimulants, and the practice is daily increas- 
ing. A delicate lady is recommended to take three or four 
glasses of wine daily. It seems, for the moment, to do her 
good, and whenever she feels low she flies to it again. The 
consequence is, that she almost lives upon wine, and takes 
but little else beside! Who are the fruitful women? Poor 
women who can not afibrd to drink stimulants; for in- 
stance, poor Irish women and poor curates' wifes, who have 
only, principally, water and milk and buttermilk to drink. 

There is decidedly, among the higher ranks, more bar- 
renness than formerly, and one cause of it, in my opin- 
ion, is the much larger quantity of wine now consumed 
than in the olden times. Many ladies now drink as many 
glasses of wine in one day as their grandmothers drank 
in a week; moreover, the wineglasses of the present day 
are twice the size of old-fashioned wineglasses; so that 
half a dozen glasses of wine will almost empty a bottle; 
and many ladies now actually drink, in the day, half a 
dozen glasses of wine ! 

In the wine-growing and wine-drinking country of 

France, barrenness prevails to a fearful extent ; it has be* 

come there a serious consideration and a State question. 

Wine is largely consumed in France by ladies as well as 

by gentlemen. The usual and every-day quantity of wine 
6 
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allowed at dinner at the rettauranta of Paris, for each lady, 
is half a wine quart bottleful — a similar quantity to that 
allowed for each gentleman. Where a gcntlemao and a 
lady are dining together, and have a bottle of wine between 
them, it is probable that the former might consume more 
than his own share of the wine ; but whether he docs oc 
not, the quantity the lady herself drinks is sadly too much 
either for her health or for her fruitfulness. I am, more- 
over, quite convinced that the quantity of wine — sour 
wine — consumed hy French wives is not only veiy antag- 
onistic to their fertility, but likewise to their complexions. 

Wine was formerly a luxury, it is now made a necessary 
of life. Fruitful women, in olden times, were more com- 
mon than they are now. Riches, and consequently wine, 
did not then so much abound, but children did much more 
abound. The richer the person, the fewer the children. 

Wine is now oftentimes sucked in with a mother's milk I 
Do not let me be misunderstood ; wine and brandy, in cer- 
tain cases of extreme exhaustion, are, even for very young 
children, most valuable remedies; hut I will maintain 
that both wine and brandy require the greatest judgment 
and skill in administering, and do irreparable mischief 
unless they are most carefully and judiciously prescribed. 
Wine ought to be very rarely given to the young; indeed, 
it should be administered to them with as much care and 
as seldom as any other dangerous or potent medicine. 

Statistics prove that wine-bibbing in England is greatly 
on the increase, and so is barrenness. You might say thero 
is no connection between the two. I maintain that thero 
is a connection, and that the alcohol contained in the wine 
(i/ wine be taken to exceat, which unfortunaiely it Tioto/re- 
qaenily is) is most antagonistic to fruitfulness. 
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It is surpruing, nowadays, the quantity of wine Bomefew 
young ungle ladie», at parties, can imbibe without being 
iotoxicated ; but whether, if such ladies marry, they will 
make fniitful vines is quite another matter ; but of this 
I am quite sure, that such girls will, as a rule, make deli- 
cate, hysterical, and unhealthy wives. The young are 
peculiarly sensitive to the evil effects of overstimuUtion. 
Excessive wine-drinking with them is a canker eating into 
their very lives. Time it ia that these iacts were pro- 
claimed through the length and breadth of our land, be- 
fore mischief he done past remedy. 

Champagne ia a fashionable and favorite beverage at 
parties, especially at dances. It is a marvel to note how 
girls will, in quantities, imbibe the dangerous liquid. 
How cheerful they are after it ; how fright their colors ; 
bow sparkling their eyes ; how voluble their tongues ; how 
brilliant their ideas! But,alas! the effectit are very eva- 
nescent — dark clouds soon o'ershodow the horizon, and 
all ia changed I How pale, after it, they become ; how 
sallow their complexions ; how dim thetr eyes ; how silent 
their tODgnes; how depressed their spirits — depression fol- 
lowing in an inverse ratio to overstimulation ; and if de- 
pres^on, as a matter of couTse, weakness and disease I 
Champagne ia one of the most &acinating but most des- 
perately dangerous and deceptive drinks a young girl can 
imbibe, and should he shunned as the plague ! Young 
men who witness their proceedings admire them vastly 
as partners for the evening, but neither covet nor secure 
them as partners for life. Can they be blamed ? Cer- 
tainly not! They well know that girls who, at a dance, 
imbibe /ree/y of the champognecup, and who, at a dinner- 
party drink, as some few are in the babit of drinking, 
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I am quite convinced of one thing, namely, that the 
drinking of much wine — be it light as claret, or be it heavy 
as port — sadly injures the complexion, and makes it 
muddy, speckled, broken-out, and toad-like. 

It is high time that medical men should speak out on 
ihe subject, and that with no " uncertain sound,'' before 
mischief be done past remedy, and before our island be- 
oome as barren of children as France unfortunately now is. 

If a lady be laboring under debility, she is generally 
dosed with quantities of wine — ^the greater the debility 
the more wine she is made to take, until at length the poor 
unfortunate creature almost lives upon wine. Her ap- 
petite for food is by such means utterly destroyed, and 
she is for a time kept alive by stimulants; her stomach 
at length will take nothing else, and she becomes a con- 
firmed invalid, soon dropping into an untimely gravel 
This is a most grievous, and, unfortunately, in this country, 
not an uncommon occurrence. Much wine will never 
make a delicate lady strong — ^it will increase her weakness, 
not her strength. Wine in excess does not strengthen, 
but, on the contrary, produces extreme debility. Let 
this be borne in mind, and much misery might then be 
averted. 

Remember, I am not objecting to a lady taking wine in 
moderation — certainly not; a couple of glasses, for in- 
stance, in the day, of either sherry or claret, might do her 
great good; but I do strongly object to her drinking, as 
many ladies do, five or six glasses of wine during that 
time. I will maintain that such a quantity is most detri- 
mental both to her health and to her fecundity. 

The e£Pect of the use of wine is beneficial ; but the efiect 
of the abme of it is deplorable in the extreme. Wine is 
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an edge-tool, aod will, if not carefully handled, assuredly 
wound most unmercifully. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the quantity of wine consumed by many ladies is one 
cause, in this our day, of so much delicacy of constitution. 
It is a crying evil, and demands spc«dy redress; and as 
no more worthy medical champion has appeared iu the 
field to fight the battle of moderate wine-drinking, I my- 
self have boldly come forward to commence the affray, fer- 
vently trusting that some earnest men may join me in the 
coofiict. I consider that the advocates for a plentiful sup- 
ply of alcoholic stimulants are wrong, and that the up- 
holders of total-abstinence principles are equally wrong; 
and the only path of health and of safety lies between them 
both — in moderation. A teetotaler and an advocate for 
a plentiful supply of alcoholic drinks are both very diffi- 
cult to please; iodeed, tlie one and the other are most in- 
temperate. I am aware that what I have written will be 
caviled at, and will give great offense to both extreme par- 
ties; hut I am quit« prepared and willing to abide the 
consequences, and sincerely hope that what I have said, 
wUlbe the means ofventilating the subject, which is sadly 
needed. It is the violence and obstinacy of the contend- 
ing parties, each of whom is partly right and partly wrong, 
that have long ago prcvc:;ted a settlement of the question 
at issue, and have consequently been the means of causing 
much heart-burning, misery, and sufiering. The Timea 
once pithily remarked, that it would be well if the two 
combatants were " to mix their liquors." 

A young wife ought to rise betimes in the morning, and 
after she be ouce awake should never doze. Dozing ia 
both weakening to the body and enervating to the mind. 
It ia a species of dram-drioking ; let my fair reader, ther&i 
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fere, fihan it with all her might. Let her imitate the ex- 
ample of the Duke of Wellington, who, whenever he 
turned in bed, made a point of turning out of it; indeed, 
80 determined was that illustrious man not to allow him- 
self to doze nft^r he was once awake, that he had his bed 
made so email, that he could not conveniently turn in it 
without first of all turning out of it. Let her, as soon 
as she is married, commence early rising; let her estab- 
lish the habit, and it will for life cling to her : 

" Awaka I tb* moraiDg ibiaai, and tha (r«h field 
Calli nt; wa loie tha prima, to mark how ipring 
Our lander planli; how blawi tha oitroD grore, 
WbM dropa Ihe m^rrh, and what the balmy reed; 
How Nature pkinti har oolori : how the be* 
Sita OD tha bloom." — Milltn, 

It is wonderful how much may be done betimes in (he 
morning. There is nothing like a good start. It makes 
for the remainder of the day the occupation easy and 
pleasant — 

" Happy, thrloe happ;, arary one 
Who aeai hii labor well begun. 
And not perpleied and maltipllad 
Bj idly waiting for time and tide." — Longftlloa. 

How glorious, and balmy, and health -giving, is the 
first breath of the morning, more especially to those liv- 
ing in the country! It is more exhilarating, invigorating, 
and refreshing than it is all the rest of the day. If you 
wish to be strong, if you desire to retain your good looks 
and your youthful appearance, if you are desirous of hav- 
ing a family, rise betimes in the morning; if you are 
anxious to lay the foundation for a long life, jump out of 
bed the moment you are awake. Let there be no dally- 
ing, no parleying with the enemy, or the battle is lost. 
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and joa will never after become an carlj riser: yon iriD 
then lose one of the greatest charms and bleaaingB of lifi^ 
and will, probably, not have the felicity of ever hftftfiming 
a mother ; if you do become one, it will most likdj be of 
puny children. The early risers make the healthy, bright, 
long-lived wives and mothers. Bnt if a wife is to be an 
early riHcr, she must have a little courage and determina- 
tion ; great advantages in this world are never gained 
without; but what is cither man or woman good for, if 
they have not those qualities? 

An early riser ought always to have something to eat 
and drink, such as a little bread and butter, and either a 
cup of tea or a draught of new milk, before she goes out 
in the morning ; this need not interfere with, at the usual 
hour, her regular breakfast. If she were to take a long 
walk on an empty stomach, she would for the remainder 
of the day feel tired and exhausted, and she woold then, 
but most unfairly, fancy that early rising did not agree 
with her. 

The early morning is one of the best and most enjoy- 
able portions of the day. There is a perfect charm in na- 
ture which early risers alone can appreciate. It is only 
the early riser that ever sees "the rosy mom," the blush- 
ing of the sky, which is gloriously beautiful I Nature, in 
the early morning, seems to rejoice and be glad, and to 
pour out her richest treasures : the birds vie with each 
other in their sweetest carols ; the dew on the grass, like 
unto myriads of diamonds, glittering and glistening, and 
glinting in the rays of the sun; occasionally the cobwebs 
on the shrubs and bushes, like exquisite lace sparkling 
with gcms^ the fresh and matchless perfume and fra- 
grance of the earth and flowers ; — these, one and all, are 
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gloriously beautiful to behold, and can only be enjoyed to 
perfection in the early morning, while the majority of peo- 
ple, during the choicest periods of their existence, are swel- 
tering, and dozing, and deteriorating, both in body and 
mind, on beds of down, when they ought to be up, out, 
and about I Can it be wondered at, when such weakening 
and enervating practices are so much in vogue — for lux- 
ury is the curse of the day — ^that there are so many bar- 
ren wives in England ? It looks, on the first blush, that 
many of the customs and practices of the present day 
were to cause barrenness ; for, assuredly, if they had been 
instituted on purpose, they could not have performed their 
task more surely and successfully. 

It might be said that the dews of the morning are dan- 
gerous! The dews of the early morning are beneficial to 
health, while the dews of the evening are detrimental. 
How truly the poet sings — 

" Dew-drops are the gemi of morning. 
Bat the tean of monrnAil ere I " 

Early rising imparts health to the frame, strength to 
the muscles, and comeliness to the countenance; it clears 
the brain, and thus brightens the intellect; it is a panacea 
fi^r many of the ills of life, and, unlike many panaceas, it 
is both simple and pleasant in its operation ; it calms the 
troubled breast; it gives a zest to the after-employments 
and pleasures of the day ; and makes both man and woman 
look up from ^^ nature's works to nature's God I " 

Early rising rejuvenizes the constitution : it makes the 
middle-aged look young, and the old look middle-aged ; 
it is the finest cosmetic in the world, and tints the cheeks 
with a bloom the painter emulates, but in vain I On the 
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other hand, late rising adds years to the looks, fills tlie 
body Avith aches and pains, and the countenance with 
crow-feet and wrinkles; gives a yellowness and pimples 
to the face, and depression to the spirits. Aged looks and 
ill-health invariably follow in the wake of lat€ rising. 

If a raistreaa rise early, the servants are likely to follow 
suit: a lazy mistress is almost sure to have lazy servants; 
the bouse becomes a sluggard's dwelling ! Do not let me 
- be misunderstood; I do not recommend any unreasonable 
hours for rising in the morning ; I do not advise a wife to 
rise early for the sake of rising early : there would be 
neither merit nor sense in it ; I wish her to have her full 
complement of sleep — seven or eight hours; but I do ad- 
vise her to go to bed early, in order that she might be up 
every morning at six o'clock in the summer, and at seven 
o'clock in the winter. I maintain that it is the duty of 
every wife, unless prevented by illness, to be an early riser. 
This last reason should have greater weight with her than 
any other that can possibly be brought forward! All 
things in this world ought to be done from a sense of 
duty ; duty ought to be a wife's and every other person's 
pole star! 

There is a wonderful and glorious object in creation 
which few, very few, ladies, passing strange though it be, 
have ever seen — the rising of the sun ! The few who have 
seen it are, probably, those who have turned night into 
day, who are returning home in the early morning, jaded 
and tired, after dancing the whole of the previous night. 
These, of course, can not enjoy, and most likely do not 
even see, the magnificent spectacle! 

I am not advising my lair reader to rise every morning 
with the rising of the sun — certainly not; but if she be 
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an early riser, she might occasionally indulge herself in 
beholding the glorious sight! 

" The top of the morning to you," is a favorite Irish sal- 
utation, and is very expressive and complimentary. '^ The 
top of the morning" — the early morning, the time when 
the sun first rises in his majesty and splendor — is the most 
glorious, and health-giving, and best part of the whole 
day; when nature and all created beings rejoice and are 
glad: 

" But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth. 
The sun is in the heftveDs, and life on earth ; 
Floweri in the ralley, iplendor in the beam, 
Health in the gale, and freshness in the stream." 

Let a young wife, if she be anxious to have a family 
and healthy progeny, be in bed betimes. It is impossible 
that she can rise early in the morning unless she retire 
early at night. "One hour^s sleep before midnight is 
worth three afler." Sleep before midnight is most essen- 
tial to health, and if to health, to beauty; hence, sleep 
before midnight is called beauty-aleep. The finest cos- 
metic is health I 

She ought to pay particular attention to the ventila^ 
tian of her sleeping apartment, and she herself, before 
leaving, the chamber in the morning, ought never to omit 
to open the windows ; and in the summer, if the room be 
large, she should during the night leave, for about six 
or eight inches, the window-sash open. If the room be 
small it will be desirable to have, instead of the window, 
the door (secured from intrusion by a door-chain) un- 
closed ; and to have, as well, cither the skylight or the 
landing window open. There ought by some means or 
other, if the inmates of the room are to have sweet and 
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refreshing sleep, to be thorough ventilatioa of the sleqH 
ing apartment. I have no patience to hear some men as- 
sert that it is better to sleep in a dose room — ^in a fool 
room ! They might, with equal truth, declare that it is 
desirable for a healthy person to swallow every night a 
dose of arsenic in order to prolong his life ! CarlxMiie 
ac*id gas is as truly a poison as arsenic ! If there be a 
dressing-room next to the bed-room, it will be well to 
have the dressing-room window, instead of the bed-room 
window, open at night. The dressing-room door will 
regulate the quantity of air to be admitted into the bed- 
room, opening it either little or much as the weather nugfat 
be cold or otherwise. The idea that it will give cold is 
erroneous ; it will be more likely, by strengthening the 
system and by carrying off the impurities of the longs 
and skin, to prevent cold. 

Some i)ersons, accustomed all their lives to sleep in a 
close, foul room — in a room contaminated with ouiranio 
acid gas — can not sleep in a fresh, well-ventilated cham- 
ber, in a chamber with cither door or window open : they 
seem to require the stupefying effects of the carbonic acid 
gas, and can not sleep without it I If such be the case, 
and as sleep is of such vital importance to the human 
economy, let both window and door be closed, but do not, 
on any account, let the chimney be stopped, as there must 
be, in a bed-room, ventilation of some kind or another, 
or ill health will inevitably ensue. 

It is madness to sleep in a room without ventilation — 
it is inhalijig poison; for the carbonic acid gas, the re-« 
fuse of respiration, which the lungs are constantly throw- 
ing off, is a poison — a deadly poison — and, of course, if 
there be no ventilation, a person must breathe thig 
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bonie acid gas mixed with the atmospheric air. Hence 
the importance, the vital importance, of either an open 
chimney or of an open window, or of both. The chim- 
ney, then, even if the window be closed, ought never to be 
stopped ; and the window either of the bed-room or of 
the dressing-room, should not be closed, even in the night, 
unless the weather be either very wet or bitterly cold. I 
should strongly reconmiend my fair reader, and, indeed, 
every one else, to peruse the good and talented Florence 
Nightingale's Notes on Nursing. They ought to be writ- 
ten in leUers of gold, and should be indelibly impressed 
on the memory of every one who has the interest of hu- 
man life and happiness at heart. Florence Nightingale 
declares that no one, while in bed, ever coUehes cold from 
proper ventilation. I believe her ; and I need not say 
that no one has had more experience and better opportuni- 
ties of judging about what she writes than this accom- 
plished authoress. 

I fearlessly assert that no one can sleep sweetly and re- 
freshingly unless there be thorough ventilation of the 
diamber. She may have, in an unventilaled apartment, 
heavy, drowsy, death-like sleep, and well she might ! She 
is under the stupefying effects of poison ; the carbonic acid 
gas, which is constantly being evolved from the lungs, 
and which wants a vent, but can not obtain it, is, as I have 
before remarked, a deadly poison ! She may as well take 
every night a stupefying opiate, as breathe nightly a bed- 
room charged with carbonic acid gas; the one would, in 
the long run, be as pernicious as the other. To show the 
power of carbonic acid gas in sending people to sleep, we 
have only to notice a crowded church of an evening; 
when, even if the preacher be an eloquent man, the ma- 
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jority of the congregation is fast asleep, — ^is, in point of 
fact, under the soporific influence of the carbonic acid gas, 
the church being at the time full of it. Carbonic acid 
gas is as certain, if not more certain, to produce a heavy 
death-like slumber as either numbing opium or drowsy 
poppy. 

I moreover declare that she can not have sweet, refresh- 
ing sleep at night unless during the day she take plenty 
of exercise, and unless she has an abundance of activCi 
useful occupation. 

Occupation — active, useful occupation — is the best 
composing medicine in the world ; and the misfortune of 
it is that the wealthy have little or no occupation to cause 
them to sleep. Pleasure they have in abundance, but 
little or no real occupation. " The sleep of a laboring 
man is sweet, whether he eat little or much : but the 
abundance of the rich will not suffer them to sleep.'' 

Sleep is of more consequence to the human economy 
than food. Nothing should therefore be allowed by a 
young wife to interfere with sleep. And as the attend- 
ance on large assemblies, balls, and concerts, sadly, in 
every way, interfere with sleep, they ought, one and all, 
to be sedulously avoided. 

As exercise is very conducive and provocative of sleep — 
sound, sweet, child-like sleep — exercise must be practiced, 
and that not by fits and starts, but r^ularly and system- 
atically. She ought, then, during the day, with exercise 
and with occupation, to tire herself, and she will then 
have sweet and refreshing sleep. But some ladies never 
do tire themselves except with excitement ; they do not 
know what it is to be tired either by a long walk or by 
household work. They can tire themselves with dancing 
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at a ball ; poor fragile creatures can remain np the whole 
night waltzing, quadrilling; and galloping, but would be 
shocked at the idea and at the vulgarity of walking a 
mile at a stretch ! Poor creatures, they are to be pitied ; 
and, if they ever marry, so are their husbands. Are such 
wives as these likely to be mothers, and if they are, are 
their ofl&pring likely to be strong? Are such wives as 
these likely to be the mothers of our future warriors, of 
oar future statesmen, and of our other worthies — men of 
mark^ who, 

'* Departing, leare behind them 
Pootprinta on the sands of time 1 " 

Sleep is the choicest gift of God. Sleep is a comforter, 
a solace, a boon, a nourisher, a friend. Happy, thrice 
happy, is a wife who can sleep like unto a little child ! 
When she is well, what a comfort is sleep ; when she is 
ill, what a soother of pain is sleep ; when she is in trouble, 
what a precious balm is sleep ! 

Hear what our noblest poet, Shakspeare, says of sleep : 

"Sleep that knits ap the rareled sleere of eare, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor's bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second coarse. 
Chief nonrisher in life's feast." 

A luxurious, idle wife can not sleep ; she, night after 
night, tumbles and tosses on her bed of down. What has 
she done during the day to tire herself, and thus to induce 
sleep ? Alas, nothing I She in consequence never expe- 
riences 

" Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 

For, after all, out-door exercise and useful occupation 
are the best composing medicines in the world I Encom- 
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passed as she is with every luxury — partaking of all the 
delicacies of the seasoo, of the richest viands, and of the 
choicest wines— decked out in costly apparel — reclining on 
the softest cushions — surroimded with exquisite scenery, 
with troops of friends, and with bevies of servants; — 
yet, notwithstanding all these apparent advantages, she is 
often timefl one of the most debilitated, complaining, " nerv- 
ous," hysterical, and miserable of mortals. The cauae* 
of all these afflictions are — she has nothing to do ; she is 
overwhelmed with prosperity ; she is like a fire that is 
being extinguished in consequence of being overloaded 
with fuel ; she is being killed with overmuch kindness ; 
she is a drone in a hive where all must work if they are 
to be strong and well, and bright, and cheerful ; for labor 
is the lot of all and the law for all, for " God is no re- 
specter of persons." The rtmediea for a lady affected as 
above described are simple and yet efficacious — namely, 
umplicity of living, and an abundance of outdoor exer- 
aae and of useful occupation. It would have been to the 
manifest ad vantage of many a &ir dame if she were obliged 
to put down her cloM carriage, and were compelled to 
walk instead of drive. Riding in close carriages nurse 
many ailments which walking would banish; a brisk 
walk is the best tonic and the most reviving medicine in 
the world, and would prevent the necessity of her swal- 
lowing so much nauseous physic. Nature's simple rem- 
edies are oftentimes far superior and fer more agreeable 
than any to be found in the Pharmacopoeia. It would 
have been a blessing to many a rich, indolent, and luxu- 
rious lady if she had been bom in a lower rank — in cue 
in which she had been compelled to work for her daily 
bread ; if she had been, she would, in manr instances. 
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have been fkr happier and healthier than she now is. In- 
dolence and luxury kill more than hard work and hard 
fare ever did or ever will kill. Indolence and luxury are 
slow poisons ; they destroy by degrees, but are in the end 
as certain in their deleterious effects as either arsenic or 
deadly nightshade. 

" Come hither, ye that preii year bedi of down. 
And sleep not; lee him iweftting o'er hit bread 
Before he eati it. ' T is the primal earie. 
Bat foftened into meroy — made the pledge 
Of cheerfal days, and nights without a groan." 

I must not forget to speak of the paramount import- 
ance in a dwelling of an abundance of light — of daylight. 
Light is life, light is health, light is a physician ! Light 
is life : the sun gives life as well as light ; if it were not 
for the sun, all creation would wither and die. There is 
" no vitality or healthful structure without light." Light 
ifl health : it strengthens the frame, it cheers the heart, 
and tints the cheeks with a roseate hue I Light is a phy- 
sician : it drives away many diseases, as the mists vanish 
at the approach of the sun ; and it cures numerous ail- 
ments which drugs alone are unable to relieve. 

Look at the bloom on the face of a milkmaid ! What 
is it that tints her cheeks? An abundance of light. Be- 
hold the pallid, corpse-like countenance of a factory girl ! 
"^liat bbnchcs her cheek ? The want of light, of air, 
and of sunshine. 

A room, then, ought to have large windows, in order 
that the sun might penetrate into every nook and corner 
of the apartment. A gardener thoroughly appreciates 
the importance of light to his flowers ; he knows, also, 
that if he wishes to blanch some kinds of vegetables — 
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such as celery and sea-kale — ^he must keep the light from 
them ; and if my fair reader desires to blanch her own 
cheeks, she ought to keep the light from them ; but, on 
the other hand, if she be anxious to be healthy and rosy, 
she must have plenty of light in her dwelling. 

The want of light stunts the growth, dims the sight, 
and damps the spirits. Colliers, who a great part of their 
lives live in the bowels of the earth, are generally stunted ; 
prisoners, confined for years in a dark dungeon, frequently 
become blind ; people who live in dark houses are usually 
melancholic. 

Light banishes from rooms foulness, fiistiness, musti- 
ness, and smells. Light ought therefore to be freely al- 
lowed to enter every house, and be esteemed as the most 
welcome of visitors. Let me then advise every young 
wife to admit into her dwelling an abundance of light, of 
air, and of sunshine. 

Some ladies, to keep off the sun, to prevent it from 
fading the furniture, have, in the summer time, all the 
blinds of the windows of the house down. Hence, they 
save the fading of the furniture, and, instead of which, 
they fade their own and their children's cheeks. Maqy 
houses, with all their blinds down, look like so many pris- 
ons, or as if the inmates were in deep affliction, or as if 
they were performing penance ; for is it not a penance to 
be deprived of the glorious light of day, which is as ex- 
hilarating to the spirits as, and much more beneficial than, 
a glass of champagne ? 

It is a grievous sin to keep out from a dwelling the 
glorious sunshine. We have heard of " a trap to catch a 
sunbeam : " let the open windows be a trap, and a more 
desirable prize can not be caught than a sunbeam. Sun- 
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beams, both physical and metaphorical, make a house a 
paradise apon earth ! 

Let me strongly caution the newly-made wife against 
the evil efiects of tight lacing. The waist ought, as a ru le, 
to he from twenty-seven to twenty-nine- inches in circum- 
ference ; if, therefore, she bind and gird herself in until 
ahe be mily twenty-three inches, and, in some cases, until 
ahe be only twenty-one inches, it must be done at the ex- 
pense of comfort, of health, and happiness. If stays be 
worn tightly, they press down the contents of the lower 
part of the belly, which might either prevent a lady from 
having a family, or might produce a miscarriage. 

Let her dress be loose, and be adapted to the season. 
She ought not to adopt the fashion of wearing in the 
morning warm clothes with long sleeves, and in the even- 
ing thin dresses with short sleeves. '^ It is hopeless to 
battle with fashion in matters of dress ; women will never 
believe that their bonnets, neck-wrappers, or huge petti- 
coats (until they go out of fashion) can have anything to 
do with headaches, sore throats, or rheumatism ; but they 
ought to know that the more they swathe themselves, tho 
more tender and delicate they are likely to be. If they 
wish to withstand cold, they should accustom themselves 
to bear it." 

If a young wife be delicate, and if her circulation be 
languid, a flannel vest next the skin, and in the daytime, 
should, winter and summer be worn. Scarlet is, in such 
a case, a fiivorite color, and may be selected for the pur- 
pose. 

It is important that it should be borne in mind that the 
wearing of flannel next the skin is more necessary in the 
nimmer than in the winter time. A lady in the summer 
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is apty when hot, either from the weather or from exertion^ 
to get into a draught to cool herself, and not wearing flan- 
nel next the skin, she is almost sure at such times to catch 
a cold. Now, flannel being a bad conductor of heat, keeps 
the body at a tolerably equal temperature, and thus ma- 
terially lessens the risk. When it is considered that many 
of the diseases afflicting humanity arise from colds, the 
value of wearing flannel next the skin as a preventive is 
at once apparent. 

Never was there such a time as the present when dress 
was so much thought of. Grand dresses now sweep our 
dirty streets and thoroughfiires ; rich velvets, silks, and 
satins, are as plentiful as dead leaves in autumn. '^ There 
is so much to gaze and stare at in the dress, one's eyes are 
quite dazzled and weary, and can hardly pierce through 
to that which is clothed upon.'' Dress is become a crying 
evil ; many ladies clothe themselves in gorgeous apparel 
at the expense of household comforts, and even of house- 
hold necessaries : 

" We sacrifice to dreis, tiU houiehold joyt 
And eomfurts eeaie. Dresi draini our eeUan dry. 
And keeps oar Urder lean— ^puta out our Href, 
And introduces hanger, frost, and woe, 
Where peace and hospitality might reign." 

It might be said, Whiat has all this to do with the health 
of a wife? I reply. Much. The customs, habits, and 
luxuries of the present day are very antagonistic both to 
health and fecundity. 

She must not coddle, nor should she muffle up her 
throat with furs. Boas are the most frequent cause of 
sore throats and quinsies, and therefore the sooner they 
are discarded the better. ^' And this is perfectly true. 
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though few seem to be aware of the fiict. Relaxed throats 
would be rare if cold water was more plentifully used, both 
externally and internally, and mufflers were laid aside.'' 

.If my gentle reader will freely use cold water ablutions, 
she will find that she will not require nearly so much 
clothing and muffling up. It is those who use so Utile 
water who have to wear so much clothing ; and the mis- 
fortune of it is, the more clothes they wear the more they 
require. Many young people arc wrapped and muffled 
up in the winter time like old folks, and by coddling they 
become prematurely old — frightened at a breath of air and 
at a shower of rain, and shaking in their shoes at an east- 
erly wind ! Should such things be ? 

Pleasure, to a certain degree, is as necessary to the 
health of a young wife, and every one else, as the sun is 
to the earth — to warm, to cheer, and to invigorate it, and 
to bring out its verdure. Pleasure, in moderation, rej uvcn- 
izesy humanLees, and improves the character, and expands 
and exercises the good qualities of the mind ; but, like the 
min, in its intensity it oppresseth, drieth up, and withcreth. 
Pleasures kept within due bounds are good, but in excess 
are utterly subversive of health and happiness. A wife 
who lives in a whirl of pleasure and excitement is always 
weakly and '* nervous," and utterly unfitted for her duties 
and responsibilities. 

Let ihe pleasures of a newly-married wife, then, be dic- 
tated by reason, and not by fiisliion. She ought to avoid 
all recreations of an exciting kind, as depression always 
follows excitement. I would have her prefer the amuse- 
ments of the country to those of t lie town, such as a flower- 
garden, botany, archery, croquet, bowls, — everything, in 
fiusty that will take her into the open air, and will cause 
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her to appreciate the pare, simple, and exquisite beauties 
of nature. Croquet, I consider to be one of the best games 
ever invented : it induces a lady to take exercise which 
perhaps she would not otherwise do ; it takes her into the 
open air, it strengthens her muscles, it expands her chest, 
it promotes digestion, it circulates her blood, and it gives 
her an interest in the game which is most beneficial both 
to mind and body. 

Oh, that my countrywomen should prefer the contam- 
inated and foul air of ball and of concert-rooms, to the 
fresh, sweet, and health-giving air of the country I 

Let me in this place enter my strong protest against a 
young wife dancinffy more especially if she be enceinte. 
If she be anxious to have a family, it is a most dangerous 
amusement, as it is a fruitful source of miscarriage ; and 
the misfortune is, that if she once have a miscarriage, she 
might go on again and again, until her constitution be 
severely injured, and until all hopes of her ever becoming 
a mother are at an end. 

The quiet retirement of her own home ought then to be 
her greatest pleasure and her most precious privilege. 
Home is, or ought to be, the kingdom of woman, and she 
should be the reigning potentate. England is the only 
place in the world that truly knows what home really 
means. The French have actually no word in their 
language to express its meaning: 

" That home, the soiind we EDglish lore bo weU, 
Hai been ai strange to me as to those nations 
That hare no word, they tell me, to express it." 

Cheerfulness, contentment, occupation and healthy ac- 
tivity of mind, can not be too strongly recommended. A 
cheerful^ happy temper is one of the most valuable attri- 
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bates a wife can have. The possession of such a virtue 
not only makes herself, but every one around her, happy. 
It gilds with sunshine the humblest dwelling, and often 
converts an indifferent husband into a good one. Con* 
tentment is the finest medicine in the world; it not only 
frcqnently prevents disease, but, if disease be present, it 
aasists in curing it. Happy is the man who has a con- 
tented wife ! A peevish, discontented helpmate (helpmate, 
aave the mark!) is always ailing, is never satisfied, and 
docs not know, and does not deserve to know, what real 
happiness is. She is '^a thorn in the flesh.'' 

One of the greatest requisites, then, for a happy home, 
is a cheerful, contented, bright, and merry wife; her face 
is a perpetual sunshine, her presence is that of an angel ; 
she is happy in herself, and she imparts happiness to all 
around her. A gentle, loving, confiding, placid, hopeful, 
and trusting disposition has a great charm for a husband, 
and ought, by a young wife, to be assiduously cultivated — 

"For gentleneii, and love, and trust, 
Pravail o'er angrj wave and gait." — Longfellow, 

Every young wife, let her station be ever so exalted, 
ought to attend to her household duties. Her health, and 
consequently her happiness, demand the exertion. The 
want of occupation — healthy, useful occupation — is a 
fraitful source of discontent, of sin, of disease, and bar- 
renness. If a young married lady did but know the im- 
portance of occupation — how much misery might be 
averted, and how much happiness might, by attending to 
her household duties, be insured — she would appreciate 
the importance of the advice. Occupation improves the 
healthy drives away ennui^ cheers the hearth and home. 
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andy what is tnost important, if hoosehold duties be wcU 
looked afler, her house becomes a paradise, and she the 
ministering angel to her husband. But she might say — 
I can not always be occupied; it bores me; it is like a 
common person: I am a lady; I was not made to work; 
I have neither the strength nor the inclination for it; I 
feel weak and tired, nervous and spiritless, and must have 
rest. I reply, in the expressive words of the poet, that — 

" Absence of occupation ii not reit, — 
A mind quite vacant ii a mind diitreu'd." — Coyeper. 

" If time be heavy on your hands," are there no house- 
hold duties to look after, no servants to instruct, no flower- 
beds to arrange, no school-<;hildren to teach, no sick-room 
to vbit, no aged people to comfort, no widow nor orpiian 
to relieve? — 

" Kor any poor about your landi 7 
Oh I teach the orphan boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan girl to tew — 
Pray Heaven for a human heart." — Temiytoii. 

To have nothing to do is most wretched, wearisome, and 
destructive to the mind. The words of Martin Luther 
on this subject should be written in letters of gold, and 
ought to be kept in constant remembrance by every man 
and woman, be they rich or poor, lettered or unlettered, 
gentle or simple. "The mind," said he, "is like a mill 
that can not stop worJcing ; give it something to grind, and 
it will grind that. If it has nothing to grind, it grinds 
on yet, but it is itself it grinds and wears away." 

A lady in this enlightened age of ours considers it to bo 
horridly low and vulgar to strengthen her loins with ex- 
ercise and her arms with occupation, although such a 
plan of procedure is recommended in the Bible by the 
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of men, — ^'She girdeth her loins with strength, 
snd strengthenedi her arms/' 

A husband soon becomes tired of grand performances 
on the piano, of crotchet and worsted work, and of other 
fiddle-faddle employments; bat he can always appreciate 
m comfortable, clean, well-ordered, bright, cheerful, happy 
home, and a good dinner. It might be said that a wife 
18 not the proper person to cook her husband's dinner. 
Tnie; but a wife should see and know that the cook does 
her daty ; and if she did, perchance, understand how the 
dinner ought to be cooked, I have yet to learn that the 
husband would for such knowledge think any the worse 
of her. 

A grazing fiirmer is three or four years in bringing a 
beast to perfection, fit for human food. Is it not a sin, 
after so much time and pains, for an idiot of a cook, in 
the course of one short hour or two, to ruin, by vile cook- 
ery, a joint of such meat? Is it not time, then, that a 
wife herself should know how a joint of meat ought to 
be cooked, and thus to be able to give instructions accord- 
mgly? 

A boy is brought up to his profession, and is expected 
to know it thoroughly ; how is it that a girl is not brought 
up to her profession of a wife ; and why is it that she is 
nottaught to thoroughly understand all household duties? 
The daughters of a gentleman's family in olden times spent 
an hoar or two every morning in the kitchen and in the 
laundry, and were initiated into the mysteries of pastry 
and pudding-making, of preserving fruit, of ironing, etc. 
Their mothers' and their grandmothers' receipt-books 
were at their finger-ends. But now look at the picture: 
the daughters of a gentleman's family of the present day 
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consider it very low and horridly vulgar to understand 
any such matters. It is just as absurd to ask a lady to 
play on the piano who has never been taught music as to 
ask a vdfe to direct her servants to perform duties which 
she herseff knows nothing about. The duties of a wife 
can not come either by intuition or by instinct more than 
music can. Again I say, every lady, before she be married, 
ought to be thoroughly taught her profession — ^the duties 
of a vdfe; she then would not be at the tender mercies 
of her servants, many of whom are either unprincipled or 
inefficient. 

Do not think that I am overstating the importance of 
the subject. A good dinner — I mean a well-cooked din- 
ner (which, be it ever so plain, is really a good dinner) — 
is absolutely essential to the health, to the very existence 
of yourself and your husband ; and how, if it be left to 
the tender mercies oi the present race of cooks, can you 
have it? High time it is that every vdfe, let Jier station 
be either high or low, should look into the matter herself, 
and remedy the crying evil of the day. They manage 
these things better in Sweden. There the young ladies of 
wealthy families cook — actually themselves cook — ^the 
dinners ; and instead of their considering it a disgrace, 
and to be horridly low and vulgar, they look upon it as 
one of their greatest privileges I And what is the conse- 
quence ? A badly-cooked dinner is rare, and not, as it 
frequently is in this country, of frequent occurrence ; and 
'^ peace and happiness " reign triumphant. It is a pity, 
too, that we do not take a leaf out of the book of our 
neighbors the French. Every woman in France is a good 
cook ; good cookery with them is the rule — ^with us it is 
the exception. A well-cooked dinner is a blessing to all 
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who partake of it; it promotes digestion, it sweetens the 
temper, it cheers the hearth and home. There is nothing 
tries the temper more than an ill*oooked dinner ; it makes 
people dyspeptic, and for a dyspeptic to be sweet-tempered 
is an atter impossibility. Let me, therefore, advise my 
fair reader to look well into the matter ; either the'gloom 
or the sunshine of a house much depends upon herself and 
mnd upon her household management. It, might be said — 
What a poor creature a man must be to require so much 
mttention. Truly, if his health be not looked after, if his 
oomforts be not attended to, he is indeed a poor creature ! 

Every young wife should be able— ought to be instructed 
by her mother or by some competent person — it should 
be a part of her education— to teach and to train her own 
servants aright. Unfortunately, in the present day there 
is too much cant and humbug about the instruction of the 
lower orders, and domestic servants among the rest. They 
mre instructed in many things that are perfectly useless to 
them, the knowledge of which only makes them dissatis- 
fied with their lot, and tends to make them bad servants. 
Among other useless subjects taught them are the ^'olo- 
gies.'' It would be much more to the purpose if they were 
thoroughly instructed in all household duties, and '* in the 
three R's — ^reading, 'riting, and 'rithmetic,'' — ^in obedience 
to ihdr mistresses, and in simplicity of demeanor and dress. 
The servants themselves would be immensely benefited 
by such lessons. 

A '' blue-stocking '' makes, as a rule, a wretched wife ; 
it would be fiir better forlhe health of her husband, of 
herself, and her family, if, instead of cultivating Latin and 
Greek, she would cultivate her household duties, more es- 
pecially a thorough knowledge of the culinary department. 
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'^ A man is^ in general, better pleased when he has a good 
dinner upon his table than when his wife speaks Greek.'' 

As soon as a lady marries, the romantic nonsense of 
school-girls will rapidly vanish, and the stem realities of 
life vdll take their place, and she will then know, and 
sometimes to her grievous oost, that a useful wife will be 
thought much more of than either an omanienial or a 
learned one. 

It is better for a young wife, and for every one else, to 
have too much than too little occupation. The misfortune 
of the present day is, that servants are made to do oU the 
work, while the mistress of the house remains idle. Re- 
mains idle I Yes ; and by remaining idle, remains out 
of health I Idleness is a curse, and brings misery in its 
train ! How slow the hours crawl on when a person has 
nothing to do ; but how rapidly they fly when she is fully 
occupied I Besides, idleness is a frequent cause of bar- 
renness. Hard-worked, industrious women are prolific ; 
while idle ladies are frequently childless, or, if they do have 
a family, their children are puny, and their labors are 
usually both hard and lingering. We doctors know fiill 
well the difierence there often is between the labor of a 
poor, hard- worked woman and of a rich, idle lady : in the 
one case the labor is usually quick and easy; in the other, 
it is often hard and lingering. Oh, if wives would consider 
betimes the importance of an abundance of exercise and 
of occupation, what an immense amount of misery, of pain, 
of anxiety, and anguish they might avert I Work is a 
blessed thing ; if we do not Work we pay the penalty — 
we suffer ^' in mind, body, and estate." An idle man or 
an idle woman is an object of the deepest pity and com" 
miseration* 
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liOOgfellow, in his Song of the Blaehsmith, beautifully 
and graphically describes the importance and the value 
^oocapation ; and as occupation is as necessary to a woman 
as to a man^ I can not resist transcribing it : 

" ToUiaf — njoieinf— •orrowing, 

Onward through life he goeg ; 
Xaah momlBg leei lome tMk begin, 

Bfteh erening leei iti eloie ; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Hm enmed % night'i repoie." 

Truly may it be said that ** occupation earns a night's 
repose.'^ It is the finest composing medicine in the world, 
mnd, unlike an opiate, it never gives a headache ; it never 
produces coetiveness ; and never, by repetition, loses its 
effiwi. Sloth and restlessness, even on down, are gener- 
ally bed-fellows : 

" Wearineii 
Can more npon the flint, when nifty iloth 
Finds the down pillow hard." 

The mind, it is well known, exerts great influence over 
the body in promoting health, and in causing and in cur- 
ing disease. A delicate woman is always nervous ; she 
is apt to make mountains of mole-hilk ; she is usually too 
prone to fiuicy herself worse than she really is. I should 
recommend my gentle reader not to fiill into this error, 
and not to magnify every slight ache or pain. Let her, 
ingftAoH of whining and repining, use the means which are 
within the reach of all to strengthen her frame ; let her 
give battle to the enemy ; let her fight him with the sim- 
ple weapons indicated in these pages, and the chances are 
she will come off victorious. 

There is nothing like occupation, active occupation, to 
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cure slight pains-^" coostaot occupation physics pain " — ■ 
to drive away little ailments, and the dread of sickness. 
"The dread of sickness," says Dr. Qrosvenor, "is a dis- 
temper of itself, and the aext disposition to a many more. 
What a bondage does this keep some people in ! T is an 
easy transition from the fear and &ncy of being sick to 
sickness indeed. In many cases there is but little differ- 
ence between those two. There is one so afraid of being 
ill that he would not stir out of doors, and for want of air 
and exercise he contracts a distemper that kills him." 

What a blessed thing is work I "What a precious priv- 
ilege for a girl to have a mother who is both able and 
anxious to instruct her daughter, from ber girlhood up- 
ward, in all household management and duties. Unfor- 
tunately, in this our age girls are not either educated or 
prepared to be made wives — useful, domesticated wives. 
Accomplishments they have without number, bat of 
knowledge of the management of an estabtisbment they 
are as ignorant as the babe unborn. Verily, they and 
their unfortunate husbands and ofispring will in due time 
pay the penalty of their ignorance and folly I It is, for- 
sooth, unladylike for a girl to eat much ; it is unladylike 
for ber to work at alt ; it is unladylike for her to take a 
long walk ; it is unladylike for her to go into the kiteben ; 
it is unladylike for ber to make ber own bed ; it is unlady- 
like for her to be useful ; it ia unladylike for her to have 
a bloom upon her cheek like unto a milkmaid I All these 
are sud to be horridly low and vulgar, and to be only fit 
for the common people! Away with such folly! Tbo 
system of the bringing up of the young ladies of the pres- 
ent day is " rottea to the core." 

If a yonng married lady, without having any actual 
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about her, be delicate and nervous, there is no 
remedy equal in value to change of air — more especially 
to the seaooast. The sea-breezes, and, if she be not preg-^ 
nanty sea-bathing, frequently act like magic upon her in 
Testoriog her to perfect health. I say, if she be not preg- 
nant ; if she be, it would, without first obtaining the ex- 
press permission of a medical man, be highly improper 
fi>r her to bathe. 

A walk on the mountains is delightful to the feelings 
and beneficial to the health. In selecting a seaside resort, 
it 18 better, where it be practicable, to have mountain air 
as well as the sea-breeze. The mounting of high hills, 
if a lady be pregnant, would not be desirable, as the ex- 
ertion would be too great, and, if she be predisposed, might 
bring on a miscarriage ; but the climbing of hills and 
mountains, if she be not enceirUCj is most advantageous 
to health, strengthening the frame, and exhilarating to the 
spirits. Indeed, we may compare the exhilaration it pro- 
duces to the drinking of champagne, with this difference,— 
it is much more beneficial to health than champagne, and 
does not leave, the next morning, as champagne some- 
times does, either a disagreeable taste in the mouth or 
headache behind. 

" Ohy there it % iweetneii in the moan tain air, 
And Ufe, that bloated eaf e can never hope to share I " 

If it be not practicable for her to visit the seacoast, let 
her be in the fresh air — in the country air. Let her morn- 
ings be spent out of doors ; and if she can not inhale th« 
sea-breezes, let her inhale the morning breezes — 

" The ikiei, the air, the morning's breeiy call 
Alike are tit, and fall of health to aU." 
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Cheerfulness i^id evenness of temper ought, hj a young 
wife, to be especially cultivated. There is nothing that 
promotes digestion, and thus good health, more than a 
cheerful, placid temper. We know that the converse is 
very detrimental to that process ; that violent passioji takes 
away the appetite, deranges the stomach, and frequently 
disorders the bowels. Hence it is that those who attain 
great ages are usually of an even, cheerful temper. *' Oui 
passions are compared to the winds in the air, which, when 
gentle and moderate, let them fill the sail, and they will 
carry the ship on smoothly to the desired port ; but when 
violent, unmanageable, and boisterous, it grows to a storm, 
and threatens the ruin and destruction of all.'' 

A young wife is apt to take too much opening medi- 
cine ; the more she takes, the more she requires. Hence 
she irritates the nerves of the stomach and bowels, and 
injures herself beyond measure. Ifthe bowels are costive, 
and variety of food, and of fruit, and of other articles of 
diet, which I either have or wiU recommend in these pages, 
together with an abundance of air, and of exercise, and of 
occupation, will not open, then let her give herself an ene* 
ma; which she can, without the slightest pain or annoy* 
ance, and with very little trouble, readily do, provided 
she has a proper apparatus for the purpose, namely, a 
" self-injecting enema apparatus," — one made purposely 
for the patient, either to administer it to herself, or to be 
administered to her by another person. A pint of cold 
water is as good an enema as can be used, and which, if the 
first should not operate, ought in a few minutes to be re- 
peated. The clyster does nothing more than wash the 
bowels out, removing any offending matter, and any de- 
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pmsHon of spirita ariamg therefrom, and neither interfer- 
ing with the stomach nor with the digestion. 

Until she become accustomed to the cold, she might 
ix the first few mornings slightly warm the water ; but 
gndoally she should reduce the temperature of it until 
she ose it quite cold. A cold water is more bracing and 
strengthening to the bowels, and more efficacious in ac- 
tion, than a warm water enema. 

It will, during pregnancy and after a confinement, be 
m&st to use a tepid than a cold water enema. 

No fiunily ought to be without a good enema apparatus, 
to flj to in any emergency. Many valuable lives have 
been saved by means of it, and having it always in good 
order and at hand* 

By adopting the dictates of reason and of common- 
sense, many of the nervous, useless, lackadaisical, fine 
ladies will be unknown ; and wc shall have instead bloom- 
ing wives, who will in due time become the mothers of 
hardy, healthy, happy children. 

In the foregoing pages the burden of my song has been 
health — ^the preservation of health — the most precious of 
God's gifts, and one that is frittered and fooled away as 
though it were but of little value. Health ought to be 
the first consideration of all, and of every young wife es- 
pecially, as, when she is married, her life, her health is 
not altogether her own, but her husband's and her fam- 
ily's. Oh I it is a glorious gift, a precious boon, to be in 
the enjoyment of perfect health, and is worth a little care 
and striving for. 

In concluding the first division of my subject, let me 
entreat my fiadr reader to ponder well on what I have al- 
ready said; let her remember that she has a glorious mis- 
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sion ; let her thoroaghly luidergtand that if good habits 
and good rules be not formed and followed during the 
first year of her wifehood, they are not at all likely to be 
instituted afterward. The first year, then, is the golden 
opportunity to sow the seeda of usefulness ; to make her- 
self healthy and strong, and to cause her to be a bless- 
ing, a solace, and a comfort to her husband, her children, 
and all around her. 

Menstruation, during a period of about thirty years, 
plays a momentous part in the female economy ; indeed, 
unless it be in every way properly and duly performed, it 
is neither possible that such a lady can be well, nor is it 
at all probable that she will conceive. I therefore pur- 
pose devoting an especial chapter to ita due and careful 
oonsideration. 



CHAPTER I 



MENSTRUATION. 

Tvo most important epoehi in a woman'i life — Age wh«n Menitrnation 
•ommraees and •nd§ — Bffeeti of the elimate— Menttmation during 
Pragnaney— When Healthy— Qnality, ete.— <' Change of Life." 

Menstruation — the appearance of the catamenia or the 
menaen — ^is then one of the most important epochs in a girl's 
Hfe. It 18 the boundary line, the landmark, between 
childhood and womanhood; it is the threshold, so to 
•peak, of a vfoman^s life. Her body now develops and 
expands, and her mental capacity enlarges and improves. 
She then ceases to be a child, and she becomes a woman* 
She is now for the first time> as a rule, able to conceive. 

Although puberty has at this time commenced, it can 
not be said that she is at her full perfection ; it takes eight 
or ten years more to complete her organization, which 
will bring her to the age of twenty-three or twenty-five 
years ; which perhaps are the best ages for a woman, if 
•he have both the chance and the inclination, to marry. 

If she marry when very young, marriage weakens her 
There are two most important epochs in the life of a 
woman — ^namely (1) the commencement, and (2) the close 
of menstruation. Each is apt, !wless carefully watched 
and prevented, to bring in its train many serious diseases. 
Moreover, unless menstruation be healthfully and prop- 
erly performed, conception, as a rule, is not likely to take 
place : hence the importance of our subject. 
155 
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qrstem, and prevents a full development of HbJb body. Be- 
side^ if she many when she be only eighteen or nineteen^ 
the bones of the pelvis — the bones of the lower part of the 
belly — are not at that time sufficiently developed ; are not 
properly shaped for the purpose of labor ; do not allow of 
sufficient space for the head of the child to readily pass, as 
though she were of the riper age of twenty-three or t weniy- 
five. She might have in consequence a severe and danger- 
ous confinement. If she marry late in life, say after she 
be thirty, the soft parts engaged in jiarturition are more 
rigid and more tense, and thus become less capable of di- 
latation, which might cause, for the^r^^ time, a hard and 
tedious labor. Again, when she marries late in life, she 
might not live to see her children grow up to be men and 
women. Moreover, as a rule, ^^ the ofi&pring of those that 
are very young or very old lasts not.'' Everything, there- 
fore, points out that the age above indicated — ^namely, 
somewhere between twenty and* thirty — ^is the most si^e 
and suitable time for a woman to marry. 

Menstruation generally comes on once every month — 
that is to say, every twenty-eight days ; usually to the 
very day, and frequently to the hour. Some ladies, in- 
stead of being ''r^ular" every month, are "regular" 
every three weeks. 

Each menstruation continues from three to five days; 
in some for a week; and in others for a longer period. 
It is estimated that, during each menstruation, fix>m four 
to six ounces is, on an average, the quantity discharged. 

A lady seldom conceives unless she be "r^;ular,'' al- 
though there are cases on record where women have con- 
ceived who have never been "unwell;" but such cases 
are extremely rare. 
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Hmstniatioii in this country usually commences at the 
ages of from thirteen to sixteen^ sometimes earlier; occa- 
sionmlly as early as eleven or twelve ; at other times later, 
and not until a girl be seventeen or eighteen years of 
age. Menstruation in large towns is supposed to com- 
mence at an earlier period than in the country, and ear- 
lier in luxurious than in simple life.* 

Menstruation continues for thirty, and sometimes even 
finr thirty-five years; and, while it lasts, is a sign that a 
lady is liable to become pregnant — unless, indeed, men- 
struation should be protracted much beyond the usual f)e- 
riod of time. As a rule, then, when a woman ^^ ceases to 
be unwell/' she ceases to have a &mily ; therefore, as men- 
struation usually leaves her at forty-five, it is seldom, af- 
ter that age, that she has a child. 

I have known ladies become mothers when they have 
been upward of fifty years of age. I myself delivered 
a woman in her fifty-first year of a fine healthy child. 
She had a kind and easy labor, and was the mother of a 
large fiunily, the youngest being at the time twelve years 
old.f ^'Dr* Carpenter, of Durham, tells us that he has 

*"!■ tli« huBAii female, the period of puberty, or of commencing 
SpUlade for proereation, ii niaAlly between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
jttAn. It It generAll J thought to be lomewhat earlier in warm climatei 
Ikaa !■ aold, and in densely populated manufacturing towns than in 
UUbIj populated agricultural districts. The mental and bodily habits 
of tka ladlrldual hare also ^nsiderable influence upon the time of its 
— fii e a ee; girls brought up in the midst of luxury or sensual indul- 
gMMt UBdcrgolBg this change earlier than those reared in hardihood and 
Mlf-deaUL"— 2>r. Carp€nUr*9 Human. Pkyiology. 

t"8oB« curious facts come to light in the Scotch Rcgistrar-Generars 
itpert in reference to prolific mothers. One mother, who was only 
•IgfaiecB, had four children ; one, who was twenty-two, had seren chil- 
drsa; and of two who were only thirty -four, one had thirteen and the 
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attended in their confinements several women whose ages 
were fifty. 'I well recollect a case occurring in mj 
Other's practice in 1839, where a woman became a widow 
at forty-nine years of age. Shortly afterward she mar- 
ried her second husband, and within twelve months of 
this time gave birth to her jirti child. These cases be- 
long to the working classes. But I know of two others, 
where gentlewomen became mothers at fifty— one with 
her first child, the other with her eighth. I can say 
nothing of how they menstruated, but I know of a vir- 
gin in whom the catamenia appeared xegularly and undi- 
minished up (o and at the end of sixty.' Dr. Powell says 
that he last year attended a woman in her fifty-second 
year; and Mr. Heckford, that he attended a woman who 
stated her age to be at least fifty. Mr. Clark, of Mold, 
states that he has attended several women whose ages 
were upward of forty-four, and that he lately delivered 
a woman of her first child at forty-eight. Mr. Bloxham, 
of Portsmouth, delivered at fifty-two, in her first confine- 
ment, a woman who had been married l^rty-five years.'' 
In very warm climates,, such as in Abyssinia and in In- 
dia, girls menstruate when very young — ^at ten or eleven 
years old; indeed, they are sometimes mothers at those 
ages. But when it commences early, it leaves early ; so 
that they are old women at thirty. " Physically, we know 
that there is a very large latitude of difference in the 
periods of human maturity, not merely between indi- 

other fourteen children; and, on the other hand, two women beeaine 
mothers as late in life ai at fifty-otne, and four at flfty-two ; and one 
mother was registered as haring giren birth to a ehUd in the aitj* 
seyenth year of her age." 
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tion— ■dif fe r en ces so great that in some aouthem regions 
of Asia we hear of matrons at the age of twelve/' Dr. 
Montgomery brings forward some interesting cases of 
early maturity. He says : *^ Bruce mentions that in Abys- 
sinia he has frequently seen mothers of eleven years of 
age; and Dunlop witnessed the same in Bengal. Dr. 
Goodeve, Professor of Midwifery at Calcutta, in reply to 
a query on the subject, said : * The earliest age at which 
I have hiMwn a Hindu woman bear a child is ten years, 
but I have heard of one at nine.''' 

In cold climates, such as Russia, women begin to men- 
stmate late in life, frequently not until they are between 
twenty and thirty years old ; and, as it lasts on them thirty 
or thirty-five years, it is not an unusual occurrence for 
them to bear children at a very advanced age— even so 
late as sixty. They are frequently not '^ regular " oflener 
than three or four times a year, and when it does occur the 
menstrual discharge is generally sparing in quantity. 

The menstrual fluid is not exactly blood, although, both 
in appearance and in properties, it much resembles it ; 
yet it never in the healthy state clots as blood does. It is 
a secretion from the womb, and, when healthy, ought to 
be of a bright-red color, in appearance very much like 
blood from a recently-cut finger. 

The menstrual fluid: ought not, as before observed, to 
dot. If it does, a lady, during menstsuation, suffers in- 
tense pain ; moreover, she seldom conceives until the clot- 
ting has ceased. Application must therefore, in such a 
ease, be made to a medical man, who will soon relieve the 
above painful symptoms, and, by doing so, will probably 
pave the way to her becoming pregnant. 

Menstruation ceases miirely in pregnuicy, during suck- 
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ling and nsoallj both in diseased and in disordered gtates 
of the womb. It alao ceases in cases of extreme debility, 
and in severe iUness, especially in consumption ; indeed, 
in the latter disease— consumption — ^it is one of the most 
unfavorable of the symptoms. 

It has been asserted, and by men of great experience, 
that sometimes a woman mendruates during pregnancy. 
In this assertion I can not agree ; it appears utterly impos- 
sible that she should be able to do so. The moment she 
conceives, the neck of the womb becomes plugged up by 
means of mucus ; it is, in fiu^t, hermetically sealed. There 
certainly is sometimes a slight red discharge, looking veiy 
much like menstrual fluid| and coming on at her monthly 
periods, but being usnaUy very sparing in quantity, and 
lasting only a day or so^ and sometimes only for an hour 
or two ; but this discharge does not come from the cavity 
of, but from some small vessels^ at the mouth of the womb, 
and is not menstrual fluid at all, but a few drops of real 
blood. If this discharge came from the cavity of the womb, 
it would probably lead to a miscarriage. My old respected 
and talented teacher, the late Dr. D. Davis,* declared that 
it would be quite impossible during pr^nancy for men- 
struation to occur. He considered that the discharge 
which was taken for menstruation, arose from the rupture 
of some small vessels about the mouth of the womb. 

Some ladies, though comparatively few, menstruate dur- 
ing suckling ; when they do, it may be considered not the 
rule, but the exception. It is said, in such instances, that 
they are more likely to conceive. Many persons have an 
idea that when a woman, during lactation, menstruates, 

* Dr. David D. Davis was physician -aeooachear in attendance at the 
Vfrtfi of her present Mijefty. 
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the milk is both sweeter and purer. Sach is an error. 
Henstmation during suckling is more likely to weaken 
ihe mother, and consequently to deteriorate the milk. It 
therefore behooves a parent never to take a wet nurse who 
menstruates during the period of suckling. 

A lady sometimes suffers severe pains both just before 
and daring her '^ poorly '' times. When such be the case, 
ibe seldom conceives until the pain be removed. She 
ought, therefore, to apply to a medical man, as relief may 
toon be obtained. When she is freed from the pain, she 
will, in all probability, in due time become tfoctirdt. 

If a married woman have painful menstruation, even 
if she become pregnant, she is more likely, in the early 
stage, to miscarry. This is an important consideration, 
and requires the attention of a doctor. 

If a single lady, who is about to be married, have pain- 
fbl menstruation, it is incumbent on either her mother or 
a female friend to oonsult, two or three months before the 
mmrriage takes place, an experienced medical man, on her 
case;' if this be not done, she will most likely, after mar- 
riage, either labor under ill health, or be afflicted with 
barrenness, or, if she do conceive, be prone to miscarry. 

The menstrual discharge, as before remarked, ought, 
if healthy, to be of the color of blood— of fresh, unclotted 
blood. If it be either too pale (and it sometimes is almost 
oulorleas), or, on the other hand, if it be both dark and 
thick (it is occasionally as dark, and sometimes nearly 
as thick as treacle), there will be but scant hopes of a lady 
conceiving. A medical man ought, therefore, at once to 
be consulted, who will, in the generality of cases, be able 
to remedy the defect. The chances are, that as soon as 
the dafiwt be remedied, she will become pregnant. 
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or, if she did go her tim^ bring forth a pony, delicate 
child. A fiishionable wife and happy mother are incom- 
patibilities I Oh, it is sad to contemplate the numerous 
victims that are sacrificed yeariy on the shrine of fashion ! 
The grievous part of the bo^ness is, that feshion is not 
uanally amenable to reason and common-eenBe ; ai^n- 
meat, entreaty, ridicule, are each and all alike in turn 
powerlees in the matter. Be that as it might, I am de- 
termined boldly to proclaim the truth, and to make plain 
the awful danger of a wife becoming a votary of fashion. 

Many a lady, either from suppressed or from deficient 
menstruation, who is now cblorotic, hysterical, and dys- 
peptic, weak and nervous, looking wretchedly, and whose 
very life is a burden, may, by applying to a medical man, 
be restored to health and strength. 

As soon as a lady "ceases to be aftor the manner of 
women" — that is to say, aa soon as she ti^jx^ to men- 
^rwiifi — it is said that she has "a change of life;" and 
if she does not take care, she will soon have " a change 
of health" to boot, which, in all probability, will be for 
the worse. 

After a period of about thirty years' continuation of 
menetraation, a woman ceases to menetruait; that is to 
say, when she is about forty-four or forty-five years of 
age, and, occasionally, as late in life as when she is forty- 
eight years of age, she has "change of life," or, as it is 
called, a "turn of years." Now, before this takes place, 
she oftentimes becomes very "irregular;" at one time 
she is "regular" before her proper period; at another 
time either before or after; so that it becomes a dodgivg 
time with her, as it is so styled. In a case of this kiod 
menstruation is sometimes very profuse ; at another it ia 
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ation be properly established. As soon as menstmatioQ 
be dolj and healthily established| pr^nancy will most 
likely, in due timei ensue. 

When a lady is said to be ''regular/' it is understood 
that she is ''regular" as to qucUUi/f and quantity^ aud 
time. If she be only "regular'' as to the timey and the 
qiianiiiy be either deficient or in excess, or if she be " reg- 
nlar" as to the time, and the quality be bad, either too 
pale or too dark ; or if she be "regular" as to the qtial' 
iiy and quantity j and be irr^ular as to the time, she can 
not be well ; and the sooner means are adopted to rectify 
the evil, the better it will be for her health and happiness. 

There is among young wives, of the higher ranks, of 
the present time, an immense deal of hysteria; indee<l it 
is, among them, in one form or another, the most frequent 
complaint of the day. Can it be wondered at ? Certai d ly 
not. The &shionable system of spending married life, 
such as late hours, close rooms, excitement, rounds of vis- 
iting, luxurious living, is quite enough to account for its 
prevalence. The menstrual functions in a case of this 
kind are not duly performed ; she is either too much or 
too little " unwell ; " menstruation occurs either too soon, 
or too late, or at irregular periods. I need scarcely say 
that such a one, until a different order of things be insti- 
tuted, and until proper and efficient means be used to re- 
store healthy menstruation, is not likely to conceive ; or, 
if she did conceive, she would most likely either miscarry, 

muitimttf woald do well to remember the origin of the word she aiei. It 
WBi the habit of he Roman ladies to wear a tight girdle or cinetnre 
iMind their waiitf ; bat when pregnancy occurred, thcj were required 
hj law — fttleaat that of opinion — to romoye this restraint; and hence a 
woBAD ao litnated was said to be incinetaf or unbound, and hence alio 
fSkm Adoption of the term •nctinU to siginfj a state of pregnancy." 
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OTf if she did go her time, bring forth a puny, delicate 
child. A fiushionable wife and happj mother are incom* 
patibilities ! Oh^ it is sad to contemplate the numerous 
victims that are sacrificed yearly on the shrine of fieishion ! 
The grievous part of the business is, that fiishion is not 
usually amenable to reason and common-sense; argu- 
ment, entreaty, ridicule, are each and all alike in turn 
powerless in the matter. Be that as it might, I am de- 
termined boldly to proclaim the truth, and to make plain 
the awful danger of a wife becoming a votary of fashion. 

Many a lady, either from suppressed or from deficient 
menstruation, who is now chlorotic, hysterical, and dys- 
peptic, weak and nervous, looking wretchedly, and whose 
very life is a burden, may, by applying to a medical man, 
be restored to health and strength. 

As soon as a lady ^^ ceases to be after the manner of 
women'' — that is to say, as soon as she ceases to men^ 
struate — it is said that she has ^^a change of life)'' and 
if she does not take care, she will soon have ^' a change 
of health" to boot, which, in all probability, will be for 
the worse. 

After a period of about thirty years' continuation of 
menstruation, a woman ceases to menstruate; that is to 
say, when she is about forty-four or forty-five years of 
age, and, occasionally, as late in life as when she is forty- 
eight years of age, she has "change of life," or, as it is 
called, a "turn of years." Now, before this takes place, 
she oftentimes becomes very "irregular;" at one time 
she is "regular" before her proper period; at another 
time either before or after; so that it becomes a dodging 
time with her, as it is so styled. In a case of this kind 
menstruation is sometimes very profuse; at another it is 
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Terjr sparing; oocamonallj it is lightrciolored^ almost col- 
orless ; sometimes it is as red as from a cat finger; while 
now and then it is as black as ink. 

When ^'change of life'' is about, and during the time, 
and for some time afterward, a lady labors under, at 
times, great flushings of heat; she, as it were, blushes all 
over; she goes very hot and red, almost scarlet; then per- 
spires; and afterward becomes cold and chilly. These 
flushings occur at very irregular periods; they might 
come on once or twice a day, at other times only once or 
twice a week, and occasionally only at what would have 
been her *^ poorly times.'' These flushings might be 
looked upon as rather favorable symptoms, and as an ef- 
fort of nature to relieve itself through the skin. These 
flashings are occasionally, although rarely, attended with 
hyst^cal symptoms. A little appropriate medicine is for 
these flushings desirable. A lady while laboring under 
these heats is generally both very much annoyed and dis- 
trrased ; but she ought to comfort herself with the knowl- 
edge that they are in all probability doing her good ser- 
vice, and that they might be warding ofi^, from some in- 
ternal organ of her body, serious mischief. 

^* Change of life " is one of the most important periods 
of a lady'jB existence, and generally determines whether, 
for the rest of her days, she shall either be healthy or 
otherwise; it, therefore, imperatively behooves her to pay 
attention to the subject, and in all cases when it is about 
taking place to consult a medical man, who will, in the 
majority of cases, be of great benefit to her, as he will be 
able to ward off many important and serious diseases to 
which she would otherwise be liable. When ^' change of 
life" ends favorably, which, if properly managed, it most 
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likely will do, she may improve in coiutitation, and may 
really enjoy better health and spirits^ and more comfort, 
than she has done for many previous years. A lady who 
has during the whole of her wifehood eschewed &shion- 
able society, and who has lived simply, plainly, and sensi- 
bly, and who has taken plenty of out-door exercise, will, 
during the autumn and winter of life, reap her reward by 
enjoying what is the greatest earthly blessing — ^health! 
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PREGNANCY. 

SfflVS of Tt%gm»M€j — Oar* of Htalth Daring Pregnuiey^Clotbiof-* 
AMat i oa A ir rad Bz«roU«— Yen illation— Dnunmfe — Noeeiiity of 
OoMMional Rtit — Food — Sleep— Ailmenti of Pregnancy — Medicino 
— MlMarriage — FaUe Labor- Pains — JPeriod of Oeitation — Tho 
" Cowit "—Being ont in the Reckoning- Is it a Boj or aCHrt^ 
XoBthly Hone. 

The first sign that leads a lady to suspect that she is 
pregnant is her eecuing to be unwell. This, provided she 
has jost before been in good health, is a strong symptom 
of pregnancy; but still there must be others to corrobo- 
imte it. 

The next symptom is morning sickness. This is one 
of the earliest symptoms of pregnancy, as it sometimes oc- 
cors a few days, and indeed generally not later than a fort- 
night or three weeks, after conception. Morning sick- 
neas is frequently distressing, oflen times amounting to vom- 
iting, and causing a loathing of breakfast. This sign usu- 
ally disappears aft;er the first three or four months. Morn- 
ing sickness is not always present in pregnancy; but, 
nevertheless, it is a Sequent accompaniment, and many 
who have had fiimilies, place more reliance on this than on 
any other symptom. 

A third symptom is shooting, throbbing, and lanei- 
maUng pains, and enlargement of the breasts, with sore- 
ness of the nipples, occurring about the second month ; 
and in some instances, after the first few months, a small 

qnantity of watery fluid, or a little milk, may be squeeied 
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out of them. This latter symptom^ in vl first pr^nancy, 
jfl valuable, and can generally be relied on as oonclasive 
that the female is pregnant. It is not so valuable in an 
afler pr^naney, as a liMe milk might, even should she 
not be pregnant, remain in the breasts for some months 
after she has weaned her child. 

The veins of the breast look more blue, and are conse- 
quently more conspicuous than usual, giving the bosom a 
mottled appearance. The breasts themselves are firmer 
and more knotty to the touch. The nipples, in the ma- 
jority of cases, look more healthy than customary, and are 
somewhat elevated and enlarged; there is generally a 
slight moisture upon their surfiu^e^ sufficient in some in- 
stances to mark the linen. 

A dark-brown areola or disk may usually be noticed 
around the nipple, the change of color commencing about 
the second month. The tint at first if a light brown, 
which gradually deepens in intensity, until, toward the 
end of pregnancy, the color may be very dark.- Dr. Mont- 
gomery, who has paid great attention to the subject, ob- 
serves: ^'During the progress of the next two or three 
months the changes in the areola are in general perfected, 
or nearly so, and then it presents the following characters : 
A circle around the nipple, whose color varies in intensity 
according to the particular comple^^on of the individual, 
being usually much darker in pers(Mis with black hair, 
dark eyes, and sallow skin, than in those of fiiir hair, light- 
colored eyes, and delicate complexion. The area of this 
circle varies in diameter from an inch to an inch and a 
half, and increases in most persons as pregnancy advances, 
as does also the depth of color.'' The dark areola is 
somewhat swollen. ^' There is/' says Dr. Montgomery, 
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''a pa% targesoence^ not only of the nipple^ but of the 
whole suxTOiinding disk/' 

A fourth symptom is quickening. This generally oc- 
ean about the completion of the fourth calendar month; 
fiequently a week or two before the end of that period ; at 
other times a week or two later. A lady sometimes quick- 
ens as early as the third month, while others, although 
rarely, quicken as late as the fifth, and, in very rare cases, 
the sixth month. 

It will therefore be seen that there is an uncertainty as 
to the period of quickening, although, as I before re- 
marked, the usual period occurs either on, or more fre- 
quently a week or two before, the completion o{ the fourth 
calendar month of pregnancy. 

A hidy at this time frequently either feels faint, or ac- 
tually faints away; she is often either giddy, or sick, or 
nervous, and in some instances even hysterical. Although, 
in rare cases, some women do not even know the precise 
time when they quicken. 

The sensation of ^'quickening" is said by many ladies 
to resemble the fluttering of a bird. ^' Quickening " arises 
from the ascent of the womb higher into the belly, as, 
from its increased size, there is not room for it below. 
The old-£ishioned idea was that the child was not alive 
until a woman had quickened. This is a mistaken notion, 
as he is alive, or '^ quick,'' from the very commencement 
of his formation. 

Hence the heinous and damnable sin of a single woman, 

in the early months of pregnancy, using means to promote 

abortion ; it is as much murder as though the child were 

at his full time, or as though he were butchered when he 

actually born ! 
8 
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An attempt, then, to procure abortion ia a crime of the 
deepest dje — viz: a heinous murder! It is attended, 
moreover, with fearful consequences to the mother's own 
health ; it may either cause her immediate death, or it 
may so grievously injure her constitution that she might 
never recover from the shock. If these fearful consequen- 
ces ensue, she ought not to be pitied : she richly deserves 
them all. Our profession is a noble one, and every qual- 
ified member of it would scorn and detest the very idea 
eitherofpromotingor of procuring an abortion; but there 
are unqualified villains who practice the damnable art. 
Transportation, if not hanging, ought to be their doom. 
The seducers, who often assist and abet them in their ne- 
farious practices, should share their punishment. 

Flatulence has sometimes misled a young wife to fancy 
that she has quickened; but in determining whether she 
be pregnant, she ought never to be satisfied with one symp- 
tom alone; if she be, she will be frequently misled. The 
following are a few of the symptoms that will distinguish 
the one from the other : In flatulence, the patient is small 
one hour and large the nest ; while in pregnancy the en- 
largement is persistent, and daily and gradually increases. 
In flatulence, on pressing the bowels firmly, a rumbling 
of wind may be heard, which will move about at will; 
while the enlargement of the womb in pregnancy is solid, 
resistant, and stationary. In flatulence, on tapping — per- 
cussing — the belly there will be a hollow sound elicited 
as from a drum; while in pregnancy it will be a dull, 
heavy sound, as from thrumming on a table. In flatulence, 
if the points of the fingers be firmly pressed into the 
belly, the wind will wobble about; in pregnancy they will 
be resisted as by a wall of flesh. 
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The fifth qrmptom is^ immediately after the qaickening, 
mcreaaed site and hardneM of tke belly . An accumulation 
of fat covering the belly has sometimes led a lady to sus- 
pect that she is pregnant; but the soft and doughy feeling 
of the fat is very different to the hardness^ solidity, and 
resiatanoe of prepare of pregnancy. 

The sixth symptom is pouting or protnmon of the naveL 
This symptom does not occur until some time after a lady 
has quickened ; indeed, for the first two months of preg- 
nancy the navel is drawn in and depressed. As the preg- 
nanqr advances, the navel gradually comes more forward. 
** The navel, according to the progress of the pregnancy, is 
constantly emerging, till it comes to an even surface with 
the integuments of the abdomen [belly] ; and to this cir- 
cumstance much r^ard is to be paid in cases of doubtful 
pregnancy/' 

8Uepks9nesB, heartburn, increased flow of aaliva, iooth^ 
ache, losa of appetite, longingB, excitability of mind, a 
pinched appearance of countenance, liver or sulphur- 
colored patches on the skin, and likes and dislikes in eat- 
ings—either the one or the other of these symptoms fre- 
quently accompany pregnancy; but, as they might arise 
from other causes, they are not to be relied on further than 
thiff-— that if they attend the more certain signs of preg- 
nancy, such as cessation of being ^^ regular,'' morning 
sickness, pains and enlargement of and milk in the breasts, 
the gradually-darkening brown areola or mark around 
the nipple, etc., they will then make assurance doubly sure, 
and a lady may know for certain that she is pregnant. 
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CLOTHING. 

A lady who is pregnant ought on no account to weal 
tight dresses, as the child should have plenty of room. 
She ought to be, as eiuxinte signifies, incincla, or unbound. 
Let the clothes be adapted to the gradual development 
both of the belly and the breasts. She must, whatever 
she may usually do, wear her stays loose. If there be 
bones in the stays, let them be removed. Tight lacing 
is injurious both to the mother and to the child, and fre- 
quently causes the former to miscarry; at another time 
it has produced a cross-birth; and sometimes it has so 
pressed in the nipples as to prevent a proper development 
of them, so that where a lady has gone her time, she lias 
been unable to suckle her in&nt, the attempt often caus- 
ing a gathered bosom. These are great misfortunes, and 
entail great misery both on the mother and the child (if 
it has not already killed him,) and ought to be a caution 
and a warning to every lady for the future. 

The feet and legs during pregnancy are very apt to 
swell and to be painful, and the veins of the legs to be 
lai^ly distended. The garters ought, at such times, to 
be worn slack, as tight garters are highly injurious; and, 
if the veins be very much distended, it will be atoumvy 
for her to wear a proj^Tly-iiiijusted clastic «lk stocking, 
made purposely to fit lior I'nol niul leg, a|^^|pdl a med- 
ical man will himself pi-ocuro for he 

ABLUTK 
A worm bath in piegiiiincy is^ 
bath once a week is i)fiiern;iiil, 
the body every raoriiiiig with 
safety and advantage be 
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temperature of the water until it be used quite cold. The 
akin ahould^ with moderately coarse towels, be quickly but 
thoroughly dried. 

Either the h\dfi or sitz-bath ought entry morning to be 
used. The patient should first sponge herself, and then 
finish up by sitting for a few seconds, or while, in the win- 
ter, she can count fifty, or while, in the summer^ she can 
ooant a hundred, in the water. It is better not to be long 
in k; 'it is a slight shock that is required, which, where 
the sitz-bath agrees, is immediately followed by an agree- 
able glow of the whole body. If she sits in the water for 
a long time she becomes chilled and tired, and is very 
likely to catch cold. She ought, until she become accus- 
tomed to the cold, to have a dash of warm water added ; 
but the sooner she can use quite cold water the better. 
While sitting in the bath she should throw either a woolen 
shawl or a small blanket over her shoulders. She will find 
the greatest comfort and benefit from adopting the above 
reeommendation. Instead of giving, it will prevent cold, 
and it will be one of the means of warding off a miscar- 
riage, and of keeping her in good health. 

A shower-bath in pregnancy gives too great a shock, 
and might induce a miscarriage. I should not recom- 
mend, for a lady who is pregnant, sea-bathing; neverthe- 
less, if she be delicate, and if she be prone to miscarry, 
change of air to the coast (provided it be not too far away 
from home), and inhaling the sea-breezes, may brace her, 
and ward off the tendency. But although sea-bathing bo 
not desirable, sponging the body with sea-water may be 
of great service to her. ' 
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AIR AND EXERCISE. 

A joung wife^ in her first pregnancy, usually takes too 
long walks. This is a common cause o{ flooding, of mu- 
carriagcj and of bearing down of the womb. As soon, 
therefore, as a lady has the Blightest suspicion that she is 
enceinte, she must be careful in the taking of exercise. 

Although long walks are injurious, she ought not to 
run into an opposite extreme ; short, gentle, and frequent 
walks during the whole period of pr^nancy can not be 
too strongly recommended; indeed, a lady who is enceinJte 
ought to live half her time in the open air. Fresh air 
and exercise prevent many of the unpleasant symptoms 
attendant on that state; they keep her in health; they 
tend to open her bowels; and they relieve that sensation 
of faintness and depression so common and distressing in 
early pregnancy. 

Exercise, fresh air, and occupation are then essentially 
necessary in pregnancy. If they be neglected, hard and 
tedious labors are likely to ensue. One, and an import- 
ant, reason of the easy and quick labors and rapid ^^ get- 
tings about ^' of poor women, is the abundance of exercise 
and of occupation which they are both daily and hourly 
obliged to get through. Why, many a poor woman thinks 
but little of a confinement, while a rich one is full of 
anxiety about the result. Let the rich lady adopt the 
poor woman's industrious and abstemious habits, and 
labor need not then be looked forward to, as it frequently 
now is, either with dread or with apprehension. 

Stooping, lifting of heavy weights, and overreaching, 
ought to be carefully avoided. Kunning, horse-exercise, 
and dancing, are likewise dangerous — they frequently in- 
duce a miscarriage. 
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Indolence is most injurious in pregnancy. A lady who^ 
during the greater part of the day, lolls either on a sofa 
or on an easy-chair, and who seldom walks out, has a much 
more lingering and painful labor than one who takes 
moderate and regular open-air exercise, and who attends 
to her household duties. 

An active life is, then, the principal reason why the 
wives of the poor have such quick and easy labors, and 
such good recoveries; why their babies are so rosy, 
healthy, and strong;* notwithstanding the privations and 
hardships and poverty of the parents. 

Bear in mind, then, that a lively, active woman, has 
an easier and quicker labor, and a finer race of children, 
than one who is lethargic and indolent. Idleness brings 
misery, anguish, and suifering in its train, and particu- 
larly aflTects pregnant ladies. Oh, that these words would 
have due weight, then this book will not have been written 
in vain. The hardest work in the world is having noth- 
ing to do! ^^Idle people have the most labor ;'^ this is 
particularly true in pregnancy ; a lady will, when labor 
actually sets in, find to her cost that idleness has given 
her most labor. ^^ Idleness is the badge of gentry, the 
bane of body and mind, the nurse of Naughtiness, the 
step-mother of Discipline, the chief author of all Mischief, 
one of the seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the 
Devil chiefly reposes, and a great cause not only of Mel- 
ancholy, but of many other diseases; for the mind is nat- 
urally active, and if it be not occupied about some honest 
business, it rushes into Mischief or sinks into Melancholy.'' 

A lady sometimes looks upon pregnancy more as a 
disease than as a natural process; hence she treats herself 
as though she were a regular invalid, and, unfortunately^ 
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fihe too often makes herself really one by improper and 
by foolish indulgences. 

VENTILATION — DRAINAGE. 

Let a lady look well to the ventilation of her house; 
let her take care that every chimney be unstopped^ and 
duriug the daytime that every window in every unoccu- 
pied room be thrown open. 

Where tliere is a sky-light at the top of the house, it 
is well to have it made to open and to shut^ so that in 
the daytime it may^ winter and summer^ be always open; 
and in the summer-time it may, day and night, be Icfl 
uilclosed. Nothing so thoroughly ventilates and purifies 
a house as an open sky-light. 

If a lady did but know the importance — ^the vital im- 
portance—of ventilation, she would see that the above 
directions were carried out to the very letter. My firm 
belief is, that if more attention were paid to ventilation — 
to thorough ventilation — child-bed fever would be an al- 
most unknown disease. 

The cooping-up system is abominable ; it engenders all 
manner of infectious and of loathsome diseases, and not 
only engenders them, but feeds them, and thus keeps 
them alive. There is nothing wonderful in all this, if we 
consider but for one moment that the exhalations from 
thelungs are poisonous! That is to say, that the lungs 
give off carbonic acid gas (a deadly poison), which, if it 
be not allowed to escape out of the room, must over and 
over again be breathed. That if the perspiration of the 
body (which in twenty-four hours amounts to two or three 
pounds) be not permitted to escape out of the apartment, 
it must become fetid — repugnant to the nose, sickening to 
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til* >t<»:n:i('li, mid injurious to tlie health. Oh, how ollen 
the nose is a sentinel, and warns its owner of approaching 
danger ! 

Truly the nose is a sentinel! The Almighty has sent 
bad smells for our benefit to warn us of danger. If it 
were not for an unpleasant smell, we should be constantly 
running into destruction. How often we hear of an igno- 
rant person using disinfectants and fumigations to de- 
prive drains and other horrid places of their odors, as 
though, if the place could be robbed of its smell, it could 
be robbed of its danger ! Strange infatuation ! No ; the 
frequent flushings of drains, the removal of nuisances, 
cleanliness, a good scrubbing of soap and water, sunshine, 
and the air and winds of heaven, are the best disinfectants 
in the world. A celebrated and eccentric lecturer on 
sargery, in addressing his class, made the following quaint 
and sensible remark : ^^ Fumigations, gentlemen, are of 
essential importance; they make so abominable a stink 
that they compel you to open the windows and admit 
fresh air.'' 

It is doubtless, then, admirably appointed that we are 
able to detect 'Hhe well-defined and several stinks;'' for 
the danger is not in them, — to destroy the smell is not to 
destroy the danger; certainly not! The right way to do 
away with the danger is to remove the cause, and the 
efiect will cease; flushing a sewer is far more efficacious 
than disinfecting one; soap and water and the scrubbing- 
brush, and sunshine and thorough ventilation, each and 
all are &r more beneficial than either permanganate of 
potash, or chloride of zinc, or chloride of lime. People 
nowadays think too much of disinfectants and too little 
of removal of causes ; they think too much of artificial, 
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and too little of natural^ means. It is a sad mistake tc 
lean so much on, and to trust so much to, man's inven- 
tions ! 

What is wanted, nowadays, is a little less theory and a 
great deal more common-sense. A rat, for instance, is, 
in theory, grossly maligned; he is considered to be very 
destructive, an enemy to man, and one that ought to be 
destrjyed — every man's hand being against him. Now, 
a rat is, by common-sense, well known to be in its proper 
place — that is to say, in sewers and in drains— -destruc- 
tive only to man's enemies — ^to the organic matter that 
breeds fevers, cholera, diphtheria, etc. ; the rat eats the 
pabulum or food which would otherwise convert towns 
into hot-beds of terrible diseases. That which is a rat's 
food is often a man's poison ; hence a rat is one of the best 
friends that a man has, and ought, in his proper place, to 
be in every way protected; the rat, in drains, is the very 
best of scavengers; in a sewer he is invaluable ; in a house 
he is most injurious; a rat in a sewer is worth gallons of 
disinfectants, and will, in purifying a sewer, beat all 
man's inventions hollow; the maligned rat, therefore, 
turns out, if weighe'd by common-sense, to be not only 
one of the most useful of animals, but of public benefac- 
tors; the rat's element, then, is the sewer; he is the king 
of the sewer, and should there reign supreme, and ought 
not to be poisoned by horrid disinfectants. 

If a lady, while on an errand of mercy, should in the 
morning go into a poor person's bed-room aft;er he, she, or 
they (for oftentimes the room is crowded to su£focation) 
have during the night been sleeping, and where a breath 
of air is not allowed to enter — the chimney and every crev- 
ice having been stopped up — ^and where too much atten- 
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li'"'ii li:is imt \ncn paid to pf rsonal ('l('aiiliii(\>-.s, slic will cx- 
jH-rii'iH-c 11 laintiK'ss, an <)|)j)r('s<ion, a sickiu'>.s, a hcadaclio, 
a terribly fetid smell ; indeed^ she is in a poisoned cham- 
ber/ It is an odor sui generis, which must be smelt to 
be remembered^ and will then never be forgotten ! Pity 
the poor who live in such styes — not fit for pigs I For 
pigs, styes are ventilated. But take warnings ye well-to- 
do in the world, and look well to your ventilation, or be- 
ware of the consequences. " If/' says an able writer on 
fever in the last century, ** any person will take the trouble 
to stand in the sun and look at his own shadow on a white 
plastered wall, he will easily perceive that his whole 
body is a smoking dunghill, with a vapor exhaling from 
every part of it. This vapor is subtle, acrid, and ofiTensi vc 
to the smell ; if retained in the body it becomes morbid, 
but if reabsorbed, highly deleterious. If a number of 
persons, therefore, are long confined in any close place 
not properly ventilated, so as to inspire and swallow with 
their spittle the vapors of each other, they must soon feel 
its bad efiects.'' 

Not only should a lady look well to the ventilation of 
her house, but either she or her husband ought to ascer- 
tain that the drains are in good and perfect order, and 
that the privies arc frequently emptied of their contents. 
Bad drainage an^ overflowing privies are fruitful sources 
of child-bed fever, of gastric fever, of scarlatina, of diph- 
theria, of cholera, and of a host of other infections and con- 
tagious and dangerous diseases. It is an abominable prac- 
tice to allow dirt to fester near human habitations ; more 
especially as dirt, when mixed with earth, is really so vul- 
luble in fertilizing the soil. Lord Palmerston wisely suys 
that *' dirt is only matter in the wrong place." 
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A lady ought to look well to the purity of her pump- 
tDcUer, and to ascertain that no drain either enters or per- 
colates, or contaminates in any way whatever, the spring; 
if it should do so, disease, such as either cholera, or diar- 
rhoea, or dysentery, or diphtheria, or scarlet fever, or gas- 
tric fever, will, one or the other, as a matter of course, 
ensue. If there be the slightest danger or risk of drain 
contamination, whenever it be practicable, let the drain 
be taken up and be examined, and let the defect be care- 
fully rectified. When it be impracticable to have the drain 
taken up and examined, then let the pump-water, before 
drinking it, be always previously boiled. The boiling 
of the water, as experience teaches, has the power either 
of destroying or of making innoxious the specific organic 
foecal life poison, which propagates in drain contamination 
the diseases above enumerated. 

NECESSITY OF 0CX:JASI0NAL BEST. 

A lady who is pregnant ought, for half an hour each 
time, to lie one or two hours every day on the sofii. This, 
if there be either a bearing-down of the womb, or if there 
be a predisposition to a miscarriage, will be particularly 
necessary. I should recommend this plan to be adopted 
throughout the whole period of the pregnancy : in the 
early months, to prevent a miscarriage, And, in the latter 
months, on account of the increased weight and size of 
the womb. 

There is, occasionally, during the latter months, a dif- 
ficulty in lying down ; the patient feeling as though, every 
time she makes the attempt, she should be suffocated. 
When such be the case, she ought to rest herself upon the 
sofii, and be propped up with cushions, as I consider rest 
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at different periods of the day necessary and beneficial. 
If there be any difficulty in lying down at night, a bed-rest, 
well covered with pillows, will be found a great comfort. 

DIETARY. 

An abstemious diet, during the early period of preg- 
nancy, is essential, as the habit of body, at that time, is 
Qsnally feverish and inflammatory. I should therefore 
leoommend abstinence from beer, porter, and spirits. Let 
me, in this place, urge a lady, during her pregnancy, not 
to touch spirits, such as either brandy or gin : they will 
only inflame her blood, and will poison and make puny 
her unborn babe ; they will only give her false spirits, and 
will depress her in an increased ratio as soon as the eflects 
of the brandy or of the gin have passed away. She 
onght to eat meat only but once a day. Kich soups and 
liighly seasoned stews and dishes are injurious. 

A lady who is enceinte may depend upon it that the 
leas stimulants she takes at these times, the better it will 
be both for herself and for her infant; the more kind will 
be her labor and her ^^ getting about,'' and the more vig- 
orous and healthy will be her child. 

It is a mistaken notion that she requires more nourish- 
ment during early pregnancy than at any other time; she, 
if anything, requires less. It has often been asserted that 
a lady who is pregnant ought to eat very heartily, as she 
has two to provide for. When it is taken into account that 
during pregnancy she " ceases to be unwell," and, there- 
fore, that there is no drain on that score; and when it is 
also considered how small the ovum containing tlie embryo 
is, not being larger for the first two or three months than a 
hen's ^;g, it will be seen how futile is the assertion. A 
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wife, therefore^ in early pregnancy, does not require more 
than at another time; if anything, she requires less. 
Again : during pregnancy, especially in the early stage, 
she is more or less sick, feverish, and irritable, and a super- 
abundance of food would only add fuel to the fire, and 
would increase her sickness, fever, and irritability. More- 
over, she frequently suffers from heartburn and from indi- 
gestion. Can anything be more absurd, when such is 
the case, than to overload a stomach already loaded with 
food which it is not able to digest? No ; let nature in this, 
as in everything else, be her guide, and she will not then 
go fair wrong I When she is further advanced in her preg- 
nancy, — that is to say, when she has quickened, — ^her ap- 
petite generally improves, and she is much better in health 
than she was before; indeed, after she has quickened, she 
is frequently in better health than she ever has been. 
The appetite is now increased. Nature points out that 
she requires more nourishment than she did at first; for 
this reason, the foetus is now rapidly growing in size, and 
consequently requires more support from the mother. Let 
the food, therefore, of a pregnant woman be now increased 
in quantity, but let it be both light and nourishing. Oc- 
casionally, at this time, she has taken a dislike to meat ; if 
she has, she ought not to be forced to eat it, but should 
have instead, poultry, game, fish, chicken-broth, beef-tea, 
new milk, fiirinaceous food, such as rice, sago, batter pud- 
dings, and, above all, if she has a craving for it, good, 
sound, ripe fruit. 

Boasted apples, ripe pears, raspberries, strawberries, 
grapes, tamarinds, figs, muscatel raisins, stewed rhubarb, 
stewed pears, stewed prunes, the inside of ripe gooseber- 
ries, and the juice of oranges, are, during pregnancy, par- 
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ticiilarly beneficial; they both quench the thirst and tend 
to open the bowels. 

The food of a pregnant woman can not be too plain; 
high-seasoned dishes ought, therefore, to be avoided. 
Although the food be plain, it must be frequently varied. 
She should ring the changes upon butcher's meat, poul- 
try, game, and fish. It is a mistaken notion, that peo- 
ple ought to eat the same food over and over again, one 
day as another. The stomach requires variety, or dis- 
ease, as a matter of course, will ensue. 

Light puddings, such as cither rice, or batter, or suet 
padding, or fruit puddings, provided the paste be plain, 
may be taken with advantage. Rich pastry is highly 
objectionable. 

If she be plethoric, abstinence is still more necessary, or 
she might have a tedious labor, or might sufier severely. 
The old-fiishioned treatment was to bleed a pregnant pa- 
tient if she were of a full habit of body. A more absurd 
plan could not be adopter ! Bleeding would, by causing 
more blood to be made, only increase the mischief; but 
certainly it would be blood of an inferior quality, water}- 
and poor. The best way to diminish the quantity of 
blood is to moderate the amount of food, to lesson the 

supplies. 

SLEEP. 

The bed-room of a pregnant lady ought, if practicable, 
to be large and airy. Particular attention must be paid 
to the veniiUUion. The chimney should on no account 
be stopped. The door and the windows ought in the day- 
time to be thrown wide open, and the bedclothes should 
be thrown back, that the air might, before the approach 
of night, well ventilate them. 
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It is ft mistaken practice for a pregnant woman, or for 
any one else, to sleep with closely-drawn curtains. Pure 
air and a freqnent change of air are quite as necessary — 
if not more bo— during the night as during the day : and 
how can it be pure, and how can it be changed, if curtains 
are closely drawn around the bed? Impossible. The 
roof of the bedstead ought not to be covered with bed 
furniture ; it should be open to the ceiling, in order to 
prevent any obstruction to a free circulation of air. 

The bed must not be loaded with clothes, more espe- 
cially with a thick coverlet. If the weather be cold, let 
an exfra blanket be put on the bed, as the perspiration 
can permeate through a blanket when it can not through 
a thick coverlet. 

A lady who is prc^;nant is sometimes restless at night — 
she feels oppressed and hot The best remedies are : — 
(1) Scant clothing on the bed. (2) The lower sash of the 
window, during the summer months, to be left open to 
tiie extent of six or eight inches, and during the winter 
months, to the extent of two or three inches; provided 
the room be large, the bed be neither near nor under the 
window, and the weather be not intensely cold. If any 
or all of these latter circumstancea occur, then (3) the 
window to be closed and the door to be left ajar (the land- 
ing ofthe sky-ligbt window at the top of the house being 
left open all night, and the door being secured from in- 
tnuion by means of a door-chain). (4) Attention to be 
paid, if the bowels be costive — but not otherwise — to a 
gtntie action of the bowels by castor-oil. (5) An abstemi- 
ous diet, avoiding stimulants of all kinds. (6) Gentle 
walking exercise. (7) Sponging the body every morn- 
ing^-in the winter with tepid water, and in the summer 
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vith etUd water. (8) Cooling fruite in the summer are 
io sach B caw very grateful and refreshing. (See para- 
graph, pp. 181, 182.) 

A pregnant woman sometimes ezperieDces ao inabilit;^ 
to lie down, the attempt occaaionally producing a feeling 
of suffocation and of feintness. She ought, under such 
circumstances, to lie on a bed-rest, which must, by means 
of pillows, be made comfortable; and she should take, 
every night at bedtime, a teaspoonful of sal-volatile in a 
wi&^lassful of water. 

Pains at night, during the latt«r end of the time, are 
usually frequent, so as to make an inexperienced lady 
&ncy that her labor was commeocing. Uttle need be 
dtme; for unless the pains be violent, .nature ought not 
to be interiered with. If they be violent, application 
should be made to a medical man. 

A pregnant lady must retire early to rest. She ought 
to be in bed every night by ten o'clock, and should make 
a point of being up in good time in the morning, that she 
may have a thorough ablution, a stroll in the garden, and 
an early break&st; and that she may afterward take a 
short walk either in the country or in the grounds while 
the air is pure and invigorating. But how often, more 
especially when a lady is first married, is an opposite phin 
adopted ! The importance of bringing a healthy child 
into the world, if not for her own and her husband's sake, 
should induce a wife to attend to the above remarks. 

Although some ladies, during pr^noncy, are very rest- 
less, others are very sleepy, so that they can scarcely, 
even in the day, keep their eyes open I Fresh air, exer- 
cise and oocupation, are the best remedies ibr keeping 
them awake. 
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MEDICINE. 

A 7'oung wife is usually averse to consult a medical 
man concerning several trifling ailments, which are nev- 
ertheless, in many cases, both annoying and distressing. 
I have, therefore, deemed it well to give a brit^f account 
of such elight ailments, and to prescribe a few safe and 
aimpU remedies for them. I say sa/e and simple, for ac- 
tive medicines require skillful handling, and, therefore, 
ought not — unless in certain eoi^rgenciea — to be used 
except by a doctor himself. 

I wish it, then, to be distinctly understood that in all 
ceHbiu attacks, and in slight ailments if not quickly re- 
lieved, a medical man ought to be called in. 

A costive state of the bowels is common in pregnancy; 
a mild aperient is, therefore, occasionally necessary. The 
mildest must he selected, as a strong purgative is highly 
improper, and even dangerous. Calomel and all other 
preparations of mercury are to be especially avoided, as 
a mercurial medicine is apt to weaken the system and 
sometimes even to produce a miscarriage. 

An abstemious diet, where the bowels are costive, is 
more than usually desirable, for if the bowels be torpid, 
a quantity of food will only clog and make them more 
Bln^ish. Besides, when labor comes on, a loaded state 
of the bowels will add much to a lady's sufferings as well 
ng to her annoyance. 

. The best aperients are castor oil, salad oil, compound 
rhubarb pills, honey, stewed prunes, stewed rhubarb, Mus- 
catel raiaine, figs, grapes, roasted apples, Normandy pip- 
ping, oatmeal, and milk gruel, coffee, brown bread and 
treacle, raw sugar (as a sweetener of the food), Du Barry's 
Arabica revalenta. 
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Castor oil, in pregnancy, is a valuable aperient. Fre- 
quent and small are preferable to occasional and lai^ 
doses. If the bowels be constipated (but certainly not 
otherwise), castor oil ought to-be taken regularly twice 
a week. The best time for administering it is early in 
the morning. The dose is from a teaspoonful to a dessert- 
spoonful. 

The best ways of administering it are the following. 
Let a wineglass be well rinsed out with water, so that the 
sides may be well wetted ; then, let the windlass be half 
filled with cold water, fresh from the pump. Let the 
nei^cssary quantity of oil be now carefully poured into the 
center of the wineglass, taking care that it does nottoucb 
the sides ; and, if the {)atient will, thus prepared, drink 
it off at one draught, she will scarcely taste it. Another 
way of taking it is swimming On warm new milk. A 
third and a good method is floating on warm coflFee : the 
coffee ought, in the usual way, to be previously sweetened 
and mixed with cream. There are two advantages in 
giving castor oil on coffee : (1) it b a pleasant way of 
giving it — the oil is scarcely tasted ; and (2) the coffee 
itself, more especially if it be sweetened with raw sugaf, 
acts as an aperient; less castor oil, in consequence, being 
required ; indeed, with many patients the coffee, sweet- 
ened with rate sugar, alone is a sufficient aperient. A 
fourth and an agreeable way of administering it is on 
orange-juice — swimming on the juice of one orange. 

Some ladies are in the habit of taking it on brandy and 
water; but the spirit is apt to dissolve a portion of the 
oil, which afterward rises in the throat. 

If ttUad oil be preferred, the dose ought to be as much 
again as of castor oil ; and the patient should, during the 
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Aay she takes it, eat either a fig or two, or a dozen or 
fifteen of stewed prunes, or of stewed French plums, as 
salad oil is much milder in its effects than castor oil. 

Where a lady can not take oil, one or two compound 
rhubarb pills may be taken at bedtime; or a Seidlitz 
powder early in the morning, occasionally; or a quarter 
of an ounce of tasteless salts — phosphate of soda — may be 
dissolved in lieu of table salt, in a cupful cither of soup, 
or of broth, or of beef t«a, and be occasionally taken at 
luncheon. 

When the motions are hard, and when the bowels are 
easily acted upon, two, or three, or four pills made of Cas- 
tile soap will frequently answer the purpose; and if they 
will, are fer better than any ordinary aperient. The fol- 
lowing is a good form : 

Tak* of— CmUU Soap, At* larnplea | 
Oil of Cvawaj, tiz drops ; 
To m>k* twoDtj-fonr pUla. Two, or thrao, oi foar tn ba Uken at 
badtima aottMlonallj. 

A teaspoonful of honey, either eaten at breakfast, or 
dissolved in a, cup of tea, will frequently comfortably and 
effectually open the bowels, and will supersede the neces- 
uty of taking aperient medicine. 

A basin of thick Derbyshire oatmeal gruel, made either 
with new milk or with cream and water, with a little 
salt, makes an excellent luncheon or supper for a preg- 
nant lady ; it is both nourishing and aperient, and will 
often entirely supersede the necessity of giving opening 
medioine. If she prefer sugar to salt, let raw sugar be 
Bubetitated for the salt. The occasional substitution of 
coffee for tea at break&st usually acts beneficially on the 
bowels. 
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Let me again ui^ the importance of a lady, during 
the whole period of pregnancy, being particular as to the 
state of her bowels, aa costiveneas is a fruitful cause of 
painful, of tedious, and of hard labors. It is my firm 
conviction that if a patient who suffers from constipation 
were to attend more to the r^ularity of her bowels, diffi- 
cult cases of labor would rarely occur, more especially if 
the mmple rules of health were adopted, such as : atten- 
tion to diet — the patient partaking of a variety of food, 
and allowing the &rinaceous, such as oatmeal and the 
v^etable and fruit element, to preponderate; the taking 
of exercise in the open air ; attending to her household 
duties ; avoiding excitement, late hours, and all jashion- 
able amusements, 

Many a pr^;nant lady does not leave the honse — she ts 
a fixture. Can it, then, be wondered at that costiveneas 
so frequently prevails? Exercise in the fresh air, and oc- 
cupation, and household duties, are the best opening med- 
icines in the world. An aperient, let it be ever so judi- 
ciously chosen, is apt, afler the effect is over, to bind up 
the bowels, and thus to increase the evil. Now, nature's 
medicines,— exercise in the open air, occupation, and 
household duties, — on the contrary, not only at the time 
open the bowels, but keep up a proper action for the fu- 
ture; hence their inestimable superiority. 

Where a lady can not take medicine, or where it does 
not agree with her, a good remedy for constipati<m in 
pr^nancy is the exterruU application of castor oil— castor 
oil as a liniment — to tlie bowels. The bowels should be 
well rubbed every night and morning with the castor oil. 
This, if it succeed, will be an agreeable and safe method 
of opening the bowels. 
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Another excellent remedy for the costiveness of preg- 
nancy is an eucma, either of warm water or of Castile 
Boap and water, which the patient, b}' means of a self- 
injectiiig enema apparatus, may administer to herself. 
The quantity of warm water to be used is from half a pint 
to a pint; the properheat is the temperature of new milk; 
the time for administering it is early iu the morning, 
twice or three times a week. The advantages of clysters 
are, they never disorder the stomach — they do not inter- 
fere with the digestion — they do not irritate the bowels — 
they are given with the greatest facility by the patient 
herself — and they do not cause the slightest pain. If an 
enema be used to open the bowels, it may be well to oc- 
casionally give one of the aperients recommended above, 
in order, if there be costiveness, to insure a thorough 
clearance of the wlioU- of the bowels. 

If the bowels should be opened once every day, it would 
be the height of folly for a pregnant lady to take either 
castor oil or any other aperient. She ought then to leave 
her bowels undisturbed, as the lees medicine she takes 
the better. If the bowels be daily and properly opened, 
aperients of any sort whatever would be highly injurious 
to her. The plan in this, as in all other cases, is to leave 
well alone, and never to give physic for the sake of giv- 
ing it. 

Diarrhea. — Although the bowels in pregnancy are gen- 
erally costive, they are sometimes in an opposite state, and 
are relaxed. Now, this relaxation is frequently owing 
to their having been too much' constipated, and nature is 
trying to relieve itself by purging. Such being the case, 
a patient ought to be careful how, by the taking of chalk 
and of asti'ngents^ she interferes with the relaxation. 
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Tbe &ctia, that in all probability there is BOmething in 
the bowela that wants coming away, and nature ie trj'ing 
all she can to afford relief. Sometimes, provided she is 
not unnecessarily interfered with, she succeeds ; at others, 
it is advisable to give a mild aperient to help nature in 
bringing it ai.vay. 

When such be the case, a gentle aperient, such as eithei 
castor oil or rhubarb and magnesia, ought to be chosen. If 
castor oil,, a (easpoonful or a dessertspoonful, swimming 
on a little new milk, will generally answer the purpose. 
If rhubarb and magnesia be the medicine selected, then a 
few doses of the following mixture will usually set all to 
rights : 



Compoand Tinctute gf C*rdftaiomi, bair>n onnM; 
Peppermint vfttcr, Uto onncst Bod ■ hmir: 
Two Ubieipoonfalla of the miitura to ba taken Ibne timat ■ dsj, 
Bnt ahkkidg the bottle. 

The diet ought to be simple, plain, and nourishing, and 
should consist of beef-tea, of chicken-broth, of arrowroot, 
and of well-made and well-boiled oatmeal grucl. Meat, 
for a few ditys, oiigbt not to be eaten ; and stimulants of 
all kinds must be avoided. 

If the diarrhea be attended with pain in the bowels, a 
flannel bag filled with hot table-salt, and then applied to 
the part affected, will afford great relief. A hot-water 
bag, too, in a cose of this kind, is a great comfort. The 
patient ought, as soon as the diarrhea has disappeared, 
gradually to return to her usual diet, provided it be plain, 
wholesome, and nourishing. She should pay particular 
attention to keeping her &ct wanu and dry ; and, if ihc 
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be mucli subject to diarrhea, sbe ought to wear around 
lier bowelfl, and next to her Bkin, a broad flannel belly- 
band. 

Heartburn is a common and often a distressing symp- 
tom of pregnancy. The acid producing the heartburn is 
frequently much increased by an overloaded stomach. 
The patient labors under the mistaken notion that, as slie 
has two to sustain, she requires more food during this than 
at any other time; she consequently is induced to take 
more than her appetite demands, and more than her stom- 
ach can digest; — hence heartburn, indigestion, etc., are 
caused, and her unborn babe, as well as herself, is thereby 
weakened. 

An abstemious diet ought to be strictly observed. 
Great attention should be paid to the quaiily of the food ; 
greens, pastry, hot buttered toast, melted butt«r, and every- 
thing that is rich and gross, ought to be carefully avoided. 

£ither a teaspoonful of Henry's magnesia, or half a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda — the former to be pre- 
ferred if there be constipation — should occasionally be 
taken in a wineglassful of warm water. If these do not 
relieve — the above directions as to diet having been strictly 
attended to — the following mixture ought to be tried : 

Taka of-^saquIeuboDftti of AmmonU, half > dnchm ; 
Biwrbonate af Soda, a dn«hm ud ■ half; 
Water, alght Dnnou : 
To maka ■ mixtara. Two UbleipoonniU to b« Ukan t«i«e or thraa 
Umaa ft dftf , onUl raliof b« obUinod. 

Chalk is Bometimes given in heartbom, but as it produces 
coetiveneaa, it ought not in such a case to be used. 

I'ilta are a oommcm attendant npon pregnancy. They 
am Bmall, aoft, apongy, dark-red tumors, about the size 
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either of a bean or of a cherry — they are Bometimes as 
large as a walnut — and are either within or aronnd the 
fundament; they arc then, according to their situation, 
called either inUmaX or external piles — they may be either 
blind or bleeding. If the latter, blood may be seen to ex- 
ude from them, and blood will come away every time the 
patient has a stool ; hence the patient ought to be aa quick 
as possible over relieving her bowels, and should not at 
such times sit one moment longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. • 

When the pile or piles are very large, they sometimes, 
more especially when she has a motion, drag down a por- 
tion of the bowel, which adds much to her sufTeringB. 

If the bowel should protrude, it ought, by means of the 
patient's index finger, to be immediately and carefully 
returned, taking care, in order that it may not scratch 
the bowel, that the nail be cut close. 

Files are very painful and are exceedingly sore, and 
cause great annoyance, and frequently continue, notwith- 
standing proper and judicious treatment, during the whole 
period of pregnancy. 

A patient b prcdbposed to piles from the womb press- 
ing upon the blood-vessels of the fundament. They are 
excited into action by her neglecting to keep her bowels 
gently opened, or by diarrhea, or from her taking too 
strong purgatives, especially pills coutainiug cither aloes 
or colocyntb, or both. 

If the piles be inflamed and painful, they ought, by 
means of a sponge, to be well fomented three times a day, 
and for half an hour each time, with hot chamomile and 
poppy-bead tea ; and at bedtime a hot white-bread poul- 
tice should be applied. 
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Every time after and before the patieut has a motion, 
the had better anoint the piles and the fundament with 
the following ointment ; 

TkkaeF— Ciidphor(powdaT>d bj mnniof > fsw drop* of Spirit* ef 
Wina), bklfBdruhm; 
Prapand Lard, tiro oancai: 
Mix.— To nikke »Ti oiDtnaDt. 

If there be great irritation and intense pain, let some 
•very hot water be put into a close stool, and let the patient 
sit over it. " In piles attended with great irritation and 
pain, much relief is ofleo obtained by sitting over the 
steam of hot water for fifteen or twenty minutes, and im- 
mediately applying a warm bread-and-milk poultice. 
These measures should be repeated five or six times a 
day (Greves)." 

If the heat be not great, and the pain be not intense, 
the following ointment will be found efficacious : 

Tftka of — Powdered Opinm, 0D« gcnipla ; 

Camphor (powdarsd bj maana of a few dropi of Spiritt of 

Win«),balfmdraohiD; 
Fowdsrad Galli, ona draebm; 
Bpormaoeti OintmoDt, tbrsadrubDl: 
His, — The olDtmeut to ba applied to the pilat tbtee tinei ■ day. Or 
tho sompoaad Qall Ointiiiant(B.P.) may, in th* lama muner, ba applied. 

If the heat and the pain be great, the following lim- 
ment will be found useful : 

Tak* of— French Brandy, 

Qljoarin, at aaah, half in onnoa : 
HU— l;ho liDlment to ba freqaently applied, by maaii* of a aamal'i- 
htiz pueil, to the pilei, flrit abalting tha bottle, 
ms 

The bowels ought to he kept gently and regularly 
opened, uther by taking every morning one or two tea- 
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gpoonfuU of compound coofection of senna, or by a doae 
of the following electiiaiy: 

Tak« of— Sabliraed Snlphar, balf in oodm; 
Pawdirad Qinger, faklf B dtkchm, 
Craun of TkrUi, Iiklf so oono* ; 
CenrMtiDB of Sana*, od* ohdm ; 
Simpla Sjtap, » (DfioieBt qnantitj : 
To rnaka bd alMtaar;. Od* ot tir« tuipooufDU to ba takra •art)' 
■Tir7 moniiBs- 

Magnesia and milk of solpliur is an excellent reme^ 
for piles i 

Tski of— CarboDito of Hapiaiia, 

Hilk of Snlphai, of «a«h, thr» draohmi: 
Vis.— To make nlns povdon. Ona tg bo taken oarlf btct;, ot otoTJ 
other, maniiDg, mixed in half a taacapfal of new milk. 

Remember, in these cases, it is necessary to keep tlM 
motions in a ao/tentd state, as hard lumps of stool would, 
in passing, give intense pain. 

If the confection of senna and the other remedies do 
not act sufficiently, it may be well to give, once or twice 
a week, a teaspoonful or a dessertspoonful of castor oil. 

In piles, if they are not much inflamed, and provided 
there be constipation, a pint of tepid water, administerod 
early every morning as an enema, will be found servicea- 
ble. Care and gentleness ought, of course, to be obser\-ed 
in introducing the enema-pipe (but which only reqairea 
ordinary (»re,) in order not to press unduly on the stur- 
rounding piles. 

The patient ought to lie down frequently in the day. 
She will derive great comfort from utting either oa an 
air-cushion or on a water-cushion about half filled with 
water, placed on the chair; for sometimes she is tmable 
to rit OD an <»dinaiy seat. 
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In piles, the patient ought to live on a plain, nourish- 
ing, simple diet, but should avoid all stimulants; any 
Cood or beverage that will iuflamc the blood will like\vise 
inflame the piles. 

Pilcsinpregnaneyarefrequcntlytroublesomcand some- 
times resist all treatment until the patient is coufiued, when 
they generally get well of themselves; but still the reme- 
dies recommended above will usually afford groat relief, 
even if they do not effect a cure. 

StBotUn legs from en larged veins (varicose veim) . — The 
veins are frequently much enlarged and distended, caus- 
ing the legs to be greatly swollen and very painful, pre- 
venting the patient from taking proper walking exercise. 
Swollen legs arc owing to the pressure of the womb upon 
the blood-vessels above. Women who have had large 
fomilies are more liable to varicose veins than others. If a 
lady marry late in life, or if sbebevery heavy in her preg- 
nancy — carrying the child low down — she is more likely to 
have the veins to distend. 

The best plan will be for her to wear an elastic silk stock- 
ing, which ought to be made on purpose for her, in order 
that it may properly fit the leg and foot. It will draw on 
like a common stocking. She ought to wear a gauze stock- 
ing next the skin, and the elastic stocking over it, as the 
gauEe stocking can then, from time to time, be washed, as 
can likewise the foot and log. Moreover, the gauze stock- 
ing will be more comfortable next the skin than the elas- 
tic stocking. 

If the varicose veins should be very painful, she had 
better apply to a medical man, as it may bo necessary, in 
such a case, to have them envelo|)cd in mild plasters, and 
then rolled. 
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If the feet and legs be cold as well as swollen, a da- 
mxtU* bandage, two ioches aud a Iialf wide and eight yards 
long, nicely applied to each leg, from the toes to the knee, 
will be found a great comfort. One great advantage that 
domette has over calico is tliat it wilt keep in it« place for 
days, while calico will be loose in an hour or two. 

Streiehing of the skin of the btUy is frequently, espe- 
cially in a first pregnancy, distressing from the soreness it 
causes. The best remedy is to rub the bowels, every night 
and morning, with warm camphorated oil, and to apply 
a broad flannel belt, which should be put on moderately 
but comfortably tight. The belt ought to be secured in 
its situation by means of properly adjusted tapes. 

IJ the skin of tlie belly, from the violent stretching, be 
erached, the patient had better dress the part affected, 
every night aud morning, with equal parts of simple ce- 
rate and of lard — lard without salt — well mixed t<^ther, 
spread on lint; which ought to be kept in its place by 
means of a broad bandage, similar to the one used in con- 
finements, and which is described in a subsequent para- 
agraph (Bandage after Confinement.) 

Pendulous belly. — A lady sometimes, from being at 
these times unusually large, suffers severely; so much so, 
thatshecannotjwithoutexperieuciDggreat inconvenience, 
move about. This, where a patient is stout, and where 
she has had a large family of children, is more likely to 
occur, and especially if she has neglected proper bandag- 
ing after her previous confinements. 

She ought in such a case to procure, from a sui^ical 
instrument' maker, au elastic abdominal belt, made pur- 

sf good qnalltj 
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posely for pendulous bellies, which will, without unduly 
pressing on the belly, be a support. It is a good plan to 
have the belt made cither to lace behind or with straps 
and buckles, in order to accommodate the belly to its grad- 
nally-iucreasing size. 

If the patient be delicate, and if she has a languid cir- 
culation, she ought, instead of the elastic belt, to apply a 
broad flannel belly-band, which should go twice around 
the bowels, and must be put on moderately and comfort- 
ably tight. 

The patient, before the approach of labor, ought to take 
particular care to have the bowels gently opened, as dur- 
ing that time a costive state of them greatly increases her 
Bufferings, and lengthens the period of her labor. I say 
a gentle action is all that is necessary ; a violent one would 
do more harm than good. 

Toothache is a frequent complaint of pregnancy ; and I 
wish to caution my gentle reader not to have, during the 
time she is enceinte, a tooth extracted; miscarriage or 
premature labor has frequently followed the extraction 
of a tooth. 

If the tooth be decayed, the hollow ought to be filled 
with cotton wool, soaked either in oil of cloves, or in 
equal parts of oil of cloves and of chloroform, and which 
should be frequently renewed ; or with what I have found 
an excellent remedy, a little alum dissolved in chloroform. 
A. bit of cotton wool placed in the ear of the affected side 
vill oftentimes relieve the toothache arisingfrom a decayed 
tooth. This simple remedy ought ahvays to be tried be- 
fore resorting to more active treatment. If the above 
remedies do not relieve, soak a small ball of cotton wool 
in chloroform, aud insert it inside the ear, and let it remain 
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there antU the pain be relieved ; let it be from time to 
time renewed. I have frequently found in toothache the 
above plan most efficacious, and to afford relief when other 
means have &ilcd. 

Creosote (spirits of tar) is sometimes applied, but of all 
remedies it is the worst for the purpose. I have known 
it, vben thus used, severely injure and decay the wh<4 
of the remaining teeth : one case in particular I remem- 
ber, of a gentleman who, by the frequent use of creosote, 
for the relief of toothache, lost the whole of his teeth I 

If the teeth be not decayed, especially if the stomach 
be disordered, let an aperient be taken. The state of the 
bowels ought always to be attended to, as toothache is fre- 
quently relieved, and where the tooth is not decayed, 
cured by a dose of opening medicine. Let the sides <^ 
the face be well fomented with hot chamomile and poppy- 
head tea, and let a piece of crumb of bread (but not 
crumbed bread) be soaked for five minutes in boiling 
milk, and be frequently placed inside the mouth, between 
the cheek and gum ; and let a large hot bread poultice 
be applied at bedtime to the outside of the face. 

If the above does not have the desired effect, a piece of 
brown paper, the size of the palm of the hand, soaked in 
brandy, and then well peppered with black pepper, should 
be applied outside the cheek, over the part affected, and 
kept on for several hours. It ought from time to time to 
be renewed. This simple and old-&shioned remedy will 
sometimes afford great relief. It is in these cases prefer- 
able to a mustard poultice, as it is less painful, and neither 
blisters nor injures the skin. 

If the pepper plaster does not afford relief, a ginger 
plaster should be tried : 
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Taka sf— Fowderod Oiugfr, 

Flour, of each, one labUspooDrol ; 

y/ntw, ■ aufficient qaaatil; ; 
To ba wall mixed togelhsr, adding the water drop by drop (gtirriag 
it the while) oatil it be of ths canaittcace of paste. Let It ba 
applied at bedtime, on linen rag, ouliide the cheek, and lat it 
lemain ou ftll night, or an 111 the pain be relieved. 

If the tooth be not decayed, and if the pain of the face 
be more of a neuralgic (tic douloureux) character, the fol- 
lowing pills will frequently afford great relief: 

Take of — Sulphate of Qnlnine, tirenty-four gttiat; 

Powdered Extract of Liqnorioa, di gralna ; 
Treaole, a gnffieient quantit? -. 
To make twelra piili. One to be taken three tinai a day. 

The teeth, iu pregnancy, arc very apt to decay : I have 
known several patients, each of whom has lost a tooth 
with every child! 

Mominff tiokness. — It is said to be "morning," as in 
these cases, unless the stomach be disordered, it seldom 
occurs during any other part of the day. Morning sick- 
ness may be distinguished from the sickness of a disor- 
dered stomach by the former occurring only early in the 
morning, oh the first sitting up in bed, the patient during 
tiie remainder of the day feeling quite free from sickness, 
and generally being able to eat and relish her food as 
thongh nothing ailed her. 

Morning «ckness begins with a sensation of nausea 
eoWyin the morning, and as soon as she rises from bed 
Bhe feels sick and retches; and sometimes, but not always, 
vomits a little sour, watery, glairy fluid; and occasionally, 
if she has eaten heartily at supper the night previously, 
the contents of the stomach arc ejected. She then feels 
all right again, and is usually ready for her breakfast^ 
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wbich she eats with her usaal reliah. Man; kdies have 
better appetites during pregnancy than at any other pe- 
riod of their lives. 

The sickness of a disordered stomach unaccompanied 
-with pregnancy may be distinguished from morning sick- 
ness by the former continuing during the whole day, by 
the appetite remaining bad after the morning has passed, 
by a disagreeable taste in the moutii, and by the tongue 
being generally furred. Moreover, in such a case there 
is usually much flatulence. The patient not only feels 
bat looks bilious. 

If the stomach be disordered during pr^;n8ncy, there 
will, of course, be a complication of the symptoms, and the 
morning sickness may become both day and night sickness. 
Proper means ought then to be employed to rectify the 
disordered stomach, and the patient will soon have cnly 
themorning sickness tocontend against; which latter,after 
she has quickened, will generally leave of its own accord. 

Morning sickness is frequently a distressing, although 
not a dangerous complaint It is only distressing while it 
lasts, for after the stomach is unloaded, the appetite gen- 
erally returns, and the patient usually feels, until the next 
morning, quite well again, when she has to go through 
the same process as before. 

It occurs both in the early and in the latter months of 
pregnancy; more especially during the former, up to the 
period of quickening, oi which time it vtuatly eetua. 
Morning sickness is frequently the jir^ harbinger of preg- 
nancy, and is looked upon by many ladies who have had 
children as a sure and certain sign. Morning sicknen 
does Dot always occur in pregnancy; some women, at 
such tiroes, are neither sick nor soriy. 
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Agood way to relieve it is by taking, before rising in tki 
vwming, a cup of strong coffee. If tins should uot have 
the desired effect, she ought to try an effervescing draught : 

Take of— BicBrbonito of Polish, one drMhm >ad ■ half; * 
WsUr, light aaaccs : 
Two Imbleip ODD full of Ihli miituri to bo tlkin witb do> of UmoD' 
juico oiery hour, nbili strerTeming, Dniil iilior b« obUinsd. 

A glass of champagne, taken the over-night, I have 
Boiuetimcs found to be tlie best remedy, and, if it has the 
desired effect, it certtiinly is the most agreeable. 

I have known, too, cider, where other tbiugs have 
&iled, to succeed in abating morning sickness. 

Sometimes, until the whole contents of the stomach be 
brought up, she does not obtain relief from her sicknc^ss. 
Slie had better, when such is the case, drink pleniifully 
o/warm water, iii order to encourage free vomiting. Such 
apian, of course, is ouly advisable wheu the morning sick- 
ness is obaiinak, and when the treatment recommended 
above baa failed to alford relief. 

The morning sickness, during the early mouths, ia 
caused by sympathy between the stomach and the womb; 
and during the latter months by pressure of the upjwp 
part of tlie womb against the stomach. As we can not 
remove the sympathy and the pressure, we can not always 
relieve the sickness ; the patient, therefore, is eometimes 
obliged to bear with the annoyance. 

The bowels ought to be kept gently opened, either by 
a Seidlitz powder takcu early in the morning, or by ona 
or two compound rhubarb pills at bed-time, or by the 
following mixture: 
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PappanoiDt-wfttcr, mtch oanoui 
A wlncf luihl of thii miitan to ba taken wulj )n tli« momlBf, inot 
lionall;, Bnt ibakiDC th* battle. 

Great attention ought, in such a case, to be paid to the 
diet; it shoald be moderate in quantity, and simple in 
quality. Kich dishes, highly-seasoned soups, and melted 
butter most be avoided. Hearty meat suppers ought not, 
on any account, to be allowed. There is nothing better, 
if anything be taken at night, than either a teacupful of 
niccly-madc and well-boiled oatmeal gruel, or of arrow- 
root, or of Arabics revalenta. Any of the above may be 
made either with water, or with new milk, or with cream 
and water. 

It is an old saying, and, I believe, as a rule, a true one, 
"that uck pregnancies are safe," more especially if the 
sickness leaves, which it generally does, after she hasquick- 
ened. The above remarks, of course, do not include ob- 
stinate, inveterate vomiting, occasionally occurring in the 
Jotter period of pr^;nanGy, and which not only takes place 
in the morning, but during the whole of the day and of 
the night, and for weeks together, sometimes bringing f 
patient to the brink of the grave. Such a case, fortu- 
nately, is extremely rare. Another old and generally true 
saying is, " that females who have sick pregnancies sel- 
dom miscarry." 

Meana to harden the nipplet. — A mother, especially 
with her first child, sometimes suffers severely from sore 
nipples. Such suffering may frequently be prevented, if 
for six weeks or two months before her confinement she 
were to bathe her nipples, every uight and morning, for 
five minutes each time, either with eau de Cologne, or with 
brandy and water, equal parts of cuch. The better plan 
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■will be to have the brandy and water in a small bottle 
ready for use, and putting a little cacli time into a teacup, 
tiiiiag it fresh and cool. A soft piece of 6iie old linen rug 
should be used for the purpose of bathing. All pressure 
ought to be taken from the nipples; if the stays, there- 
fore, unduly press them, either let them be enlarged or let 
them be entirely removed. The nipples themselves ought 
to be covered with a soft linen rag, as the friction of a 
flannel vest would be apt to irritate them. Let me recom- 
mend every pregnant lady, raore especially in her first preg- 
nancy, to adopt either the one or the other of the above 
plans to harden the nipples; it might avert much misery, 
as sore nipples are painful and distressing; and preven- 
tion at all times is better than cure. 

The breaaU are, at times, during pregnancy, muah swU- 
Itn and very painful; and, now and then they cause the 
patient great uneasiness, as she fancies that she is goiLg 
to have either some dreadful tumor or a gathering of the 
bosom. There need, in such a case, be no apprehension. 
The swelling and the pain are the consequences of the 
[yregnaucy, and will, in due time, subside without any un- 
pleasant result. The fact is, great changes are taking 
place in the breasts ; they are developing themselves, and 
are preparing for the important functions they will have 
to perform the moment the labor is completed. 

Treatment. — She can not do better than, every night 
and morning, to well rub them with equal parts of eau dc 
Cologne and of olive oil, and to wear a piece of new flan- 
nel over them ; taking care to cover the nipples with sofl 
linen, as the friction of the flannel may irritate them. The 
liniment encourages a little milky fluid to ooze out of the 
nipple, which will afford relie£ 
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If stays be vorn, the patient should wear them slack, 
in order to allow the bosoms plenty of room to develop 
tliemeelves. The bones of the stays ought all to be re- 
moved, or serious oonsequences might ensue. 

Bowel oomplainis, during pregnancy, are not unfreqnent. 
A dose either of rhubarb and magnesia, or of castor oil, 
are the best remedies, and are generally, in the way of 
medicine, all that is necessary. 

The diet at such times ought to be simple, email in 
quantity, and nourishing. Farinaceous food, such as rice, 
tapioca, sago, Du Barry's Arabica revalenta and arrowroot, 
are particularly beneficial. Green vegetables and fruits, 
especially stone-fruits, and uncooked fruits, ought to be 
avoided. 

The sur&ce of the body — the bowels and feet particu- 
larly — ought to be kept warm. If a lady suffer habitually 
from relaxation of the bowels, let her, by all means, wear 
a flannel vest next the skin. 

7A« bladder. — ^The patient during pregnancy is liable 
to various affections of the bladder. There is sometimes 
a alugffishnen of that oi^n, and she has little or no in- 
clinatiou to make water. There is, at other times, a great 
irriiabilUy of the bladder, and she is coustautly wanting 
to pass urine; while in a third case, more especially to- 
ward the latter period of the time, she con scarcely hold 
her tcofer at all, — the slightest bodily exertiou, such as 
walking, stooping, coughing, sneezing, etc., causing it to 
come away involuntarily ; and even in some cases, where 
she is perfectly still, it dribbles away without her having 
any power to prevent it doing so. 

A tluggiah state of tlie bladder is best remedied by gen- 
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tie exercise, and by the patient attempting, whether she 
want or not, to make water at least every four hours. 

Irritability of the bladder. — The patient ought, during 
the day, to drink freely of the following beverage: 

Tftk* at — Bast Qam Arabia, one onnsa ; 
Pskrl B&rlijr, enc ounea; 
Watir, ODB pint Bad > hklf : 
BoU for a qaattai of an hoor, than itrain, and iweatan either with 
■ngar undy or lamp mgar. 

The bowels ought to be gently opened with small doses 
of castor oil. The patient must abstain from beer, wine, 
or spirits, and should live on a mild, bland, nourishing 
diet 

Where the paiient can not hold water there is not a great 
deal to be done, as the pregnant womb by pressing on the 
bladder prevents much relief. The comfort is, as soon as 
the labor is over, it will care itself. She ought frequently 
in the day to lie down either on a horse-hair mattress or 
on a couch. She should drink but a moderate quantity 
of liquid, and if she has a cough (for a cough greatly in- 
creases this inability to hold the water) she ought to take 
the ibllowiag mixture: 

Tak* of — Compoand Tinettira of Camphor, half an onnee; 
Compound Spirit* of LaTendor, hijf a drachm ; 
Oiymal of Sqailla, aii diaehm) g 
Water, lix aoDMi and a half: 
Two tableapoonnili of thla miztnra to be taken three timea a day. 

FtunHng. — A. delicat« woman, when she is enceinte, is 
apt ather to feel &int or to actually faint away. When 
it is considered the enormous changes that, during preg- 
msuBf, take place, and the great pressure there is upon 
the nerves and the blood-vessels, it is not at all surprising 
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that ahe sbonM io so. There is one consolation, that al- 
though fiiintiDg at such times is diat^reeable, it is not at all 
dangerous, anleas the patient be really laboring under « 
disease of the heart. 

Treatrntnt. — ^If the patient ieel &int, she ought nitiii»- 
diaUly to lie down flat upon her back, without a pillow 
under her head; that is to say, her head should be on a 
level with her body. The stays and any tight articles of 
dress — if she has been foolish enough to wear either tight 
stays or tight clothes — ought to be loosened ; the windows 
should be thrown wide open ; water ought to be sprinkled 
on her face ; and sal-volatile — a teaspoonfal in a wine- 
glassful of water— or a glass of wine, ought to be adnun- 
istered. SmelltDg-salts most be applied to the nostrils. 
The attendants — there should only be one or two pre»- 
ent — should not crowd around her, as she ought to have 
plenty of room to breathe. 

She must, in the intervals, live on a good, light, gen- 
erous diet. She should keep early hours, and ought to 
sleep in a well-ventilated apartment. The following 
strengthening medicine will be found serviceable: 

Ttk» of— Sn1ph>t« of QuIbId*, twaWa sn^ig 

Silatad Salphnria Aold, h»lf ■ drMhs} 
Sjnip af Oreoga-p**), half nt ouiea g 
Vkter, laTin oanoai uti ■ bslf : 
Two tablifpoontnla ef tha ntixtor* to b* takut thn* tlma* > ivj. 

If she be delicate, a change either to the country, or, 
if the railway journey be not too long, to the coast, will 
be desirable. 

A nervous patient daring thb period is subject to pal- 
pitation o/the heart. This palpitation, provided it oocor 
only daring pregnaaoy, is not dangeroas; it need tltera- 
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fore caiue no alarm. It is occasioned by the pressure of 
the pr^^ant womb upon the large blood-vessels, which 
induces a temporary derangement of the heart's actioD. 
This palpitation is generally worse at night, when the 
patient is lying down. There is, at these times, from the 
position, greater pressure on the blood- vesscb. Moreover, 
when she is lying down, the midriff, in consequence of the 
inorcosed size of the belly, is pressed upward, and hence 
the heart has not its accustomed room to work in, and 
palpitation is in consequence the result. 

The best remedies will be either half a teaspoouful of 
compound spirits of lavender or a teaspoouful of sal-vol- 
atile io a wineglassful of camphor julep,* or a combina- 
tion of lavender and of sal-volatile : 

Tak* of — Componnd Spirita of Lftraudsr, ana drMhm ; 
6ftI-Vol»Uh, alBTM dnahoi : 
' Mix. — A Uupooofsl or the dropi to ba tkkni DOOBitolisllr in k via*' 
gluiTnl of mtn. 

These medicines ought to lie on a table by the bedside 
of the patient, in order that they may, if necessary, be ad- 
ministered at once. Bnuidy is in these cases sometimes 
given, but it is a dangeroils remedy to administer everi/ 
time there is palpitation ; while the lavender and the eul- 
Tolatile are perfectly safe medicines, and can never do the 
slightest harm. 

Mental emotion, fatigue, late hours, and close rooms 
ought to be guarded against. Gentle out-door exercise, 
and bheerful'bnt not boisterous company are desirable. 

Oramps of the legs and of the thighs during the latter 

* Cdmphor Jnlap mftj bs inada by patting • fsw lumpi Druampbor in a 
Wida-mentbad bottla of eold w»t«r ; oork it up, and let it stand for a few 
A^ri I Umb Mnia it, awMlaa It with lanp tufar, aod It will b* Bt foi lus 
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period, and especially at night, are apt to attend preg- 
nancy, and are caused by the womb pressing upon the 
nerves which extend to the lower extremities. Treat' 
ment. — Tightly tie a handkerchief folded like a necker- 
chief round the limb a little above the part affected, and 
let it remain on for a few minutes. Friction by means 
of the hand either with opodeldoc or with laudanum (fak- 
ing care not to drink it by mistake) will also give relief. 
Cramp sometimes attaeka either the bowels or the back 
of a pregnant woman ; when such is the case, let a bag 
of liot salt, or a hot-water bag, or a tin stomach -warmer 
filled with hot water and covered with flannel, or a stone 
bottle containing hot water, wrapped in flannel, be applied 
over the part alfeeted ; and let either a stone bottle of 
hot water or a hot brick, which should be incased in flan- 
nel, be jilaccd to the soles of the feet. If the cramp of 
the bowels, of the back, or of the thighs, be very severe, 
the following mixture will he serviceable : 

Tak< or— CoDpaDDd Tinetun of Cimphoi, one dDHCB j 



" The whiles" during pregnancy, especially during the 
latter months, and particularly if the lady has had many 
children, arc frequently troublesome, and ore, in a mea»- 
ure, owing to the pressure of the womb on the parts below 
causiug irritation. The best way, therefore, to obviate 
such pressure, is for the patient to lie down a great part 
of each day either on a bed or on a sola. 

She ought to retire early to rest; she should steep on a 
horee-hair matress and in a well-ventilated apartment, 
and she must not overload her bed with clothes. A thickj 
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heavy quilt at these times, and indeed at all times, is par- 
ticularly objoctionable; the jierspinitiou can not pass 
readily through it as through blankets, and thus she la 
weakened. She ought to live on plain, wholesome, nour- 
isliiog food; but she must abstain from beer and wine 
and spirits. The bowels ought to be gently opened by 
means of a Seidlltz powder, which should occasionally be 
taken early in the morning. 

The best application will be to bathe the parts with 
warm fuller's earth and water, in the proportion of a hand- 
ful o( powdered fuller's earth to half a wash hand-basinful 
of warm water; and the internal parts ought, night and 
morning, to be bathed with it. If the fuller's earth should 
not have the desired effect, an alum injection* ought, 
every night and morning, by means of an India-rubber 
vaginal syringe, to be syringed up the parts ; or fifteen 
drops of solution of diacctate of lead should be added to 
a quarter of a pint of lukewarm water, and be used in a 
similar manner as the alum injection. 

Cleanliness, in these cases, can not be too strongly 
urged. Indeed, every woman, either married or single, 
ought, unless special circumstances forbid, to use cither 
the bidet or a sitz-bath. If she has not the " whites," or 
if she has them only slightly, cold, quite cold water is 
preferable to tepid. I should advise, then, every lady, 
both married and ^ngle, whether she has the " whites" 
or not, a regular sitz-bath every morning (except during 
her "poorly times") — that is to say, I should recommend 
her to at every morning in the water (in cold water) for 
a few seconds, or while she can count a hundred ; throw- 
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iDg the while eithn a small blanket or shawl over her 
Bhoulders, but having no other clothing on except slip- 
pers on her feet. She should, for the first few mornings, 
make the water lukewarm; but the sooner she can use it 
cold— quite cold — the more good it will do her. 

If the above plan were more generally followed, women 
of all classes and ages would derive iuuDense benefit from 
its adoption, and many serious diseases would be warded 
off. Besides, the use of the sitz-batb, after a time, would 
be a great comfort and enjoyment. 

Where a lady suffers severely from the " whites," she 
ought to visit the coast. There is nothing in such cases 
that generally affords so much relief as the bracing effects 
of sea air. Of course, if she be pregnant, she ought not to 
bathe in the sea, but should, every uight and morning, 
bathe the external parts with sea-water. 

When the patient has been much weakened by the 
" whites," she will derive beoefit from a quinine mixture — 
a dose of which ought to be taken twice or three times a 
day. 

Irritation and itching of the external parts. — ^This is a 
most troublesome affection, and may occur at any time, 
but more especially during the latter period of the preg- 
nancy; and as it is a subject that a lady is too delicate 
and too sensitive to consult a medical man about, I think 
it well to lay down a few rules for her relief. The mis- 
ery it entails, if not relieved, is almost past endurance. 

Well, then, in the first place, let her diet be simple 
and nourishing ; let her avoid stimulants of all kinds. In 
the next place, and this is a most important item of treat- 
ment, let her use a tepid salt and water sitz-batb. 

The way to prepare the bath is to put a lai^ handful 
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of table-aalt into the sits-bath, then to add cold water to 
tie depth of three or four inches, and sufficient hot water 
to make the water tepid or lulccicarm. The patient must 
eit in the bath ; her sUppered feet being, of course, out of 
the water, and on the ground, and cither a woolen ehnw] 
or a small blanket being thrown over her shoulders : which 
shawl or blanket ought to be the only covering she has on 
the while. She should remain only for a few seconds, or 
while she can count, in the winter, fifty, or the summer, 
a hundred, in the bath. Patients generally derive great 
comfort and benefit from these salt and water sitz-baths. 
If the itching, during the daytime, continue, the fol- 
lowing lotion ought to be used : 

Tklii ot— SDlDtian at DimcvUte of Le&d, oaa drxhm; 

Reetifiad Spirile of Wine, ag> druhm ; 

Dlitilled water, one plnti 
to rnkks * lotion. The ptrti ■tFsoted to ba bathed thrM or four timri ■ 
daj with tba loliou. Or tba p*rta maj ba bathed two or thr» time* 
a day with equal parti of vinegar and water. 

The external parts, and the passage to the womb (the 
vagina) in these cases, are not only irritable and itching, 
but are sometimes hot and inflamed, and arc covered either 
mith small pimples, or with a tchitisk exudation of the na- 
ture of aphtha (thrush), somewhat similar to the thrush 
on the mouth of an infant; then the addition of glycerin 
to the lotion is a great improvement, and usualy gives 
immense relief. £ither of the following is a good lotion 
for the purpose : 

ItJca of— Biborato ofBoda, eight draehmi; 
Ql7«rin, aTeooDceli 
Diltilled water, leu oanoei: 
To maka a lotion. The part aflesled to be bathed erer; fou bonn with 
Ik* IoUm, lift ahaklns Iha bstU«. 
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Or, 

Taki of— SolatloD of DiMaUtt of LD*a, 

B«slifl<il Spirit! of Wioe, of «>eb, on* dnehm; 
Oljoorin, firs dddhi; 
Bom Wfttei, ten ODDcei and > half: 
To make a lotioa. To tM uted in tha ums manner aa tha preceding one. 

UISCABBIAOE. 

If a premcUare expulsion of the child occur before the 
endof theaeventh month, it is called either a mUcarriage 
or an abortion; if between the seventh month and before 
the full period of nine months, a premature labor. 

There is a pronenese for a yonng wife to miscarry, and 
wo betide her, if she once establish the habit/ for it, un- 
fortunately, often becomes a habit. A miscarriage is a 
serious calamity, and should be considered in that light ; 
not only to the niother herself, whose constitution frequent 
miscarriages might seriously injure, and eventually ruin, 
but it might rob the wife of one of her greatest earthly 
privileges — the inestimable pleasure and delight of being 
a mother! 

Now, as a miscarriage may generally be prevented, it 
behooves a wife to look well into the matter, and to study 
the subject thoronghly for herself, in order to guard 
against \\%t first miscarriage ; for the first miscarriage is 
the one that frequently leads to a series. How necessary 
it is that the above important fact should be borne in 
mind ! How much misery might be averted ; as, then, 
means would, by avoiding the usual causes, be taken to 
ward off such an awful calamity. I am quite convinced 
that, in the majority of cases, miscarriages may be pre- 
Teat«d. 

Hence the importance of a popviar work of this kind. 
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to point out dangers^ to give judicious advice^ that a wife 
may read^ ponder over, and " inwardly digest," and that 
she may see the folly of the present practices that wives — 
young wives especially — usually indulge in, and thus, that 
she may avoid the rocks they split on, which make a 
shipwreck of their most cherished hopes and treasures! 

Let it then be thoroughly understood, — first, that t 
miscarriage is very weakening — more weakening than a 
labor; and, secondly, that if a lady has once miscarried^ 
she is more likely to miscarry again and again; until, at 
length, her constitution is broken, and the chances of her 
having a child become small indeed! 

Causes. — A slight cause will frequently occasion the 
separation of the child from the mother, and the conse- 
quent death and expulsion of the foetus ; hence the readiness 
with which a lady sometimes miscarries. The following 
are the most common causes of a young wife miscarrying : 
Taking long walks; riding on horseback; or over rough 
roads in a carriage; a long railway journey; overexerting 
herself, and sitting up late at night. Her mind, just aflcr 
marriage, is frequently too much excited by large parties, 
by balls, and concerts. 

The following are, moreover, frequent causes of a mis- 
carriage : Falls ; all violent emotions of the mind — passion , 
fright, etc. ; &tigue ; overreaching ; sudden shocks ; taking 
a wrong step either in ascending or in descending stairs ; 
fidling down stairs ; lifting heavy weights; violent drastic 
purgatives; calomel; obstinate constipation ; debility of 
constitution; consumptive habit of body; fashionablb 
amusem^its; dancing; late hours; tight lacing; indeed, 
anything and everything that injuriously affects either the 
mind or the body. 
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The old "'■Tim that " preventios is better than cure " is 
well exemplified in the case of a miscarriage. Let me, 
then, appeal strongly to mj* &ir reader to do all that sha 
can, by avoiding the usual causes of a miscarriage which 
I have above enumerated, to prevent such a catastrophe. 
A miscarriage is no trifling matter ; it is one of the moat 
grievous accidents that can occur to a wife, and is truly a 
catastrophe. 

Threaitning or varning aymptoma of a mtMarriage. — 
A lady about to miscarry, usually, for one or two days^ 
experiences a feeling of lassitude, of debility, of vuUaiae, 
and depression of spirits ; she feels as though she were 
going to be taken "poorly;" she complains of weakness 
and of uneasiness about the loins, the hips, the thighs, and 
the lower part of the belly. This is an important stage of 
the case, and one in which a judicious medical man may, al- 
most to a certAinty, be able to stave off a miscarriage. 

More terwat, but stUl only threatening symptoms oj a 
miscarriage. — If the above ^mptoms are allowed t« pro- 
ceed, unchecked and untended, she will, after a day or 
two, have a alight sh6w of blood ; this show may soon in- 
crease to a flooding, which will shortly become clotted. 
Then, perhaps, she begins for the first time to dread a 
miscarriage! There may at this time be but little pain, 
and the miscarriage might, with judicious treatment, be 
even now warded off. At all events, if the miscarriage 
can not be prevented, the ill effects to her constitution 
may, with care, be palliated, and means may be used to 
prevent a future mbcarriage. 

Decided symptoms of a miscarriage, — If the miscarriage 
bo still proceeding, a new train of symptoms develop them- 
Belves ; pains bc^in to come on, at first slight, irr^ular. 
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and of a ''grinding" nature, but which soon become more 
severe, regular, and " bearing down." Indeed, the case 
is now a labor in miniature; it becomes le commencement 
de la Jin; the patient is sure to miscarry, as the child is 
now dead, and separated from its connection with the 
mother. 

The most usual time for a lady to miscarry is from the 
eighth to the twelfth week. It is not, of course, confined 
to this period, as during the whole time of pregnancy 
there is a chance of a premature expulsion of the contents 
of the womb. A miscarriage before the fourth month, is 
at the time attended with little danger; although, if neg- 
lected, it may forever injui^e the constitution. 

There is, in every miscarriage, more or less of flooding^ 
which is the most important symptom. After the fourth 
month, it is accompanied with more risk ; as the further a 
lady is advanced in her pregnancy, the greater is the dan- 
ger of increased flooding; notwithstanding, under judi- 
dicious treatment, there is every chance of her doing well. 

A medical man ought in such a case always to be sent 
for. There is as much care required in a miscarriage as, 
or more than, in a labor. 

If bearing down, expulsive pains — similar to labor- 
pains — ^should accompany the flooding; if the flooding in- 
crease, and if large clots come away ; if the breasts be- 
come smaller and softer; if there be coldness, and heavi- 
ness, and diminution in the size of the belly ; if the mo- 
tion of the child (the patient having quickened) can not 
be felt; if there be " the impression of a heavy mass roll- 
ing about the uterus [womb], or the falling of the uterine 
tumor from side to side in the abdomen [belly] as the pa- 
tient changes her position ; " and if there be an unpleasant. 
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dLscharge, she may rest asrored that the child is dead, and 
that it is separated &oiu all connection with her, and that 
the miscarriage mtui proceed, it being only a question of 
time. Of course, in such a case — if she has not already 
done so — she ought immtdiaiely to send for a medical 
man. A miscarriage sometimes b^ns and ends in a fev 
days — five or six ; it at other times continaes a fortnight, 
and even in some cases three weeks. 

Treatment, — If the patient has the slightest "show," 
she ought immediately to confine herself either to a bo& 
or she should keep in bed. A aoft feather bed must be 
avoided ; it both enervates the body and predisposes to a 
miscarriage. There is nothing better for her to sleep on 
than a horse-hair mattress. She either ought to lie flat' 
upon her back or should lie upon her side, as it is tjoite 
absurd for her merely to rest her legs and feet, as it is the 
back and the belly, not the feet and the legs, that require 
rest. 

Let her put herself on a low diet, such as on arrowroot, 
tapioca, 8^;o, gruel, chicken-broth, tea, toast and water, 
and lemonade ; and whatever she does drink ought, dur- 
ing the time of the miscarriage, to be cold. Grapes, at 
these times, are cooling and refreshing. 

The temperature of the bed-room should be kept cool ; 
and, if it be summer, the window ought to be thrown open ; 
aperient medicines muat be avoided; and if the flooding 
be violent, cold water should be applied externally to the 
parts. 

Let me strongly utge upon the patient the vast import- 
ance of preserving any and every substance that might 
come away, in order that it may be carefully examined by 
the medical man. 

to 
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It is utterly impossible for a doctor to declare positively 
that a lady has miscarried, and that all has pro})erly come 
away, if he have not had an opportunity of examining the 
substances for himself. How often has a lady declared to 
her medical man that she has miscarried, when she has 
only parted with clots of blood 1 Clots sometimes put on 
strange appearances, and require a practiced and profes- 
sional eye to decide at all times upon what they really are. 

The same care is required after a miscarHagr as after 
a labor; indeed, a patient requires to be treated much in 
the same manner — ^that is to say, she ought for a few days 
to keep her bed, and should live upon the diet I have rec- 
ommended aft;er a confinement, avoiding for the first few 
days stimulants of all kinds. Many women date their ill 
state of health to a neglected miscarriage; it, therefore, 
behooves a lady to guard against such a catastrophe. 

A patient prone to miscarry, ought, before she become 
pregnant again, to use every means to brace and strengthen 
her system. The best plan she can adopt will be to leave 

IIEB HUSBAND FOB SEVEBAL MONTHS, and go tO SOmc 

healthy spot; neither to a fashionable watering-place nor 
to a friend's house where much company is kept, but to 
some quiet country place; if to a healthy farm-house, so 
much the better. 

Early hours are quite indispensable. She ought to lie 
on a horse-hair mattress, and should have but scant cloth- 
ing on her bed. She must sleep in a well-ventilated 
apartment. Her diet should be light and nourishing. 
Oentle exercise ought to be taken, which should alternate 
with frequent rest. 

Cold ablutions ought every morning to be used, and the 
body should be afterward dried with a coarse cloth. K 
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it be winter let the water be made tepid, and let its teia- 
pcniture be gradually lowered until it be used quite oold. 
A shower-bath is, in these cases, ser\-iceable ; it braces and 
iiiv^rates the syBtem, and is one of tiie best tonics that 
she osn use. 

J/ the be already pregnant it would not be admisrable, 
as the shock of the shower-bath would be too great, and 
may bring on a miscarriage; but still she ought to continue 
the cold dbltUiont. 

A lady who is prone to miscarry, ought, aa soon as she 
U pregnant, to lie down a great part of every day; she 
must Iceep her mind calm and unruEBed; she should live 
on a plain diet; she ought to avoid wine and spirits and 
beer ; she should retire early to rest, and she muat have a 
eeparate deeping apartment. She ought as much as pos- 
sible to abstain from talcing opening medicine; and if she 
be actually obliged to take an aperient — for the bowels 
must not be allowed to be constipated — she should select 
the mildest (such as dther castor oil or lenitive electuary 
or i^rup of s^na), and even of these she ought not to take 
a larger dose than is absolutely necessary, as a/ree action 
of the bowels is a frequent cause of a miscarriage. 

The extenwd application of castor oil as a liniment, and 
as recommended at page 189, is a good and safe remedy 
for a patient prone to miscarry; and if sufficiently active, 
is &r preferable to the mildest aperient. Another great 
advantage of the ezfemo^ application of castor oil is — it 
does not afterward prodace constipation as the internal 
administration of castor oil is apt to do. If the external 
application of caster oil in the manner advised at page 
189 should not have the desired effect, then an enema — a 
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oljster of warm water, a pint-— ought, in the morning, two 
or three times a week to be administered. 

Grentle walking exercise daily is desirable ; long walks 
and horseback exercise ought to be sedulously avoided. 
A trip to the coast, provided the railway journey be not 
very long, would be likely to prevent a miscarriage ; al- 
though I would not, on any account, recommend such a 
patient either to bathe or to sail on the water, as the shock 
of the former would be too great, and the motion of the 
vessel and the sea-sickness would be likely to bring on 
what we are anxious to avoid. 

As the uswd period for miscarrying approaches (for it 
frequently comes on at one particular time), let the patient 
be more than usually careful ; let her lie down the great- 
est part of the day ; let her mind be kept calm and un- 
ruffled; let all ffLshionabie society and every exciting 
amusement be eschewed ; let both the sitting and the 
sleeping apartments be kept cool and well ventilated; let 
the bowels (if they be costive) be opened by an enema (if 
the external application of castor oil, as before recom- 
mended, be not sufficient); let the diet be simple and yet 
be nourishing; let all stimulants, such as beer, wine, and 
spirits, be at this time avoided ; and if there be the sligJU- 
est symptoms of an approaching miscarriage, such as pains 
in the loins, in the hips, or in the lower belly, or if there 
be the slightest show of blood, let ^ medical man be tn- 
BtanUy sent for, as he may, at an early period, be able to 
ward off the threatened mishap. 

FALSE LABOR PAINS. 

A lady, especially in her first pregnancy, is sometimes 
troubled with spurioiM labor pains; these pains usually 
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eome on at niRht, and are freqaentl; owing to a disor- 
dered stomach. They affect the belly, the back, and the 
loins; and occasionally they extend down the hips and 
the thighs. They attack first one place and then another; 
they oome on at irregular intervals; at one time they are 
violent, at another they are feeble. The pains, instead of 
being grinding or 6«artn^ down, are more of a colicky 
nature. 

Now, as these fiilse pains more frequently occur in a 
fir^ pregnancy, and as they are often more violent two or 
three weeks toward the completion of the full time, and aa 
they usually come on either at night or in the night, it 
behooves both the patient and the monthly nurse to be 
cognizant of the &ct, in order that they may not make a 
false alarm and sttmm<m the doctor before he is wanted, 
and when he can not be of the slightest benefit to the pa- 
tient. 

It is sometimes stated that a woman has been in labor 
two or three weeks before the child was bom I Such is 
not the fiwt The case in question is one probably of 
/oZm pains ending in (rue pains. 

How, then, i» the patient to knoto that Vie pains are 
fcUee and not true tabor paituf False labor pains come 
on three or four weeks be/ore the fall time; true labor 
pains ai the completion of the full time ; &Ise pains are 
unattended with " show ; " true pains generally commence 
the labor with "show;" false pains are generally migra- 
tory — changing from place to place — first attacking the 
loins, then the hips, then the lower portions, and even 
other portions of the belly — first one part, then another ; 
true pains gmerally begin in the back ; &lse pains com- 
mence as spasmodic pains; true pains as"grindmg'* 
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pains ; &Isg pains come on at uncertain periods, at one time 
s quarter of nn Lour elapsing, at others, an hour or two 
liours between each pain ; at one time the pain is sharp, at 
another, trifling; true pains come on with tolerable rt^u- 
larity and gradually increase in severity. 

But remember — the most valuabledistiDgiiishing symp- 
tom is the absence of " show " in false labor pains, and the 
pretence of "show" in true labor pains. It might be 
said that "show" does not always usher in the commence- 
ment of labor. Granted ; but such coses are exceedingly 
rare, and may be considered as the exception and not the 
rule. 

Treaimxnt. — A dose of castor oil is generally all that is 
necessary ; but if the pains still continue, the patient ought 
to be abstemious, abstaining for a day or two from beer 
and from wine, and rubbing the bowels every night at 
bedtime either with camphorated oil, previously warmetl, 
or with laudanum (taking care not to drink it by mis- 
take). Either hot salt, in a flannel bag, or a hot-water 
bag applied every night at bedtime to the bowels, fre- 
quently aSbrds great relief. 

If the pains be not readily relieved, she ought to send 
for a medical man. A little appropriate medicine will 
aooa have the desired effect. 

These /al>e labor pains might go on either for days, or 
even for weeks, and at length may terminate in reeU labor 
pains. 

PERIOD OF GESTATION— THE " COUNT." 

The period of gestation is usually* two hundred and 

•T U7 utualtf, fat thi dnrfttloD of geilation ii rer; nnenUin. Dr. 
R>idflT«(ln TU Lanfl at J aij 20, lBiO)i.a intersgling Ublsof the da- 
ikUiMl of pnf BUHj. Ill* UbU aompriiai HO «m«i ; oat of whtob nam- 
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eighty days — toiij weeks — toi lunar or nine calendar 
months. 

It will be well for a lady, in making her "count," to 
conamence her "reckoning" about three dayB after the 
last day of her being "unwell." The reason we fix'on a 
woman conoeiving a few days after she haa "ceased to be 
unwell" is that she is more apt to do so soon after men- 
struation than at any other time.* 

A good plan to make the "reckoning" is as follows: 
Let forty weeks and a few days, from the time specified 
above, be marked on an almanac, and a lady will seldom 
be far &om her calcuUtion. Suppose, for instance, the 
last day of her " ceasing to be unwell" was on January 
the 15th, she may expect to be confined very near Octo- 
ber 23d. 

Another plan, and one recommended by Dr. Tanner, to 

b«n, nauly tlu b«U tanniiifttiBg In UboT in lh< fortieth and fortj-lnt 
w«lu. Tbs followlDg i> Uia ordar in whleh thtjr onarrcd: 
23 «■» in lh< 
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make the '^coanV' is the following: '^To effect this read- 
ilj; we can not do better than follow the plan of most Ger- 
man obstetricians, who learn the probable day of delivery 
thus : The date of the last menstruation being given, they 
calculate three months backward, and add seven days. 
For example, suppose the 20th January to be the last day 
of the last menstrual period, labor will be due about the 
27th October— i. «., on the 280th day." 

BEING OUT IN THE BECKONING. 

A lady, sometimes, by becoming pr^nant while she is 
suckling, is put out of her reckoning; not being unwell 
at such time, she consequently does not know how to 
** count." She ought, in a case of this kind, to reckon 
from the time that she quickens. That is to say, she must 
then consider herself nearly half-gone in her pregnancy, 
and to be within a fortnight of half her time ; or, to speak 
more accurately, as soon as she has quickened, we have 
reason to believe that she has gone about .one hundred and 
twenty-four days : she has therefore about one hundred 
and fifty-six more days to complete the period of her preg- 
nancy. Suppose, for instance, that she first quickened on 
May the 17th, she may expect to be confined somewhere 
near October the 23d. She must bear in mind, however, 
that she can never make so correct a ^^ count '' from quick- 
ening (quickening takes place at such various periods) as 
flrom the last day of her being " unwell." 

A lady is occasionally thrown out of her reckoning by 
the appearance, the first month aft;er she is enceinte^ of a 
little '^ show." This discharge does not come from the 
womb, as that organ is hermetically sealed ; but from the 
upper part of the vagina, the passage to the womb^ and 
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from the month of the vomb, and may be known from 
the rq^lar menstrual fluid by its being much smaller iu 
quantitjr, hj its clotting, and by its lasting generally but 
a few hours. This discharge, therefore, ought not to be 
reckoned in the " count," but the one before most be the 
guide, and the plan should be adopted as recommended 
in page 223. 

"IS IT A BOY OR A GlEL?" 
It has frequently been asked, " Can a medical man tell, 
before the child is bom, whether it will be a boy or girl?" 
Dr. F. J. W. Packman, of Wimbome, answers in the af- 
firmative. "Queen bees lay female eggs first, and male 
e^^ afterward. In tbe human female, conception in the 
first half of the time between menstrual poriods produces 
female o£&pring, and male in the latter. When a female 
has gone beyond the time she calculated upon, it will gen- 
erally turn out to be a boy." It was well to say gener- 
ally, as the foregoing remarks are not invariably to be de- 
pended upon, as I have had cases to prove. Notwith- 
standing, I believe that there is a good deal of truth in 
Mr. Packman's statement. 

MONTHLY NUESE. 

It is an important, a most important, consideration to 
choose a nurse rightly and well. 

A monthly nurse ought to be middle-aged. If she be 
young, she is apt to be thoughtless and giggling ; if she be 
old, she may be deaf and stupid, and may think too much 
of her trouble. She should have calmness and self-pos- 
session. She must be gentle, kind, good-tempered, and 
obliging, but firm withal, and she should have a cheerfnT 
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oouiiteiianoe« '^ Some seem by nature to have a vocation 
for nursing ; others not. Again^ nursing has its separate 
branches ; some have the light step^ the pleasant voice, 
the cheering smile/ the dexterous hand, the gentle touch ; 
others are gifted in cookery for the sick." The former 
good qualities are essential to a monthly nurse, and if she 
can combine the latter — ^that is to say, " if she is gifled 
in cookery for the sick " — she will, as a monthly nurse, 
be invaluable. Unless a woman have the gift of nursing, 
she will never make a nurse. " Dr. Thynne held that sick- 
nurses, like poets, were born, not made." 

She ought neither to be a tattler, nor a tale-bearer, nor 
a " croaker," nor a " potterer." A tattler is an abomina- 
tion ; a clacking tongue is most wearisome and injurious 
to the patient. A tale-bearer is to be especially avoided ; 
if she tell tales of her former ladies, my fair reader may 
dei)eud upon it that her turn will come. But of all nurses 
to be shunned as the plague, is the " croaker," one that 
discourses of the dismal and of the dreadful cases that 
have occurred in her experience, many of which, in all 
probability, she herself was the cause of. She is a very 
upas-tree in a house. A " potterer " should be banished 
from the lying-in room ; she is a perpetual worry — a per- 
petual blister ! She is a nurse without method, without 
system, and without smartness. She potters at this, and 
potters at that, and worries the patient beyond meas- 
ure. She dreams, and drawls, and " potters." It is bet- 
ter to have a brusque and noisy nurse than a pottering 
one — the latter individual is far more irritating to the 
patient's nerves, and is aggravating beyond endurance. 
'^ There is one kind of nurse that is not uncommon in hos- 
ptals (and in lying-in rooms), and that gives more trouble 
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and worry than all others together — viz : the ' pottering' 
DDrae. Ofa]lnuiaance8,de&ndiufrfnnapott«rer. . . , 

The woman atwajrs has the very best intentions in the 
world, but is totally devoid of method and sraartnesB. 
You never know when she has begun anything, and you 
certainly will never know when she has finished it. She 
never does finish it, but she sometimes leaves off. . . Bhe 
seems incapable of taking in a complete and accurate idea 
of anything, and even while you are speaking to her it is 
easy to see that her attention can not be concentrated, and 
that her mind is flying about among half a dozen subjects. 
If she is in the least hurried, she loses what little intellect 
she ordinarily possesses, moans feebly in a aotto voce moa' 
clone, fetches the wrong articles, does the wrong thing 
at the wrong time, and is always in the way." 

Some monthly nurses have a nack of setting the servants 
at loggerheads, and of poisoning the minds of their mis- 
tresses toward them. They are regular miacbief-makers, 
and frequently cause old and faithful domestics to leave 
their situations. It will be seen, therefore, that it is a 
momentous undertaking to choose a monthly nurse rightly 
and well. 

Fortunately for ladies, the class of nurses is wonder- 
fully improved, and the race of Sairey Gamp and Betsey 
Prig is nearly at an end. 

She ought to be either a married woman or a widow. 
A single woman can not so well enter into the feelings of 
a lying-in patient, and has not had the necessary experi- 
ence. Moreover, a single woman, as a rule, is not so 
handy with an infant (more especially in putting him for 
the first time to the breast) as a married woman. 

She most be sober, temperate, and healthy, and free 
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from deafness and from any defect of vinon. ^e should 
have a gentle voice and manner^ but jfA be nntber meU 
aneholy nor hipjush. She ought to be fond of children, 
and must neither mind her trouble nor being disturbed at 
night. She should be a light sleeper. "Scrupulous at- 
tention to cleanliness, freshness, and neatness" in her own 
person, and toward the lady and the in&nt, are most im- 
portant requisites. 

A fine lady-nurse that requires to be constantly waited 
apoo by a servant, is not the one that I would recom- 
mend. A nurse should be willing to wait upon herself, 
upon her mist rees, and upon the baby, with alacrity, with 
cheerfulness, and without assistance, or she is not suitable 
for her situation. 

As the nurse, if she does her duty, devotes her time, 
her talent, and her best energies to the lady and infiint, a 
mistress ought to be most liberal in the payment of a 
monthly nurse. A good one is cheap at almost any price, 
while a bad one, though she come for nothing, is dear in- 
deed. A cheap nurse is frequently the ruin of the pa- 
tient's and of the baby's health, and of the peace of a 
household. 

The monthly nurse ought to be engaged early in the 
pregnancy, as a good nurse is caught up soon, and is full 
of engagements. This is most important advice. A lady 
frequently has to put up with an indifferent nurse from 
neglecting bi engage her betimes. The medical man at 
the eleventh hour is frequently besought to perform an 
impofliibility — to select a good nurse; and which he could 
readily have done if time had been given him to malte the 
selection. Some of my best nurses are engaged by my pa- 
tients as early aa two or three months after the latter havs 
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conmvect, in order to make sure of having their &Torito 
nurses. H7 patients are quite right: a good nurse is 
quite of as much importance to her well-doing as a good 
doctor ; indeed, a bad nurse oftcntimee makes a good doc- 
tor's effbrta perfectly nugatory. 

It is always desirable, whenever it be possible, that the 
doctor in aUendance should himself select the monthly 
nurse, as she will then be need to his ways, and he will 
know her antecedents — whether she be sober, temperate, 
and kind, and that die understands her business, and 
whether she be in the habit of attending and of following 
out bis directions ; for frequently a nurse is self-opinion- 
ated, and fandes that she knows &r better than the med- 
ical man. Such a nurse is to be scrupulously avoided. 
There can not be two masters in a lying-in room ; if there' 
be, the unfortunate patient will inevitably be the suffers. 
A doctor's directions maU be carried out to the very let- 
ter. It rests with the patient to select a judicious medical 
man, who, although he will be obeyed, will be kind and 
considerate to the nurse. 

A monthly nurse ought to be in the house a week or 
ten days before the commencement of the labor, in ordw 
that there may be neither bustle nor excitement, and no 
harrying to and fro at the last moment to find her ; and 
that she may have everything prepared, and the linen 
well aired for the coming event. 

She must never be allowed, unless ordered by the med- 
ical roan, to give either ^e patient or the baby a particle 
of medicine. A quacking monthly nurse is an abomina- 
tion. An infant who is everlastingly being drugged by a 
nurse is sure to be puny and delicate. 

A monthly nnne ought to understand the maimer <^ 
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putting on and of tighteuiDg^he bandage after a confine- 
meot. Tbis, every oigiit and morning, she mast do. 
The doctor generally does it the first time himself — %'iz: 
immediately after the labor. It requires a little knack, 
and if the nurse be at all awkward in the matter, the 
medical man will only be too happy to show her the way ; 
for he is quite aware the support, the comfort, and the ad- 
vantage it will be to his patient, and he will be glad to 
know that the nurse herself will be able to continue put- 
ting it on properly for some weeks — for at least threo 
weeks — after the lying-in. 

If nurses better understood the proper method of ban- 
daging patients after their labors, there would not be so 
many ladies with pendulous bellies and with ungainly 
figures. It is a common remark that a lady's figure is 
spoiled in consequence of ber having had so many chil- 
dren. This, provided efficient bandaging after every con- 
finement had been properly rewrted to, ought not to be. 
But then, if a monthly nurse ia to do those things prop- 
erly, she ought to be properly trained, and many of them 
have little or no training ; hence the importance of choos- 
ing one who thoroughly knows and will conscientiously 
do her duty. 

A monthly nurse who thoroughly understands ber bus- 
iness will always have the lying-in room tidy, cheerful, 
and well ventilated. She will not allow dirty linen to 
accumulate in the drawers, in comers, and under the bed ; 
nor will she allow any chamber utensil to remain for one 
moment in the room after it has been used. If it be win- 
ter, she will take care that the fire in the grate never goes 
out, and that it is never very large, and that the room is 
kept as nearly as possible at one temperature — namely, at 
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60*' Fahrenheit. She will nae her authority as a nurse, 
and keep the other children from fjreqnently running into 
the room, and from exciting and disturbing her mistress ; 
and she will make a point of taking charge of the baby, 
and of keeping him quiet while the mother, durii^ the 
day, is having her necessary sleep. 

A good monthly nurse fully comprehends and thor- 
oughly appreciates the importance of bathing the external 
parts concerned in parturition every night and morning, 
and sometimes even oftener, for at least two or three weeks 
afler a confinement And if the medical man deem it 
necessary, she ought to understand the proper manner of 
using a vaginal syringe. If the nurse be self-opinionated, 
and tries to persuade her mistress not to have proper ab- 
lution — that such ablution will give cold — she is both 
ignorant and prejudiced, and quite unfit for a monthly 
nurse; and my advice is, that a lady ought on no account 
to engage such a person a second time. 

Id another part of this work I have entered fully on 
the vital importance of ablution after a confinement, and 
I need not say more than again to urge my &ir reader to 
- see that the monthly nurse properly carries it out, and 
that if there be any objections made to it by the nurse, 
that the medical man be appealed to in the matter, and 
that his judgment be finaL Assured I am that every 
doctor who understaods his profession will agree with me, 
that the r^;ular ablutions of the partfl afler a labor is abso- 
lutely indispensable. The nurse, of course, will take care 
to guard the bed from being wet, and will not expose the 
patient unnecessarily during the process ; she will be quick 
over it, and she will have in readiness soft, warm, dry 
towels to speedily dry the parts that have been bathed. 



■H 
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The above is most important advice, and I hope that mj 
fair inquirer will engage a monthly nurse that will do her 
duty in the matter. 

Before concluding a list of some of the duties of a 
monthly nurse, there are four more pieces of advice I wish 
to give both to a wife and to a monthly nurse herself, 
which are these: (1) Never to allow a nurse, until she 
be ordered by the doctor, to give either brandy, or wine, 
or porter, or ale, to the patient. (2) I should recommend 
every respectable monthly nurse to carry about with her 
an India-rubber vaginal syringe. One of the best for the 
purpose is Higginson's syringe, which is one constructed 
to act either as an enema apparatus, or, by placing the 
vaginal-pipe over the enema-pipe, as a vaginal-syringe. 
She will thus be armed at all points, and will be ready 
for any emergency. It is an admirable invention, and 
can not be too well known. (3) I should advise a monthly 
nurse while on duty, whatever she may do at other times, 
to doff her crinoline. A woman nursing a baby with a 
stuck-out crinoline is an absurdity, and if it were not in- 
jurious both to the mother and to the infant (as the nurse 
in crinoline can not do her duty either to the one or to 
the other), she would be a laughable object. A new-bom 
baby pillowed in steel ! (4) I should recommend every 
monthly nurse, while in the lying-in room, to wear either 
list slippers or the rubber slippers, as creaking shoes are 
very irritating to a patient. 
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BrwrTOHi of labor—PrapuftUoBf for Ub«r— Chlarafona ia bud asd la 
UnfctluK labor — Hluti to atUadanti Id um tha doator ill nuaTOld- 
*bl7 abiont—Boit aftar daliToiy— Clathin| aflar labor— Bafreita- 
Bant — Basdaf* aftor a MnSaonast — Pailtion — Tba lyEag-la room 
— Tba bladdar— Tba bowala— " Clcanilnga "— AblaUona— Bait and 
fnlatod* — Dlalarj — BoTorafa — Cbaufo of room — Xxorsiaa In tba 

A DAT or two before the labor commenoefl, the patient 
usually feels better than she has done for a long time ; ^e 
ia light and comibrtable ; she is smaller, and the child ia 
lower down ; she is more cheerful, breathes more freely, 
and is more inclined to take ezerdse, and to attend to her 
household duties. 

A few days, sometimes a few hours, before labor com- 
mences, the child " fitlls," aa it is called — that is to say 
there is a attindence — a dropping — of tlu momb lower 
down the belly. This is the reason why she feels lighter 
and more comfortable, and more inclined to take 6xerciee, 
and why she can breathe more freely. 

The only inconvenience of tlu tubaidaux of the teomb 
is that the womb presses on the bladder, and sometimes 
causes an irritability of that organ, inducing a frequent de- 
sire to make water. 

The au&«td«noe — Me droppinff — 0/ the momh may then 
be oousidered on« of the earliest of the preeuraory Mtat- 
233 
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toms of the labor, and as the herald of the coming event. 
She has^ at lengthy slight pains^ and then she has a " show '' 
as it is called ; which is the coming away of a mucous 
plugi which, during pregnancy, had hermetically sealed 
the mouth of the womb. The "show** is generally 
tinged with a little blood. When a " show *' takes place, 
she may rest assured that labor has actually commenced. 
One of the early symptoms of labor is a frequent desire to 
relieve the bladder. 

She has now ^* ffrinding pains/* coming on at uncertain 
periods ; sometimes once during two hours, at other times 
every hour or half hour. These '' grinding pains '' ought 
not to be interfered with ; at this stage, therefore, it is 
useless to send for a doctor ; yet the monthly nurse should 
be in the house, to make preparations for the coming events 
Although, at this early period, it is not necessary to send 
for the medical man ; nevertheless, it is well to let him 
know that his services might shortly be required, in order 
that he might be in the way, or that he might leave word 
where he might quickly be found. 

These ^' grinding pains" gradually assume more regu- 
larity in their chara^r, return at shorter intervals, and 
become more severe. About this time, shivering, in the 
majority of cases, is apt to occur, so as to make the teeth 
ehatter again. Shivering during labor is not an un&vor- 
able symptom ; it proves, indeed, that the patient is in real 
earnest, and that she is making progress. 

She ought not, on any account, unless it be ordered by 
the medical man, to take brandy as a remedy for the shiv- 
ering. A cup either of hot tea or of hoi gruel will be the 
best remedy for the shivering; and an extra blanket or 
two should be thrown over her^ which ought to be well 
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tucked ftroand her, in order to thoroughly exclude the 
air from the body. The txtra clothing should, as sooo 
as she is warm and perspiring, be gradually removed, 
as she ought not to he kept very hot, or it vill weaken 
her, aod will thus retard her labor. 

Siclcneu frequently comes ou in the banning of the 
labor, and may continue during the whole process. She 
is not only sick, but she actually vomits, aud she can keep 
little or nothing on her stomach. 

Kow, sickness in labor is rather a favorable ^mptom, 
and is nsually indicative of a kind and easy confinement 
There is an old saying that " sick labors are safe." Al- 
though they be safe, they are decidedly disagreeable I 

In such a case there is little or nothing to be done, as 
the leas an irritable stomach is meddled with the better. 
The sickness will probably leave as soon as the labor is 
over. Brandy, unless prescribed by the medical man, ought 
not to be given. 

She most not, on any account, force down — as her fe- 
male friends or as a "pottering" old nurae may advise 
to — " grinding paiua : " if she do, it will rather retard 
than forward her labor. 

She had better, during this stage, either walk about or 
sit down, and not confine herself to bed ; indeed, there is 
DO necessity for her, unless she particularly desire it, to 
remain in her chamber. 

If, at the commencement of the labor, the " waters 
should break," even if there be no pain, the medical man 
ought immediately to be sent for ; as, in such a case, it is 
necessary that he should know the exact presentation of 
the child. 

After an ancertaio length of time, the character of the 
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pains alters. From being " grinding/' they become ^' bear- 
ing down/' and are now more regular and frequent, and 
the skin becomes both hot and perspiring. These may 
be considered the true labor pains. The patient ought to 
bear in mind then that '^ the true labor pains are situated 
in the back and loins ; they come on at regular intervals, 
rise gradually up to a certain pitch of intensity, and abate 
as gradually ; it is a dull, heavy, deep sort of pain, pro- 
ducing occasionally a low moan from the patient ; not 
sharp or twinging, which would elicit a very different ex- 
pression of suffering from her." 

As soon as the pains assume a '^ bearing down'' char- 
acter, the medical man ought to be in attendance; if he 
be sent for during the early state, when the pains are of 
a " grinding " character, and when they come on " few and 
f£tr between," and at uncertain intervals (unless, as before 
stated, ^' the waters should break " early), he can do no 
good ; for if he attempt, in the early stage, to force on the 
labor, he might do irreparable mischief. 

Orampa of the legs and of the thighs are a frequent, 
although not a constant, attendant on labor. These cramps 
come on more especially if the patient be kept for a length- 
ened period in one position ; hence the importance of al- 
lowing her, during the first and the second stages of labor, 
to move about the room. 

Cramps are generally worse during the third or last 
stage of labor, and then, if they occur at all, they usually 
accompany each pain. The poor patient, in such a case, 
has not only to bear the labor pains, but the cramp pains ! 
Now, there is no danger in these cramps; it is rather a 
sign that the child is making rapid progress, as he is 
pressing upon the nerves which supply the thigbs. 
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The Dane ought to well rub, with her warm hand, the 
cramped parts; and, if the labor be not too far advanced, 
it would be well for the patient to change her position, 
and to sit oo a chair, or, if she feel inclined, to walk about 
the room ; Uiere being of course an attendant, one on each 
ude, to support her the while. If either a pain or a cramp 
should come on while she is thus moving about, let her 
instantly take hold of the bedpost for support. 

I observe, in a subsequent paragraph, that in a case 
of labor, a four-post mah<^oy bedstead without a foot- 
board is preferable to either a brass or to an iron bed- 
stead. It will now be seen that this was one of my rea- 
sons fat advising the old-tashioned bedstead ; as the sup- 
port of a bedpost is oftentimes a relief and a comfort. 
The new-&shioned mahogany bedsteads made with fixed 
foot-board, and both the iron and brass bedsteads with 
railings at the foot, are each and all, during the pn^ress 
of labor, very inconvenient; as the patient, with either 
of these kinds of bedsteads, is not able to plant ber feet 
firmly against the bedpost — the foot-board of the former 
and the railings of the latter being in the way of her do- 
ing so. The man who invented these new-iangled bed- 
steads was an tynoramiM in such matters. 

Labor — and truly it may be called " labor " — is a nat- 
ural process, and therefore ought not, unnecessarily, to 
be interfered with, or woe betide the unfortunate patient. 

I firmly believe that a woman would stand a much bet- 
ter chance of getting well over confinement vilhotU as- 
sistance, than if she had been hurried toilh assistance. 

In a natural labor very little assistance is needed, and 
the doctor is only required in Uie room occasionally, to 
ascertain that things are going on rightly. Those ladies do 
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best, botb at the time and afterward, whose tabora are Uie 
least interfered with. Bear this in mind, and let it be 
legibly written on your memory. This advice, of coune^ 
only holds good in natural confiDementB. 

Meddlesome midwifery can not be too strongly repro- 
bated. The duty of a doctor is to watch the progress of 
ft labor, in order that, if there be anything wrong, he may 
rectify it; but if the labor be going on well, he has no 
business to interfere, and he need not be much in the 
lying-in room, although he should be in an adjoining 
apartment. 

These remarks are made to set a lady right with regard 
to the proper offices of an obstetrician ; as sometimes she 
has an idea Uiat a medical man ia able, by constantly 
"taking a pain," to greatly expedite a natural labor, 
Now, this is a mistaken and mischievous, although a pop- 
ular notion. 

The freqtunt "taking of a pain" is very injurious and 
most unnatural. It irritates and inflames the passages, 
and frequently retards the labor. 

The ocoaHonal, but only the oocasional, "taking of a 
pain" is abaohUely necessary to enable the medical man 
to uote the state of the parts, and the progress of the labor ; - 
bat tbe/r«]v«nl"taking of a pain"isvery objectionable 
and most reprehensible. 

As a rule, then, it is neither oecesflary nor desirable for 
a medical man to be much in a lying-in room. Keally, 
in a natural labor, it is surprising bow very little bis 
presenoo is required. After he has once ascertained the 
nature of the cose, vshich it is ahgolutely neoeaaary that he 
thould do, and has found all going on " right and straight^" 
it is bettor, much better, that he retire in the daytime to- 
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the drawing-room, in the night-seasoa to a bed-room, and 
thus to allow nature time and fiill scope to take her own 
coarse withoat harry and without interference, without 
let and without hindeiance. Nature hates hurry and r&- 
senta interference. 

The above advice, for many reaaons, is particularly 
useful. In the first place, nature is not unuecessarily in- 
terfered with. Secondly, it allows a patient, from time 
to time, to empty her bladder and her bowels, — which, by 
giving more room to the adjacent parts, greatly assist, and 
expedites the progress of the labor. Thirdly, if the doc- 
tor is not present he is not called upon to be frequently 
" taking a pain," which she may request him to do, as she 
fiuunes it does her good, and relieves her sufferings ; but 
which frequent taking of a pain in realitjr does her harm, 
and retards the pn^;re8S of Uie labor. No ; a doctor ought 
not to be much in a lying-in room. Although It may be 
neocaeary that he be near at band, within call, to render 
assistance toward the last, I emphatically declare that ia 
an ordinary confinement — ^that is to say, in what ia called 
a natural labor — the only time, as a rule, that the pres- 
ence of the doctor can be useful, \sj\ul before the child is 
bom; although bo ought to be in readiness, and should, 
therefore, be in the house, some little time before the event 
takes place. Let the above most important advice be 
strongly impressed upon your memory. Oh ! if a patient 
did but know what a blessed thing is patience, and, in an 
ordinary labor, the impwtance of uou-interferenoel 

Bear in mind, then, that in every well-formed woman, 
and in every ordinary confinement, nature is perfectly 
competent to bring, viUunit the ataiatance of man, a child 
into the world, and that it ia only an igwmtnt ptnon who 
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woald, in a natural cose of labor, interfere to aaaist na< 
tare. Asaiat nature! Can anything be more absurd? 
Ab though God in his wisdom, in perfonniog one of his 
greatest wonders and processes, required the assistance of 
nian I It might with as much truth be said that in every 
case of the process of heaUhy digestion it is necessary for 
a doctor to assist the stomach in the process of digesting 
the food I No; it is high time that such &llacies were 
exploded, and that common-sense should take the place 
of such folly. A natural labor, then, ought never to be 
cndier hurried or interfered with, or frightful consequences 
might, and iu al! probability will, ensue. Let every 
lying-in woman bear in mind that the more patient she 
is, the more kind and the more speedy will be her labor 
and her " getting about." Let her, moreover, remember, 
then, that labor is a natural process — ^that all the " grind- 
ing" j&ins she has are doing her good service, are dilat- 
ing, softening, and relaxing the parts, and preparing for 
the final or " bearing-down " pains ; let her further bear 
in mind thai ihete pains muat not, on any atxount vkal- 
ever, be interfered with either by the doctor, by the nurse, 
or by herself. These pains ai-e sent for a wise purpose, 
and they ought to be borne with patience and resignation, 
and she will in due time be rewarded for all her suffer- 
ings and anxieties by having a living child. Oh, how 
often have I heard an ignorant nnrse desire her mistress 
to bear down toa"grinding"pain, as though it could do 
the slightest good. No, it only robs her of her strength 
and interferes with the process and progress of the labor. 
Away with such iblly, and let nature assert her rights and 
her glorious prerogative ! It might be thought that I am 
tediona and pndlx ia inasting on non-inter&r^ice in a 
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natural labor, bat the sabject is of paramonat Importance, 
and can not be too strongly dwelt upon, and can not be too 
oilen brought, and that energetically, beibre the notice of 
a lying-in woman. 

Fortunately for ladies, there is great talent in the mid- 
wifery department, which woald prevent — ^however anx- 
ious a patient may be to get out of her trouble — any im- 
proper interference. 

I say improper interference. A case sometimes, air- 
though rarely, occurs, in wbicb it might be necessary for 
the medical man to properly interfere and to help the la- 
bor; then the patient must leave herself entirely in the 
hands of her doctor — to act as he thinks best, and who 
may find it necessary to use promptness and decision, and 
thus to save her an amount of unnecessary lingering pain, 
risk, and anxiety. Bat these cases, fortunately, are ex- 
ceptions — rare exeeptuma — and not the rule. 

It is, then, absolutely necessary, in some few cases, that 
a medical man should act promptly and decisively ; delay, 
' in such emergencies, would be dangerous : 



There are times, and times without number, when a 
medical man is called upon to do little or nothing; and 
there are others — few and far between — when it is imper- 
atively necessary that he should do a great deal. He 
ought, at all times, to be as geutle as a lamb, but should, 
in certain contingencies, be as fearless as a lion I 

Should the hueband be presetU during the labor f Cer- 
tainly not; but as soon as the labor is over, and all the 
Bwled clothes have been put out of the way, let him in- 
11 
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stantly see his wife for a few minutes, to whisper in her 
ear words of aEToction, of gratitude, and consolatioD. 

The Jlrst confinement is generally twioe the length of 
time of an after one, and usually the more children a lady 
has bad, the quicker is the labor ; but this is by no means 
always the pase, as aome of the after labors may be the («- 
diouB, while the early confinements may be the quick ones. 

It ought to be borne in mind, too, that tediovs Ibborg 
ue oftentimes nahirid labors, and that they only require 
time and patience &om all concerned to bring them to a 
Boccessiiil issue. 

hours, while an qfter labor probably lasts but three. This 
spooe of tim^ of coarse, does not usually include the com- 
mencement of labor pains ; but the time that a lady may be 
aetutUty said to be in real labor. If we are to reckon 
from the commencement of the labor, we ought to double 
the above numbers — that is to say, we should make the 
average duration of a first Ubor twelve; of an afW labor, 
six hours. 

When a lady marries late in life — for instance, after 
she has passed the age of thirty — iier first labor is usually 
much more lingering, painful, and tedious, demanding a 
great stock of patience from the patient, from the doctor, 
and from the friends, notwithstanding whiob, if she be 
not hurried, and be not much interfered with, both she and 
the baby generally do remarkably well. Supposing a lady 
marries late in life, it is only thefirU confiaemeat that is 
usually hard and lingering; the ajier labors are as easy 
as though she had married when young. 

Slow labors are not necessarily dangerous ; on the con- 
trary, a patient frequently has a better and more rapid 
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Teoovery, provided there hw been no interference, after a 
tediooB than after a quick confinement — proving beyond 
doubt that nature hat«8 harry and interfer^ice. It is an 
old saying, and, I believe, a true one, that a lying4n 
woman musf have pain either btf ore or afUr a labor; and 
it certainly is fiu* preferable that she should have the pain 
and aaffering before than after the labor is over. 

It is well for a patient to know that, as a rule, after a 
firti confinement, she never has afl«r-pam8. This is some 
consolation, and is a kind of compensation for her usually 
soffering more with her fini child. 

The afler-pains generally increase in intenaty with every 
additional child. This only bears out, in some measure, 
what I before advanced — namely : that die pain is less 
severe and of shorter dnration before each succeeding la- 
bor, and that the pain is greater and of longer duration 
after each succeeding one. 

The after-pains are intended by nature to contract^ 
to reduce — the womb somewhat to its non-pregnant nze, 
and to assist clots in coming away, and, therefore, ought 
not to be needlessly interfered with. A judicious medical 
man will, however, if the pains be very severe, prescribe 
medicine to moderate — not to stop — them. A doctor fo^ 
innately posseaeefl valuable remedies to alleviate the after- 
pains. 

Nature — beneficent nature — ofttimes works in secret, 
and is doing good service by preparing for the coming 
event, unknown to all around. In the very earliest itaget 
of labor pain is not a necessary attendant. 

Although pain and snfiering are the usual ctmoomi- 
tants of childbirth, there are, neverUieleae, well-authei^ 
Ucated cases c»t record ofpainlen parturition. 
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A nstnral labor may be divided into tbree stages. His 
Jirat, the premonitory stage, comprising the " &lLing " or 
MttbaUUtux oftKt viomb, and the " shov." Tb^ eeoand, the 
dilating stage, which is known by the pains being of a 
" grinding " nature, and in which the mouth of the womb 
gradually opens or dilates until it is sufficiently large to 
admit the exit of the head of the child, when it becomes 
the third, the completing stage, which is now indicated by 
the pains being of a " bearing down " expulsive character. 

Mow, in the first or premonitory stage, which is much 
the longest of the three stages, it is neither necessary nor 
desirable that die patient should be confined to her room ; 
on the contrary, it is better for her to be moving about 
the house, and to be attending to her household duties. 

In the seocmd or dilating stage, it will be necessary that 
■he should be confined to her room, but not to her bed. 
If the drawing-room be near at hand, she ought occasion- 
ally to walk to it, and if a pain should come on the while, 
lie on the S0&. In this stage it is not at all desirable 
that she should keep her bed, or even lie mach on it. 
She is better up and alxHit, and walking about the room. 
. In the first and the second stages she must not, on any 
aooount, strain or bear down to the pains, as many igno- 
rant nurses advise, as by robbing her of her strength, it 
would only retard the tabor. Besides, while the mouth 
of the womb is dilating, bearing down can not be of the 
slightest earthly use — the womb is not in a fit state to ex- 
pel its contents. If by bearing down she could (but 
which fortunately she can not) cause the expulsion of the 
child, it would, at this stage, be attended with friglitful 
consequences — no leas than the rupture of the womb I 
Tbere&re, for the ttiture, let not a lady be persoaded. 
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either hy any ignonuit narse or hy aaj officioas friend, to 
bear down until the last or the complete stage, when a 
gentle bearing down will assist the pains to expel the child. 

In the third or completing stage, of course it is neces- 
sary that she should He on a bed, and that she shonld, aa 
above advised, bear gently down to the pains. The bear- 
ing down pains will indicate to her when to bear down. 

If, toward the last, she be in great pain, and if she feel 
inclined to do so, let her cry out, and it will relieve her, 
A foolish nurse will tell that if she make a noise, it will 
do her harm. Away with such folly, and have nothing 
to do with such simpletons I 

Even in the last stage, she ought never to bear down 
nnless the pain be actually upon her ; it will do her great 
barm if she does. In bearing down, the plan is to hold 
the breath, and strain down as though she were straining 
to have a stool. 

By a patient adopting the rules just indicated, much 
weariness might be avoided ; cramp, from her not being 
kept long'in one position, might be warded off; the la- 
bor, from hflr being amused by change of room and scene, 
might be expedited ; and thus the confinement might be 
deprived of much of its monotony and misery. 

Nurses sometimes divide a labor into two kinds : a " back 
labor," and a " belly labor." The latter is not a very 
elegant, althoagh it might be an expressive term. Now, 
in a " back labor," the patient will derive comfort by hav- 
ing bsr back held by the nurse. This ought not to be 
done by the bare hand, but let the following plan be 
adojried : Let a pillow be placed next the back, and then 
the nuiae should apply firm pressure, the pillow inter- 
Tming between the back and the nnne's hand or h&odiL 
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If the ibove method be followed, the back will not be in- 
jured, which it otherwiae would be by the pressure of the 
hard hand of the nurse. Where the hare hand lUone has 
been applied, I have known the back to continue eore and 
■dff for days. 

Daring the latter etage of labor, the patient ought al- 
ways to keep her ^elids closed, or the strainiog might 
cause an attack of inflammation of the eyes, or, at all events, 
might make them bloodshot. 

Let a lai^ room, if pnusticable, be selected for the la- 
bor, and let it be airy and well ventilated ; and, if it be 
sammer, take care that the chimney be not stopped. If 
the weather be intensely hot, there is no objection to the 
window being from time to time a little opened. 

The old-fiuhioned four-poet mahoghany bedstead is the 
moat convenient for a confinement, and is &r preferable 
either to brass or to iron. The reasons are obvious : in the 
first plaoe, the patient can in the laxl 8t^;e of labor,' press 
her feet against the bedpost, which is often a great comfort, 
relief, and assistance to her. And secondly, while she is 
walking about the room, and " a pain " suddenly comes 
on, she can, by holding the bedpost, support herself. 

If there be a straw mattress and a horse-hair mattress, 
becddes the bed, let the straw mattress be removed ; as a 
high bed is inconvenient, not only to the patient, bat to 
the doctor. 

PBEPABATIONS FOB LABOS. 

I diould strongly urge a patient not to put eveiything 

off to the last. She must take care to have in readiness 

a good pair of soiesors and a skein of whitcy-brown thread. 

And she ooght to have in the boose a small pot o£ fresh 
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lard — iHM-t is to saj, wuaUed lard, that it may be at hand 
io caw it ia wanted. Let everything neceesaiy both for 
herself and the babe be well aired and ready for wMnedi- 
aU use, and be placed in such order, that all things may, 
without hurry or bustle, at a moment's notice, .be found. 

Another preparation for labor, and a most important 
one, is, attending to the state of the bowels. If Uiey or 
at all cotlitie, the moment tiiere is the slightest jtremom- 
tory symptoms of labor, she ought to take either a tea- 
spoonfnl or a deasertapoonful (according to the nature of 
her bowela, whether she be easily moved or otherwise) oi 
castor oil. If she object to taking the oil, then let her 
have an enema of warm water, a pint, administered. By 
adopting either of the above plans she will derive the 
greatest comfort and advantf^e. It will prevent her del- 
icacy from being shocked by having her bowels opened, 
without her being able to prevent them, during the last 
■tage of labor; and it will, by giving the adjacent parta 
more room, much expedite the confinement and lessen her 
sufferings. 

The next thing to be attended to is the way in which 
she ought to be dreated for the occocton. I would recom- 
mend her to put on her clean night-gown, which, in order 
to keep it clean and unsoiled, should be smoothly and care- 
fiilly rolled up about her waist ; then ?he ought to wear over 
it a short bed-gown reaching to the hips, and have on a 
flannel petticoat to meet it, and then she should put on a 
dressing-gown over all. If it be winter, the dressing- 
gown had better ^tber be composed of flannel or be lined 
with that material. The riaya mutt not be worn, as they 
would interfere with the progress of the labor. 

The Talaooea of the bed and the carpet, and the ciip< 
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tsitu at the foot of the bed, had better all be ranoved; 
they are only in the way, and may get soiled and spoiled. 

" TKe ffvardintf of the bed." — This is done in the fol- 
lowing way: Cover the right side of the bed (as the pa- 
tient will have to lie on her te/t side) with a large piece — 
a yard and a half square — of waterproof cloth, or bed- 
■heeting, as it ia Bomctimes called, which is sold for that 
purpose; over this, folded sheets ought to be placed. If 
a waterproof cloth can not be procured, an oil-cloth tahle- 
cpver will answer the purpose. Either of the above plans 
■will effectually protect the bed from injury. 

The lying-in room should be kept not hot, but com- 
fortably warm; if the temperature of the room be high, 
the patient will become irritable, feverish, and restless. 

Every now and then, in order to change the air, let 
tha door of the room be left ajar ; and if, in the early pe- 
riods of the labor, she should retire for awhile to the 
dnwing-room, let the lying-in room window be thrown 
wide open, so as to thoroughly ventilate the apartment, 
and to make it fresh and sweet on her return. . If the 
weather be very warm, the lower sash of the window may, 
for a few inches, be opened. It is wonderful how refresh- 
ing to the spirits, and how strengthening to the frame, a 
vell-veotilated room is to a lying-in patient. 

Many attendants are not only lumecessary but injafl- 
ons. They excite and flurry the patient, they cause noise 
and oonfuaion, and rob the air of its purity. One lady 
friend bewdea the doctor and the monthly nurse is all that 
is needed. 

In making tha wlection of a friend, care should be 
tekeathaiahaiathoiootherof a&mily, that she is kind- 
hearted awl aalf^poHeaaed, and of a cheerful torn of mind. 
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At these times all "chatterers," "croakers," and "pot- 
terers," ought to be carefully excluded from the lying-in 
room. No cooversation of a depressing character should 
fiir one moment be allowed. Nurses and friends who are 
in the habit of telling of bad cases that have occurred in 
their eiperieuce must be avoided as the plague. If nurses 
have had bad cases, many of them have probably been of 
their own making; such nurses, therefore, ought on every 
account to be shunned. 

During the pn^ress of the labor, boisterous and noisy 
conversation ought never to be permitted; it only irri- 
tates and excites the patient. Although boisterous merri- 
ment is bad, yet at such times quiet, cheerful, and agree- 
able conversation is beneficial. 

A mother on tiiese occasions is often present; but of 
all persons she ia the most unsuitable, as, from her mater- 
nal anxiety, she tends rather to depress than to cheer her 
daughter. Though the mother ought not to be in the 
room, it b, if practicable, desirable that she should be in 
the hovM. The patient, in the generality of cases, de- 
rives comfort from the knowledge of her mother being so 
near at hand. 

Another preparation for labor is to soothe her mind by 
telling her of the umal safety of confinements, and by as- 
suring her that, in the generality of instances, it is a nat- 
ural process and that all she has to do is to keep up her 
spirits, to adhere strictly to the rules of her doctor, and 
she will do well. 

Tell her that "sweet is pleasure after pain;" tell her, 
too, of the exquisite happiness and joy she will feel as 
BOOD as the labor is over, as perhaps the greatest thrill of 
delight a woman ever experienoes in this world ia whoi 
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her babe IB ^«t born. She,aaif by magic, fo^^ets all the 
sorrow and suffering abe bas endured. "A woman wben 
she is in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is come; 
but aa soon as she is delivered of the child, she remem- 
bereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born 
into the world." Keble, in the Ghri^ian Year, well ob- 
MTves: 

•■ HyiUrioni to all thoiiKht, 
A mothar'i prima of bliat. 
Whan to het aager lipa ia brought 
Her Infant'a IhrilliDg kiii." 

Kogers, too, in referring to this interesting event, sweetly 

slugs: 

" Tha hour mrriraa, tha momant wtah'd uid fMkr'd ; 
Tba cbild ii bom, bj manj k pang andurcd I 
And now tha mothar'i au hu oaagbt hii crj— 
Oh I groDt tha obarab to bar making »j* t 
Ba oomaa — aha elupa him ; to bar bourn praaiad, 
Ba drinki tha balm of Ufa, kod dropi lo reit." 

The doctor, too, will be able to administer comfort to 
her when he boa "tried a pain" or has "taken a pain," 
as it ia called, and when he can .usure her that it " is all 
right and straight " — that is to say, that the child is pre- 
senting in the most favorable position, and that every- 
thing ia prt^ressiug satis&ctorily. He will, moreover, 
be able to inform her of the probable duration of the labor. 

Let me in Qta place urge upon the patient the import- 
tnoe of her allowing the medical man to uiquire fully 
into her state. She may depend upon it that this inquiry 
will be conducted in the most delicate manner. If there 
be anything wrong in the labor, it is in the early stage, 
and A^ore the " waters have broken," that the most good 
caobedooe. If a proper exominatitMi be not allowed to 
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tlie medical num whenever h^ deeiBa it right aod proper 
(and a judicious doctor will do it as seldom as he can), 
her life, and perhaps that of her child, might pay the peii' 
altf of audi &lse delicacy. 

French brandy, in case it is wanted, oaght always to 
be in the hoase; let me impress upon the minds of the 
attendants the importance of withholding it, unless it be 
ordered hy the doctor, from a lying-in woman. Num- 
ben have &llen victims to brandy being indiscriminately 
g^ven. I am of opinion that the great caution which is 
now adopted in giving spirits to women in labor is one 
reason, among others, of the great safety of the confine- 
ments of the present day, compared with those of former 
times. 

The best beverage for a patient during labor is either 
a cop of warm tea, or of gruel, or of arrowroot. It is 
folly in the extreme, during the progress of labor,' to force 
her to eat: her stomach recoils from it, as at these times 
there is generally a loathing of food, and if we will, as we 
always ought, to take the appetite as our guide, we shal- 
never go &r wrong. 

A patient during labor ought frequently to make watei 
by doing so she will add materially to her ease and com- 
fort, and it will give the adjacent parts more room, and 
will thus expedite the labor, I wish to call attention to 
this point, as many ladies, especially with their first chil- 
dren, have, from false delicacy, suffered severely from not 
attending to it; one of the ill effects of which is inability 
after the labor is over to make water without the assist- 
ance of the doctor, who might in an extreme case deem it 
necessary to introduce a catheter into the bladder, and 
thus to draw the water off. 
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I recommended, in a previous paragraph, tiiat tiie doc- 
tor oaght to have either the drawiDg-room or a bed-room 
to retire to, in order that the patient may, daring the 
progress of the labor, be Uft very much to heradf, and 
that thus she may have full opportunities, whenever she 
feels the slightest inclination to do so, of thoroughly 
emptying eitber her bladder or her bowels. Now, thia ad- 
vice ia of very great importance, and if it were, more Uian 
it is, attended to, would cause a great diminution of misery, 
of annoyance, and sufiering. I have given the subject 
great attention, as I have bad large experience in mid- 
wifery practice; I therefore speak "like one having au- 
thority," and if my advice in this particular be followed, 
this book will not have been written in vain. 

If the patient^ twelve hours after the labor, and hav- 
ing tried two or three times during that time, is unabU 
to make water, the medical man ought to be made ac- 
quainted with it, or serious consequences might ensue. 

GHLOBOFOBU IN HABD AKD IN LINOERINa LABOR. 

Mothers and doctors are indebted to Dr. — now Si^ 
James — Simpeon for the introduotaon of chloroform, one 
of the- greatest and most valuable discoveries ever con- 
ferred on suffering humanify. 

Sulphuric ether was_ formerly used to cause inaensi- 
bili^ to pain; but it is &r inferior to chloroform, and is 
now, in this country, very seldom employed; while the 
inhalation of chloroform, especially in cases of bard and of 
lii^iering labor, is every day becoming more general, and 
will do still more exten^vely as its valae is better under- 
stood, and when, in well-eelected cases, its comparative 
finedom from danger is sufficiratly appredated. 
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Chloroform, then, is a great boon in midwifery prac- 
tice ; indeed, we may say with Dr. Kidd, that in labor 
cases "it has proyed to be almost a greater boon than in 
the experimental and gigantic operati<mB of the surgeon." 
It may be administered in labor by a medical man with 
perfect safety, I have given it in nnmeroos instances, 
and have always been satisfied with the resalt. 

The inhalation of chloroform causes either partial or 
complete onoonsctoosnesB, and freedom from pain either 
for a longer or for a shorter time, according to the will 
of the operator. In other words, the efiects might, witb 
perfect safety, be continued ^ther for a few minutes, or, 
from time to time, for several hoars ; indeed, if ^ven in 
proper cases, and by a judicious medical man, with im- 
mense benefit. 

Chloroform is more applicable and useful in a labor — 
more especially in a first labor — when it is lingering, when 
the pains are very severe, and when, notwithstanding the 
pain, it is making but little prt^fresa, — then chloroform 
is a priceless boon. 

Chloroform, too, is very beneficial when the patient is 
of a nervous temperament, and when she looks forward 
with dread and apprehension to each labor pain. 

It might be asked, — Would you give chloroform io 
evtry case of labor, be it ever so easy and quick? Cer- 
tainly not: it is neither advisable nor expedient, in an 
ordinary, easy, quick labor, to administer it. 

The cases in which it is desirable to give chloroform 
are aU lingering, hard, and severe ordinary labors. In 
such I would gladly nse it. But, before administering it, 
I would, as a rule, wait tor at least six hours &oro th« 
oommenoeoient of the labor. 
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Oh, the delightful and magical effects of it in the eaaes 
here described ; the lying-in room, from being in a state 
of gloom, despondency, and misery, is instantly trans- 
formed, by its means, into one of cheerfulness, hope, and 
happiness I 

When once a lying-in woman has experienced the good 
effects of chloroform in assuaging her agony, she impor- 
tunately, at every recurrence of "the pain," ui^es her 
medical man to give her more I In all her subsequent con- 
finements, having once tasted the good effects of chloro- 
form, she does not dread them. I have frequently heard 
a lady declare that now (if her labor be either bard or 
lingering) she can have chloroform, she looks forward to 
tbe period of childbirth with confidence and hope. 

It might be asked, — Does the inhalation of chloroform 
retard t-he patient's "getting about?" I emphatically 
declare tiuxt it doet not do so. Those who have had chlo- 
roform have always, in my practice, had as good and aa 
speedy recoveries as those who have not inhaled it. 

One important consideration in the giving of chloro- 
form in labor is, that a patient has seldom, if ever, vhilt 
undtr the tffeds of it, be^n known to die; which is more 
than can be said when it has been administered in eurgi- 
oal operafionB, in the extraction of teeth, etc. "I know 
there is not one well-attested death from chloroform in 
midwifery in all our journals." 

One reason why it may be so safe to give chloroform 
in labor is, that in the practice of midwifery a medical 
man does not deem it needful to put his patient under the 
^reme influence of it. He administers just enough to 
ease her pain, but not sufficient to rob her of total con- 
ecioufiness ; while in a surgical operation tiie sutgetm may 
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ooiudder it neceesary to pat hia patient tuder the fvU. in' 
fluence of chloroform ; bence the safety in the one, and the 
danger in Uie other case. " It is quite poeeible to affiird 
immense relief, to ' render the pains quite bearable,' aa a 
patient of mine observed, by a dose which does not pn^ 
core sleep or impair the mental condition of tiie patient, 
and which all our ezperienoe voold show ia absolutely 
iree from danger." 

There is another advantage in cblorofbim, — the child, 
when he iB bom, is usually both lively and strong, and ia 
not at all affected by the mother having had chloroform 
administered to her. This is a most important oonsideiv 
ation. 

The doctor, too, as I before remarked, is deeply in- 
debted to Sir J. Simpson for this great boon ; formerly he 
dreaded a tedious and hard labor ; now he does not do so, 
aa he is fully aware that chloroform will rob such a lyin^ 
in of much of its terror and meet of its pain and safferiog, 
and will in all probability materially shorten the duration 
of the confinement. 

Chloroform ought never to be administered, either toa 
labor patient or to any one else, except by a medical man. 
This advice admits of no exception. And chloroform 
should never be ^ven unless it be either in a lingering or 
in a hard labor. As I have before advised, in a natural, 
easy, every-day labor, nature ought not to be interfered 
with, but should be allowed to run its own course. Pa- 
tience, gentleness, and non-interference are the best and 
the chief requisites required in the ma^orUy of tabor cases. 
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HINTS TO ATTENDANTS IN CASE THE DOCTOB ffl 
UNAVOIDABLY ABSENT. 

It frequently happeoB that after the first confinemeat 
the labor is bo rapid that the child is born before the doc- 
tor has time to reach the patient. 

It ifl consequently highly desirable — nay, imperatively 
necessary — for the interest and for the well-doing both of 
the mother and of the baby, that either the nurse or the 
lady friend should, in such an emergency, know Khai to 
do and what not to do. I, therefore, in the few follow- 
ing paragraphs, purpose, in the simplest and clearest lan- 
guage I can command, to enlighten them on the subject. 

lu the first place, let the attendants be both calm and . 
self-possessed, and let there be no noise, no gpufBing, no 
excitement, no whispering, and no talking, and let the 
patient be made to thoroughly understsud that there ia 
not the alightest danger ; as the principal danger will be 
in causing unnecessary fears both as to herself and her 
child. Tens of thousands are annually delivered in Eng- 
land, and every-where else, without the alightest assist- 
ance from a doctor, — he not being at hand or not being in 
time; and yet both mother and child almost invariably 
do well. Let her he informed of this &ct — for it is a 
fiict — and it will be a comfort to her and will assuage her 
fears. The medicnl man, as soon as he arrives, will soon 
make all right and straight. 

In themeantime let the following directions be followed: 
Sv-ppomng a child to be bom before the medical man or- 
rivet, the nurse ought then to ascertain whether a coil of 
navel-string be around the neck of the infant; if it be, it 
must be instantly liberated, or he might be strangled. 
Care should b& token that he has sufficient room to 
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breathe, that there be not a " membrane *' over his month ; 
and that his face be not buried in the clothes. Any mncns 
aboat the month of the babe ought, with a soft napkin, 
to be wiped away, or it might impede the breathing. 

Every infant, the moment he comes into the world, 
ought to cry ; if be does not naturally, he should be made 
• to do 80 by smacking his buttocks until he does cry. He 
will then be safe. 

If the doctor has not arrived, cheerfulness, quietness, 
and presence of mind must be observed by all around ; 
otherwise, the patient may become excit«d and alarmed, 
and dangerous consequences might ensue. 

If the in&nt should be bom apparently dead, a few 
smart blows must be given on the buttocks and on the 
back ; a smelling-bottle ought to be applied to the dos- 
trils, or rag should be mnged under the nose, taking care 
that the burning tinder does not touch the skin ; and cold 
vrater must be freely sprinkled on the &ce. The navel- 
string, as long as there is pulsation in it, ought not to be 
tied. 

The limbs, the back, and the chest of the child ought to 
be well rubbed with the warm hand. The face should 
not be smothered up in the clothes. If piAsation had 
ceased in the navel-string (the above rules having been 
strictly followed, and having failed), let the navel-string 
be tied and divided, and then let tbe child be plunged 
into warm water — 98° Fahr. If the audden plunge does 
not rouse respiration into action, let him be taken out of 
the warm bath, as the keeping him for any length of time 
in the water will be of no avail. 

If these simple means should not tjaiekly 8UCoeed,*al- 
ihoi^h they generally will. Dr. Marshall Hall's Rtad^ 
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JfrfAod ought in the following manner to be tried : " Place 
the infant on his &ce ; turn the body gently but completely 
on the aide aitd a littU beyond, and then on the face, alter- 
nately ; repeating these measures deliberately, efficiently, 
and perseveringly, fifteen times in the minnte only." 

Another plan of restoring suspended animation is by 
artiiidal respiration, which should be employed in the fol- • 
lowing manner: Let the nurse (in the abseuce of the 
doctor) squeeze, with her left hand, the child's nose, to 
prevent any passage of air throngh the nostrils ; then let 
her apply her mouth to the child's mouth, and breathe into 
it, in order to inflate the longs ; as soon as they are inflated, 
the air ought, with the right hand, to be pressed oat again 
BO as to imitate natural breathing. Again and again, for 
several minutes, and for about fifteen times a minute, 
should the above process be repeated ; and the operator 
■will frequently be rewarded by hearing a convulsive sob, 
which will be the harbinger of renewed life. 

Until animation be restored, the navel-string, provided 
there be pulsation in it, ought not to be tied. If it be 
tied before the child has breathed, and before he has cried, 
he will have hat a slight chance of recovery I While the 
navel-string is left entire, provided there be still pulsa- 
tion in it, the infant has the advantage of the mother's 
circalation and support. 

If Dr. Marshall Hall's Ready Mdhod, and if artificial 
najHration, should not wcceed, he must be immersed up 
to his neck in a warm bath of 98° Fahrenheit. Aplenti- 
fiil snpply of warm water ought always to be in readiness, 
more espedally if the labor be either hard or lingering. 

£fiouM IMe ehild ham been bom for some tmie before tKo 
doctor ka» amv^, it may be necessary to tie and to di- 
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Tid« the Dkvel-string. The maBoer of perfonmug it is aa 
fbllowB: A ligatate, oompoeed of four or five vhitey- 
browD threads, nearly a foot in length and with a knot 
at each end, ought, by a doable knot, to be Hghily tied, 
at about two inches from the body of the child, around 
the navel-sb^g. A second ligature most, in a similar 
manner, be applied about three inches from the firet, and 
the iiavel*«tring should be carefully divided midway be- 
tween the two ligatures. Of course, if the medical man 
should shortly be expected, any interference would not be 
advisable, as ench matters ought always to be left entirely 
to him. 

7%« after-birth muat neeer be broughl away by the tmrte i 
if the doctor has not yet arrived, it should be allowed to 
oome sway ( which, if left alone in the generality of cases, 
it generally will ) of its own accord. The only treatm^it 
that the nurse ought in such a case to adopt is, that she 
apply, by means of her right hand, jSnn pressure over the 
regitm of the womb : this will have the effect of encourag- 
ing the oontnu^on of the womb, of throwing off the after- 
birth, and <^ preventing violent flooding. 

If the after-birth does not eooa come away, say in ao 
hoar,ortftA«re6e,/Ioodin^,another medical man ought to 
besentfor; but on no aooountsbonld the nnrse be allowed 
to interfere with it further than by applying firm pressure 
over the r^on of the womb, and not touching the naxjet- 
gtrmg at oil; as I have known dangerous, and in some 
cases even &tal, consequences to ensue from such med- 
dling. 

BEST AFTEB DELIVERY. 

A lady ought never to be disturbed for at least an hour 
after the delivery; if she be, violent flooding mi^t b* 
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produced. The doctor,.of course, will make her comfort- 
able bjr removing the soiled napkins, and by applying 
clean ones in their place. 

Her head ought to be made easj ; she must still lie on 
her aide; indeed, for the first hour let her remain nearly 
in the same position as that iu which she was confined — ■ 
with this only di&rence, that if her feet have been press- 
ing ag^nst the bedpost, they should be removed &om that 
position. 

CLOTHING AFXEE LABOE. 

She ought, after the lapse of an hoar or two, to be moved 
fivm one side of the bed to the other. It ought to be 
done in the most tender and caatioos manner. She must 
nUf on any aeeowU whatever, be allowed to ait erect in the 
bed. While being moved, she herself should be pas«ve — 
that is to say, the ought to vm no exertion, no effort, but 
should, by two attendants, be removed from side to side; 
one must take hold of her shoulders, the other of her hips. 

A patient, after delivery, usually feels shivering and 
starved ; it will therefore be necessary to throw additional 
clothing, such as a blanket or two, over her, which ought 
to envelop the body, and should be well tucked around 
her ; but the nurse ought to be careful not to overload 
her with clothes, or it might produce flooding, fainting, 
etc ; as soon, therefore, as she is wanner, let the extra 
clothing be gradually removed. If the feet be cold, let 
them be wrapped in a warm flannel petticoat, over which 
a pillow should be placed. 

A frequent change of linen after confinement is de^rabte. 
Nothing ia more conducive to health than cleanliness. 
Qreat cure should be taken to have the sdieets and linen 
mil Hied. 
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A cup of cool, black tea, directly after a patient is too- 
fined, ought to be given. I say cool, not cold, as cold 
tea might chill her. Hot tea would be improper, aa it ' 
might induce flooding. 

As aoon as she is settled in bed, there is nothing better 
than a tmaU basin of warm gmel. 

Brandy ought never, unless ordered by the medical 
man, to be given afWr a confinement. Warm beer is also 
objectionable; indeed, stimulants of all kinds must, un- 
less advised by the doctor, be carefully avoided, as they 
would only produce fever, and probably infl&mination. 
Candle is now seldom given; bat still some old-fashioned 
people are fond of recommending it after a labor. Catt- 
dle ought to be banished the lying-in room ; it caosed in 
former times the death of thousands t 

BANDAGE AFTER A CONFINEMENT. 
(I) This oonsists of thick linen, similar to sheeting, 
about a yard and a half long, and sufficiently broad to 
comfortably support the belly. It ought to be pnt on 
moderately tight; «nd should be retighteoed every night 
and morning, or oftener if it become slack. (2) Salmon's 
Obstetric Binder is admirably adapted to give support 
after a confinement, and may be obtained of any respect- 
able sui^cal instmment-maker. 

If there be not either a proper bandage or binder at 
hand — (3) a yard and a half of uni^eocAed calico, folded 
doable, will answer the purpose. The best pins to &sten 
the bandages are the patent safety nursery-pins. The 
binder requires no pins. 
' A aopport to the belly after labor is important : in tbo 
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first plaoe, it is a great comfort ; in the secoad, it induces 
the J>elly to return to its original size ; and lastly, it pre- 
vents flooding. Those ladiea, more especiall}' if they have 
had large &milie8, who have neglected proper bandaging 
af^r their conHnementB, frequently suffer from enlarged 
and pendulous bellies, which give them an unwieldy and 
ungainly appearance! 

POSITION. 

7^ vsay of placvng the patient in bed. — She ought not, 
immediately after a labor, under any pretext or pretense 
wliatevcr, to be allowed to raise herself in bed. If she be 
dressed, her soiled linen may readily be removed ; and she 
may be drawn up by two assistants — one being at the 
shoulders and the other at the legs — to the proper place, a* 
she herself must not be allowed to use the aUghteat exertion. 

Inattention to the above recommendation has caused 
violent flooding, fainting, bearing down of the womb, etc., 
and in some cases even fatal consequences. 

THE LYING-IN fiOOM:. 
I^ room to be kept cool and well ventilated. — A nurse 
is too apt, after the confinement is over, to keep a lai^ fire. 
NotJiing is more inj urious than to have the temperature of 
a lying-in room high. A little fire, provided the weather 
be oold, to dress the baby by, and to encourage a circula- 
tioB of the air, is desirable. A fire-guard ought to be 
attached to the grate of the lying-in room. The door must 
occsaonally be left ajar, in order to change the air of the 
apartment; a lying-in woman requires pure air as much 
as any oUier person ; but how frequently does the nurse 
haaj tliafc it is dangerooa for her to breathe itl 
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After the a&ir is over, the blindB onght to be pnt 
down, and the window curtains should be dnwn, in order 
to induce the patient to have a sleep, and thos to rest hei^ 
eelf after her hard work. Perfect sttilnen must rragn 
both in the room and in the houae. 

It is really Burprising, in this present enlightened sg^ 
how much misconception and prejudice there still is am<Hig 
the attendants of a lying-in room ; Qxey fiucy labor to be 
a disease; instead of being what H really is — a no/uml 
ffoceaa ; and that old-&shioned notuns, and not oommon- 
sense, ought to guide them. 

The patient should, after the labor, be strictly pro- 
hibited from talking; and noisy oonyersation ought not 
to be allowed; indeed, she can not be kept too quiet, aa 
she may then be induced to fall into a sweet sleep, which , 
would recruit her wasted strength. As soon as the baby 
is washed and dreeeed, and the mother is made comfort- 
able in bed, the nurse ought alone to remain ; let every- 
one else be banished the lying-in room. Visitors should 
on no account, uutil the medical man gives permission, ba 
allowed to see the patient. 

THE BLADDEB. 

Ought a patient to go to deep before the hat made 
waiert — ^Tbere is not the least danger in her doing so 
(although some old-&shioned person might tell her titat 
there is); nevertheless, before she goes to sleep, if she 
have the slightest inclination she should respond to it, aa 
it would make her feel more oomfortable and sleep m<»e 
sweetly. 

Let me urge the impcntance of the patient, ttmrudiately 
after childbirth, making water while she is in a lying p»> 
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sitioD. I have known yiotent flooding to arise from a 
lying-in woman b^ng allowed, soon after delivety, to ut 
ap while passing her water. 

The " female slipper " (previously warmed by dipping 
it in very hot water and then quickly drying it) ought, a* 
these times, and for some days after a confinement, to be 
used. It is admirably adapted for the purpose, as it takee 
op but little room and is conveniently shaped, and readily 
slips under the patient, and enables her to make water 
comfortably, she being perfectly passive the while. It 
should be passed under her in front, and not at the side 
of the body. 

If there be any difficulty in her making water, the med- 
ical man must, through tiie nurse, be immediately informec 
of it. False delicacy ought never to stand in the way of - 
this advice. It should be borne in mind that, after either 
a very liDgering or a severe labor, there is frequently rc- 
tention of urine, — that is to say, that although the bladder 
may be liill of water, the patient is, without assistance, 
unable to make it. 

After the patient, while lying down, trying several 
times to pass her water, and after allowing twelve or fifteen 
hours to elapse, and not being able to do so, it will be well 
for her to try the following method : Let the pot de cham- 
6re be well warmed ; let the rim be covered with flannel; 
let her, supported the while by the nurse, kneel on the 
bed, her shoulders be covered with a warm shawl ; then 
let her, wtUi the pot de chambre properly placed between 
her knees on the bed, try to make water, and the chanceb 
are that she will now succeed. 

If she does not, twenty-four boors having elapsed, the 
doctor must be ioformed of the &ot; and it will then be 
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necessary, absolntely Decessaiy, for him, bv means of a 
catheter, to draw off the water. It might be well to stata 
tliat the passing of a catheter is unattended wt^ aUur 
tite slightett danger or pain; and that it ia done without 
exposing her, and thus without shocking her modesty. 

THE BOWELS. 

The bowels are usually costive after a confinement. 
Thb confined state of the bowels afler labor is doubtleas 
a wise provision of nature, in order to give repose to the 
Burrouuding parts — especially to the womb; it is well, 
therefore, not to interfere with them, but to let them have 
perfect rest for three days. Sometimes before the expi- 
ration of the third day the bowels are relieved, either 
without medicine or merely by the taking of a cupful of 
warm coffee. If such be the case, all well and good; 
as it is much better that the bowels should be relieved 
mthout medicine than by medicine ; but if, having taken 
the coffee, at the end of the third day they are not opened, 
then early on the following — the fourth — morning, a dose 
of cafjtor oil should be given in the manner recommended 
in paragraph, p. 187. Either a teaspoonful or a dessert- 
spoonful, according to the constitution of the patient, will 
be a proper dose. If, in the courae of twelve hours, it 
should not have the desired effect, it must be repeated. 
The old-iiishioned custom was to ^ve castor oil on the 
morning after the confinement; this, as I have before 
proved, was a mistaken plan. 

After a lying-in, and when the boweb are not opened 
eithcrnaturallyor by the taking of acupful of warm cof- 
fee, if medicine be given by the mouth, castor oil is the 
bat medicine, as it does not irritate either the patirat*! 
12 
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l..Yn.|., or, IkitHigh the motiio'. milk, fPf "» '»** 
A|»Ti™t pill,, u the nioa of them oontun "•f^T' 
i-viilh or aloc«,or both, freqoently give gre"' 1«" ^ J" 
ImU-, mid purse him much more th.li they do °'«'»»™' 
h..m.lf;n|K.riciitpilU,therefore,.Ber.eoi.finemeiitoogl« 

IicviT to Ik> taken. t^ 

I r I lie |»tioot objcet to the taking of raiitor oil, W >" 
inir.e, liv inrnni of an enema apparatus, adminirttt •» 
.•n.-m«, TliiH is an excellent, indeed the best, method el 
■ ipc'illnK llie l«>wels, as it neither interferes with the ap- 
pilili. ii..r ivilh llie digestion ; it does away with the nan- 

•.■..11.11 1'eiiKlur oil, and docs not, in the administration, 

fl... 111., .liiililwt inin. If the 6rst enema should no» 
Ivn.. III.. ,\,-nnA effret, let one be given every quarter of 
mi liiiiir loilil rAMU obtained. One of the bat for the 
(.111 |HM.. la 111,, roll.iwing: 

IfliK ..1 oil,. 1,1], two ublvipaonrnla ; 
T*l.t*-iall, two UblcapMnruls ; 
ll'Brra*a>tm*Bl.gru«l, DD« piot: 

.^iiiilliiii- i.ii|iiial enema for the purpose is one made of 

' '""';''' 'I' diwuilvod in warm water. 

illliu imlii.iit iibject both to the taking of the castor 
oil ami lo llii. luliniuistration of an enema, then the fol- 
limilllj ili'uiiulit will bo found useful; it will act kindly, 
ami Kill uuilliiir Ktiiio the mother nor the child: 

T.i. .r .ii..».«»>t.a B„.,„ „ g„„^ j„, „ ,„,.. 
»J.i.|i .t 01.,.,, „, j,„H, 

DlalllM W.ltr, itTai, draohmi; 
't« w»ki » Jci.Hsl.l- To bo ukon oorlj in the morning. 

If in twelve hours the above draught should not have 
Ilia UtMlnxl eflect (although, if the essence of senna be 
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good, it nsoally does long before Uut time), Jet the 
draught be repeated. If the bowels be easily moved* 
half oi the above draught is generally sufficient ; if it 
be not so in twelve hours, the remainder shoald be taken. 
Bat let every lying-in woman bear in mind that as soon 
as her bowels will act, either natarally or by the taking 
of a cupful of warm coffee, witboat an aperient, not a 
particle of opening medicine should be taken. 

Bat after all that can be said on the subject, there is no 
better method in the world for opening a lying-in pa- 
tient's bowels, when costive, than (if the cup of coffee be 
not sufficiently powerful) by giving her an enema, as ad- 
vised in a previous paragraph. Au enema is safe, speedy, 
painless and effectual, and does not induce coetivenees 
afterward, which castor oil, and all other aperients, if 
repeatedly taken, most assuredly will. 

An enema, ^en, is an admirable method of opening 
costive bowels, both during suckling and during pr^- 
nancy, and deserves to be more universally followed than 
it now is; fortunately, the plan just recommended is mak- 
ing rapid progress, and shortly will, viUi ladies at sach 
times, entirely supersede the necessity of admitUBtering 
aperients by the mouth. 

Aperients, after a confinement, were in olden times, as 
a matter of course, repeatedly given both to the mother 
and to the babe, to their utter disgust and to thar serious 
detriment! This was only one of the nameroos mistakes 
and follies that formerly prevailed in the lying-in room. 
Unfortunately, in those days a ooofinement was looked 
upon as a disease, and to be physicked accordingly. A 
better state of things is happily now dawning. 

When Uie patient's bowels, for the first few days t&tst 
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the confioement, require to be opened, she ought to use 
the French bed-pan. This in a great improveniout on the 
old-fashioned bed-pans, as it will readily slip under the 
patient, and will enable her, while lying down and while 
ahe is perfectly passive iu bed, to have her bowels relieved, 
which at these times is very desirable. The French bed- 
pan is admirably adapted for a lying-in room ; indeed, no 
lying-in room ought to be without this useful iuvention. 
"A flannel cap for the toe-part, held on by strings round 
the heel, will afford considerable comfort to the patieut." 

"CLEASSINGS"— ABLUTIONS. 

I^fi "Qeansinff»." — This wat«ry dischai^e occurs di- 
rectly after a lying-in, and lasts either a week or a fort- 
night, and sometimes even longer. It is, at first, of a red- 
dish color; this gradually changes to a brownish hue, 
and afterward to a greenish shade; hence the name of 
" green waters." It has, in some cases, a disagreeable 
odor. A moderate discharge is necessary; but when it 
is profuse it weakens the patient. 

Some ignorant nurses object to have the parts bathed 
after delivery; they have the impression that such a pro- 
ceeding would give cold, ' Now, warm fomentation twice 
a day, and even ofl^ner, either if the discharge or if the 
state of the parts require it, is absolutely indispensable to 
health, to cleanliness, and comfort. Ablutions, indeed, at 
this time are far more necessary than at any other period 
of a woman's existence. 

There is nothing better for the purpose than a soft 
sponge and warm water, unless tlie parts be very sore; 
if they be, a warm fomentation, two or three times a day, 
of raarshmallows and chamomile, will afford great relief, 
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or the parts may be bathed with warm oatmeal gruel, of 
course without salt. In these cases, too, I have found 
warm barm (yeast) and water a great comfort, and which 
will soon take away the soreness. The parts ought, after 
each fomentation, to be well but quickly dried with warm, 
dry, soft towels. 

If the ivtemaX parts be very sore, it may be necessary, 
two or three times a day, to syringe them out by means 
of an india-rubber vaginal syringe, with either of the 
above remedies. Hence the importance of having a good 
monthly nurse — of having one who thoroughly under- 
stands her business. 

Let the above rules be strictly followed. Let no preju- 
dices and 00 old-&sliioDed notions, either of the nurse or 
of any female friend, stand in the way of the above ad- 
vice. Ablution of the parts, then, after a confinement, 
and that frequently, is absolutely required, or evil results 
will, as a matter of course, ensue. 

BEST AND QUIETUDK 
A horirontal — a level — position for either ten days or 
a fortnight after a labor is important. A lady frequently 
fancies that if she supports her legs, it is all that is neces- 
sary. Now, this is absurd; it is the womb, and not the 
legs that require rest; and the only way to obtain it is 
by lying flat either on a bed or on a sofe ; for the first five 
or six days, day and night, on a bed, and then for the 
next five or six days she ought to be rrmotsed for a short 
period of the day either to another bed or to a sofa ; which 
other bed or sofa should be wheeled to the side of the 
bed, and she must be placed on it by two asustants, one 
taking hold of her shoulders and the other of her hipe, 
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and thus lifting her on the bed or eofa, she herself being 
perfectly paseive, and not being allowed to sit erect the 
while. She ought, during the time she ia on the so&, to 
maintftin the leed position. 

She onght after the first nine days, to ^t up for an hour ; 
she should gradually prolong the time of the sitting ; but 
■till she must, for the first fortnight, lie down a great \i&Tt 
of every day. She should, after the first rfeek, lie either 
on a 80& or on a horse-hair mattress. 

The above plan may appear irksome, but my experi- 
ence tells me that it ia necessary, absolutely necessary. 
The benefit the patient will ultimately reap from it will 
amply repay the temporary annoyance of so much rest. 
Where the above rules have not been adopted, I have 
known flooding, bearing down of the womb, and even "fell- 
ing " of the womb, frequent miscarriages, and, ultimately, 
rois of the constitution, to ensue. 

"Falling of the womb" is a disagreeable complaint, 
and the misfortune of it is, that every additional child in- 
creases the infirmity. Now, all this might, in the ma- 
jority of cases, have been prevented, if the recumbent pos- 
tnre for ten days or a fertntght after delivery had been 
strictly adopted. 

If a patient labor under a "felling of the womb," she 
onght to apply to a medical man, who will provide her 
with a proper support, called a pessary, which will pre- 
vent the womb from " felling down," and will efl^ectually 
keep it in its proper place. 

It is only a medical man, accustomed to these matters, 
who can select a pessary suitable for each individual case. 
A proper kind of, and duly-adjusted, pessary is a great 
oomfctrt to a patient, and will enable her both to take her 
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proper exeraae and to follow her ordinaiy employmcDta ; 
indeed, if a suitable pessary be used, it is so comfortable 
that the patient often forgete that she is wearing one at all. 
Those pessaries ought to be employed that can be removed 
every night, as there is not the least necessity for a patient 
to sleep in one, as the womb does not usually come down 
when the patient is lying down. Moreover, a pessary 
ought to be kept perfectly clean, and unless it be daily 
removed it is utterly impossible to keep it so. It is a 
great comfort and advantt^ to a patient to be able both 
to inbrnluoe and to remove the pessary herself, which, if 
a proper kind be employed, she can, when once taught, 
readily do. 

If " falling of the womb " be early and properly treated, 
there is a good chance of a patient being perfectly cured, 
and tbusof being able to dispense with a pessary altogether. 



For thefirtt day the diet should consist of nicely-made 
«nd well-boiled gruel, arrowroot and milk, bread and 
milk, t«a, dry toast and butter, or brtad and butter; tak- 
ing care not to overload the stomach with too much fluid. 
Therefore, either a cupfol of gruel, or of arrowroot, or of 
tea, at a time, should not be exceeded, otherwise the patient 
will feel oppressed; she will be liable to violent perspira- 
tion, and there will be a too abundant secretion of milk. - 

For the next (the second) day, — Breakfast, — either 
dry toast and butter, or bread and butter, and black tea. 
Luneheo7i,-~aiheT a breakfest-cupfiil of strong beef-tea,* 

* Thara Mn hv panooi who know ho* to make l»«f-t<ft : Ut MS tall 
jon of » food wftj. Lot tha oook mioo* <mtj fi*t — Ibo u urnaga- 
■Mt— OHO pooitd of th« ihoBldii-blxlo of boof, t»kln| owo that «t»tj 
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or of bread and milk, or of arrowroot made with good 
fi-esh milk. Dinner, — either oliiekeo or game, maahed 
potatoes, and bread. Tea, the eame as for break&at. 
Supper, — a breakfast-cupful of well-boiled and well- 
made gruel, made either with water or with fresh milk, 
or with water with a tablespoonful of cream added to it. 
, If beef-tea and arrow-root and milk be distasteful to 
the patient, or if they do not agree, then for luncheon let 
her have either a light egg pudding or a little rice pud- 
ding instead of either the beef-tea or the arrow-root. 

On the third and fourth days. — Similar diet to the aea- 
ond day, with this difference, that for her dinner the pa- 
tient should have mutton — cither a mutton-chop or a cut 
out of a joint of mutton — instead of the chicken or game. 
The diet ought gradually to be improved, so that at the 
end of four days she should return to her usual diet, pro- 
vided it be plain, wholesome, and nourishing. 

The above, /or the generalUy of cases, is the scale of 
dietary; but of course every lying-in woman ought not 
to be treated alike. If she be weak and delicate, she 

putiole of fat be remoTed ; then let her pat the meat either into > aaiicc- 
ftn DT iDto ft digeiter with three pepper oorns ftnd a pint and ■ half 1 1 
eald water ; let it be pnt on the fire to boil ; let it bIowI; boil for u hou<, 
knd thoD let it be Btrained: and yon will hare moit delicioai beef-top, 
light and uoarishing, grateful to the atomaoh and palate. When cold, 
•arafnilj akim any romaiaiDS Cat (If there be any) from it, and warm U 
' np when wanted. It it alwayi well, when praotiMbIa, to make beef-tea 
tha da; before it ia wanted, in order to be able (o akim it when qnite cold. 
It ma; be lerred np with a finger or two of dr; toaat, and with aalt to 
inlt the taate. Sometimea a patient prefers the beef-tea niiAoui tbo pep- 
pneDmi; when aneh he the oaae, let the pepper oorni be omitted. 

If jOD wiah yonr beef-tea to be partionlarly itrong and nourishing, upil 
if joTi hare an; beef bonea in the houae, let tbem be broken ap ur I 
■lowl; boiled in a digaltr for ■ oonple of honri, or eren longer, wllb ti'C 
flnelj minead-np beef. 
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may irom the beginning require good Donrishment, and 
instead of giving her gruel, it may, from the very com- 
meneenumt, be necessary to prescribe good strong beef-tea, 
veaUand-milk broth, chicken-broth, matton-Kjhops, grilled 
chicken, game, the yolk and the white of an egg beaten 
up bother in half a teacupful of good freeh milk, et<;. 
Common-senae ought to guide us in the treatment of a 
lying-in as of every other patient. We can not treat peo- 
ple by rule and compass; we must be guided by circum- 
stanoes; we can only lay down general rules. There is 
BO nniversal guide, then, to be followed in the dietary of 
a lying-in woman ; each case may and will demand sepa- 
rate treatment; a delicate woman, as I have just re- 
marked, may, from the very first day, require generous 
living ; while, on the other hand, a strong, robust, inflam- 
matory patient may, for the first few days, require only 
simple bland nourishment, without a particle of stimu- 
lants. " And hence the true secret of success rests in the 
use of common-Aense and discretion — common-sense to 
read nature aright, and discretion in making a right use 
of what the dictates of nature prescribe." 

BEVERAGE. 
For the first week, either toast and water, or barley-wa« 
ter and milk, with the chill taken off, is the best beverage. 
Wine, spirits, and beer, dnriug this time, unless the patient 
be weak and exhansted, or unless ordered by the medical 
man, ought not to be given. All liquids given during 
this period should be administered by means of a feeding- 
cup ; this plan I strongly recommend, as it is both a com- 
fort and a benefit to the patient ; it prevents her from rat- 
ting up in bed every time she has to take tinids, and it 
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keeps her perfectly still and quiet, which, for the first week 
after & confinemeDt, is very desirable. 

When she is weak, and faint, and low, it may, as early 
as the first or second day, he necessary to give a stimulaut, 
such as either a tumblerful of home-brewed ale or a glass 
or two of wine daily ; but, as I before remarked, ia the 
generality of cases, either toast and water, or barley-water 
and milk, for the first week after a confinemeut, is the best 
bever^e. 

4^iler a week, either a tumblerful of mild home-brewed 
ale or of London or Dublin porter, where it agrees, should 
be taken at dinner; but if ale or porter be given, wine 
ought not to be allowed. It would be well to keep either 
to ale or to porter, as may best agree with the patient, and 
not to mix them, nor to teke porter at one meal and ale 
at another. 

Barreled, in this case, is superior to bottled porter, as 
it contains less fixed air. On the whole, however, I should 
prefer kome-hrewed ale to porter. Either old, or very new, 
or very strong ale, ought not, at this time, to be given. 

Great care is required in the summer, as the warm 
weather is apt to turn the beer acid. Such beer would 
not only disagree with the mother, but would disorder the 
milk, and thus the infant. A nursing mother sometimes 
endeavors to correct sour porter or beer by putting soda 
in it. This plan is objectionable, as the constant taking 
of soda is weakening to the stomach and impoverishing to 
tike blood. Moreover, It is impossible, by any artificiol 
expedient, to make either tart beer or porter sound and 
wholesome, and fit for a nursing mother. If beer or 
porter be sour, it is not fit to drink, and ought either to 
be thrown away or should be given to the pigs. 
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Sometimes nether wine nor malt liquor agree; then, 
either new milk and water, or equal parte of fresli milk 
and barley-water, will generally be found the best bever- 
age. If milk should also disagree, either barley-water, or - 
toast and water, ought to be substituted. 

CHANGE OF ROOM. 
The period at which a lyijig-tn woman should Itave her 
room will, of course, depend upon the season, and upon 
the state of her health. She may, after the first fourteen 
days, usually change the chamber for the drawing-room, 
provided it be close at band ; if it be not, she ought, 
during the day, to remove — be either wheeled or carried 
in a chair — ^from one t>ed-rooni to another, as change of 
apartment will then be desirable. The windows, during 
her absence from the room, ought to be thrown wide open ; 
and the bedclothes, in order that they may be well venti- 
lated, should be thrown back. She should, at the end of 
three weeks, take her meals wi^ the &nuly; but even 
then she ought occasionally, during the day, to lie on the 
0O& to rest her back. 

EXEBCI8E IN THE OPEN AIR. 
The period at which a lady, after her confinement, 
ought to take exercise in the open air, will, of course, de- 
pend upon the season, and upon the state of the wind and 
weather. In the winter, not until the expiration of a 
month, and not even then unless the weather be fine for 
the season. Carriage exercise will at first be the most 
suitable. In the summer she may, at the end of three 
weeks, take an airing in a carriage, provided the weather 
be fine^ and the wind be neiAcr in an easterly nor in a 
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north-€asterIy direction. At the expiration of the montb 
Bhe may, provided the season and the weather will allow, 
go out of doora regularly, and gradually resume her 
household duties and employments. 




CHAPTER IT. 



DatiM of ft Nariing Hotbsr — Tha Bnait — SUtad TIdm for eaeklln^^ 
Clutbing— DteUry— Air mi Bi«rein — PoiiUoa of Hothtr Daring 
SBskling— Tlia T«inp«i--Oecap*itian— Ailmenti, Eta. — ApcritnU — 
WNtDing. 

A MOTHEB ought not, unless she intend to devote herself 
to her baby, to undertake to suckle him. She must make 
up her mind to forego the so-<:alled pleasures of fashlon- 
' able life. There ought, in a case of this kind, to be no 
half-and-half measures; she should either give up her 
helpless babe to the tender mercies of a wet nurse, or she 
must devote her whole time and energy to his vel&re — 
to the greatest treasure that Ciod hath given her] 

If a mother be blessed with health and strength, it ig 
most unnatural and cruel for her not to suckle her child : 

" CouDubiBl fftir t wham no Tond traniport wumj 
Te IbII j'obt infuit in mBtarnal anni ; 
Wbo, bleaiad In Tain with tnmid boniB), haai 
Hii tendar vailiogg wllb nnfealing *u ; 
Tha imithing k)» and milky rill dan; 
To the iweat ponllng lip >ad gliitaalng »j» t 
Ab I wkftt KTSili tba endla'i dftmuk n»r, 
Tha aidar boUtar, kud ambroidarad woor I 
Oft bekr tbe gildad oooob nnplllcd pUini, 
And niftn; ft tear tha tftual'd enihlan itsln) I 
No Tolae is iwaat fttlBDet hii cftrai to raat. 
Bo loft no pillow >a bii mothar'i biaftat I— 
Thai chirmed la >w«at lapoaa, whan twilight hoar* 
Shad thair toft iDflBanM on eelaitUl bowan, 
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Oh, if a mother did but know the joy that suckling her 
in&Dt imparts, she would never for one moment contem- 
plate leaving a wet-nurse to rob her of that joy : 

" Tha aUrting bararage msata tba thiraty lip ; 



Lamentable, indeed, must it be, if any unavoidable 
obstacle should prevent a mother from nursing her own 
child! 

THE BREAST. 

Ab soon as the patient has recovered from the iatigue 
of the labor — that is to say, in about four or six hours — 
attention ought to be paid, more especially in a first con- 
finement, to the bosoms. 

In a first confinement, there is, until the third day, bat 
very little milk ; although there is usually on that day, 
And for two or three days afterward, a great deal of swell- 
ing, of hardness, of distention, and of uneasiness of the 
breasts, in consequence of which, in a first confinement, 
both care and attention are needed. 

If there be milk in the breast, which may be readily as- 
certained by squeezing the nipple between the finger and 
the thumb, the in&nt should, at first, be applied — not 
frequeritly, aa some do, but at considerable intervals, say 
until the milk be properly secreted — every four hours ; 
when the milk flows, the child ought to be applied more 
frequently, but still at stated times. 

To wash away any viscid mucus from the nipple, or any 
stale perspiration from the bosom, let the breasts and the 
nipples, before aj^lying the baby, be first sponged with 
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a little warm water, and then be dried with a warm, dry, 
Boft napkio ; for some infante are so porticolar that unluas 
the breasts and the nipples be perfectly free from mnciu 
and from perspiration, they will not sack. If, after the 
above cleansing process, there be any difficulty in making 
him take the bosom, amear s little cream on the nipple^ 
and then immediately apply him to it. 

If the breasts be fall, hard, knotty, and painful, which 
they generally are two or three days after &JirH confine* 
ment, let them be well bat tenderly rubbed every four 
hoars, either with the best olive oil (a littlff of which should, 
before nwng it, be previously warmed, by patting a little 
of the oil in a teacup on the bob by the fire) , or, with equal 
parte of olive oil and of eau de Cologne, which should be 
well shaken up in a bottle every time before it be used. 

On the third day, more especially after a jirrf confine- 
ment, the breaste are apt to become very much swollen, 
painful, and distended. If such be the case, it might be 
necessary, for a few days, to have them drawn, once or 
twice daily, by a woman who makes it her business, and 
who is usually called either a breastHdrawer, or, in vul- 
gar parlance, a suck-pap ! A clean, sober, healthy, re- 
spectable woman ought to be selected. There is, in nearly 
every lai^ town, one g^ierally to be found who is at the 
bead of her profession 1 Such a one should be chosen. 

If the bosoms be more than nsnally large and painful, 
in addition to assidoonsly using the above liniment, apply 
to the breasts, in the intervals, young cabbage-leaves, 
which should be renewed after each mbbing. Before ap- 
plying them, the " veina" of the leaves, with a sharp knife, 
must be cut smooth, level with the leaf. It will require 
several, aa the whole of the breast ongbt to be covered. 
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The cabbage-leavea will be found both cooling and com- 
fortable. Each Ixisoni should then be nicely supported 
with a soft folded silk handkerchief, going under each 
breast and suspending it; each handkerchief should then 
be tied at the back of the neck, thus acting as a kind of 
aliug. 

The patieut ought not, while the breasts arc full and 
ancomfortable, to drink much fluid, as it would only en- 
courage a lai^r secretion of milk. 

When the milk is at "its height," as it is called, she 
ought every morning, for a couple of mornings, to take a 
little cooling medicine — a Seidlitz powder — and, every 
four hours, the following effervescing mixture: 

Take of — Biorbooate af Potuh, one drachm and a halt; 
Distilled Water, eight oanoei: 
To make a mlitani. Two tableipoonfala to be taken, with two table- 
■pooDfala of the Acid Mixture, tTery fourhoun, while effeirsMiDg, 

Take of— CItrie Acid, three drachma ; 

Distilled Water, eight oancea : 
Uiz. — The Aoid Mixture. 

The best way of taking the above efferveacing medicine 
b to put two .tablespoon fuU of the first mixture into a 
tumbler, and two tablespoonfuls of the acid mixture into 
a wineglass, then to add the latter to the former, and it 
will bubble up like soda-water; she should imtandy 
drink it off while effervescing. 

In two or three days, under the above management, the 
size of the bosoms will decrease, all pain will cease, and 
the infant will take the breast with eaw and comfort. 

Second and miooeeding confifiements. — If the breasts are 
tolerably comfortable (which in the second and in succeed- 
ing ooofinements they probably will be), let nothing be 
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done to them except, as soon as the milk comes at r^|;ular 
intervals, appljring the child alternately to each of them. 
Many a bosom has been made ancomfortable, irritable, 
swollen, and even sometimes gathered, by the nurse's in- 
terference and meddling. Meddlesome midwifery is bad, 
and I am quite sure that meddlesome breast-tending is 
equally so. A nurse, in her wisdom, fancies that by rub- 
bing, by pressing, by squeezing, by fingering, by liniment, 
and by drawing, she does great good, while in reali^,ia 
the majority of cases, by such interference she does great 
harm. 

The child will, in second and in mmcuding confine- 
ments, as a rule, he the best and the only doctor the bo- 
soms require. I am quite convinced that, in a gtneral 
way, nurses interfere too mnch, and that the bosoms in 
consequence suEfer. It is, of course, the doctor's and not 
the nurse's province in such matters, to direct the treat- 
ment; while it is the nurse's duty to fully carry out the 
doctor's instructions. 

There is nothing, in my opinion, that so truly tells 
whether a nurse be a good one or otherwise, as by the way 
she manages the breasts; a good nurse is judicious, and 
obeys the medical man's orders to the very letter; while, 
on the other hand, a bad nurse acts on her own judgment, 
and is always quacking, interfering, and foasing with the 
breasts, and doing on the sly what she dare not do openly : 
such conceited, meddlesome nurses are to be studiously 
avoided ; they often cause, from their meddlesome ways, 
the breasts to gather. 

Let the above advice be borne in mind, and mndi 
trouble, misery, and annoyance might be averted I Na- 
ture, in the majority of cases, manages these things mooh 
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better than any nurse possibly can do, and does not, as a 
rule, require helping. The breasts are sadly too mucli in- 
terfered and messed with by nurses, and by nurses who 
ue, in other respects, tolerably good ones. 

STATED TIMES FOB SUCKLING. 

A mother ouglit to suckle her baby at stated times. It 
is a bad habit to give him the bosom every time he cries, 
regardless of the cause; for be it what it may — overfeed- 
ing, griping, "wind," or acidity — she is apt to consider 
the breast a panacea for all his sufferings. "A mother 
generally suckles her infant too oflen — having him al- 
most constantlyat the bosom. This practice is injurious 
both to parent and to child. For the first month he 
should be suckled about every hour and a half; for the 
second month, every two hours ; gradually, as he becomes 
older, increasing the distance of time betwerai, until at 
length he lias the breast about every four hours. If he 
were suckled at stated periods he would only look for it 
at those times, and be satisfied." 

A mother frequently allows her babe to be at the bosom 
a great part of every nigbt. Now, this plan ia hurtful 
both to her and to hira ; it weakens her, and thus enfeebles 
him ; it robs them both of their sleep ; and generates bad 
habits, which it will be difficult to break through ; it often 
gives the mothor a sore nipple and the child a sore mouth. 

It is sarprisiug how soon an infant, at a very early age, 
may, by judicious management, be brought into good 
babite ; it only requires, at first, a little determination and 
perseverance; therefore a nursing mother ought at once to 
commenoe by pving the child the breast at stated periods. 
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and she should rigidly adhere to the timcB above reocMb* 
mended. 

A mother ahoald not, dtreetfy afl^ taking a Itmg walk, 
and while her skin is in a state of viotent perapiratioD^ 
give her baby the boeom ; the milk being at that time in 
a heated state, will disorder the child's bowels, or it may 
originate in him some skin disease, and one which it 
might be difficult to cure. She ought, therefore, befine 
she ^ves him the breast, to wait until the sur&ce of her 
body be moderaUljf cool. Let her be careful the while 
not to sit in draughts. 

CLOTHING. 

A nursing mother ought to have her dress, more es- 
pecially her stays, made loose and oomfbrtable. 

A gathered breast sometimes arises fitom the bones of 
the stays pressing into the boeom. I should, therefore, rec- 
ommend her to have the bones removed. 

If a lady be not in the habit of wearing a flannel waist- 
coat, she ought at least to have her bosoms covered with 
flannel, taking care that there be a piece of soil linen over 
the nipples. 

I should advise a nursing mother to provide herself 
with a waterproof nursing apron, which may be procured 
either at any baby-linen establishment or at an india-rub- 
ber warehouse. 

DIETARY. 

A nurnng mother ought to live plainly ; her diet should 
be both light and nourishing. It is a mistaken notion 
that at these times she requires extra good living. She 
ought never to be forced to eat more than her appetite 
demands; if she be, either indigesdtm, or heartburn, or 
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mckness, or coetiveness, or a bowel-compl&int, will ensne. 
It ifl a folly, at any time, to force the appetite. If she be 
not hongry, compelling her to eat will do her more harm 
than good. A medical man, Id such a case, ought to bi 
consulted. 

The best meats are matton and beef; veal and port 
may, for a change, be eaten. 8aiUd meats are hard of 
digestion; if boiled beef, therefore, be eaten, it ought to 
be only tlightly salted. It is better, in winter, to have 
the boiled beef unaaUed; it is then, especially if it be the 
rump, deliciously tender. Salt, of course, must be eaten 
with the umalted meat. High-seasoned dishes are inju- 
rious ; they inflame the blood, and thus they disorder the 
milk. 

Some persons consider that there is no care required in 
the selection of the food, and that a nursing mother may 
eat anything, be it ever so gross and unwholesome; but, 
if we appeal to reason and to facts, we shall be borne out 
in saying that great care is required. It is well known 
that cow's milk very much partakes of the properties of 
the food on which the animal lives. Thus, if a cow feed 
on swedes, the milk and the butter will have a tumipy 
flavor. This, beyond a doubt, decides that the milk does 
partake of the qualities of the food on which she feeds. 
The same reasoning holds good in the human species, and 
proves the absurdity of a nursing mother being allowed 
to eat anything, be it ever so gross, indigestible or un- 
wholesome. Again, either a dose of pai^tive medicine 
given to her, or greens taken by her at dinner, will some- 
times purge the baby as violently, or even more so, than it 
wi]lhersel£ 
. 'Even the milk of a healthy wet-nurse acts differantly^ 
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and leas beDeficially, upon the child than the motber'a 
own milk. The ages of the mother and of the wet-nurse, 
the 1^88 of her ovn and the latter's in&ot, the constitn- 
tions of the one and of the other, the adaptability of a 
mother's milk for her own particaUr child — all tend to 
make a foetei^mother not so desirable a naree aa the 
mother herself. Again, a mother can not, at all times, 
get to the antecedent of a wet-Durse ; and if she can, 
they will not always bear investigation. 

With regard to the ages of the mother and of the wet- 
nurse — for instance, as a wet-nurse's milk ia generally a 
few weeks older than the mother's own milk, the wet- 
nurse's milk may, and frequently does, produce costive- 
nesB of the bowels of her foster-child ; while, on the other 
hand, the mother's own milk, being in f^ just adapted 
to her babe's, may and generally does keep her own in- 
fiiot's bowels regular. The milk, according to the age of 
the child, alters in properties and qualities to suit the age, 
ooostitnUoQ, and acquirements of her baby — adapting 
itself, so to speak, to his progressive development. Henoe 
the importance of a mother, if possible, suckling her own 
child. 

A babe who is suckled by a mother who lives grossly, is 
more prone to disease, partiealarly to skin and to in&un- 
matory complaints, and to disease which is more difficult 
to subdue. 

Do not let me be misunderstood ; I am not advocating 
that a mother should be fussily particular — by no means. 
Let her take a variety of food, both animal and v^table ; 
let her from day to day vary her diet ; let her ring the 
changes on boil^ and stewed, on grilled and roast meats; 
on mutton and lamb and beef; on chicken and game and 
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fish; on vegetables, potatoee, and turnips; on broccoli and 
cauliflower, on asparagus and peas (provided diey are 
^oung and well boiled), and French beans. " The maxim 
of the greatest importance in reference to the materials 
of hnman fiwd is, mixture and variety — a maxim founded, 
as has been stated, upon man's omnivorooB nature. An- 
imal and v^table snbstanoes, soups and solid meat, fish, 
flesh, and fowl, in combination or succession, ougtit, if 
due advantage is to be taken of the health-sustaining ele- 
ment in food, to form the dietary of every household." 

But what I object to a nursing mother taking ar&— 
gross meats, such as goose and duck ; highly salted beef; 
ahell-fish, such as lobster and crab ; rich dishes ; highly- 
seosoned soup ; pastry, unless it be plain ; and cabbages 
and greens and pickles, if found to disagree with the baby; 
and with any other article of food which is either rich, 
or gross, or indigestible, and which, from experience, ^he 
has found to disagree either with herselfor with her child. 
It will be seen, therefore, fix>m the above catalt^e, that 
my re8tricti<mB as to diet are limited, and are, I hope, 
founded both on reason and on oonunon-sense, 

A moderate quantity — say a tumblerful^-dther of 
firesb mild ale or of porter will generally be found the best 
beverage both for dinner and for supper. There is much 
m<»« nourishment in either ale — home-brewed— or in por- 
ter, than in wine; therefore, for a nursing mother, either 
ate or porter is &r preferable to wine. Wine, if taken at 
all, oogbt to be used very sparingly, and thee not at the 
same meal with the porter or ale. In the higher ranks 
of life, where a lady is in the habit of drinking wine, it 
is necessary to oontinue it, although the quantity should 
not be increased, and ought never to exceed a couple 
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of glasBea— drj' aheny being the beet mne fbr the pur. 
poee. 

A nnraag mother is subject to thirst. 'When such be 
the case, she ought not to fly either to beer or to wine to 
quench it; thia will only add fuel to the fire. The beat 
beverages will be either toast and water, milk and water, 
barley-water, barley-water and new milk (in equal pro- 
portions), or black tea, either hot or cold. Cold black 
tea is a good quencher of thirst. 

A lady who is nurmng, is at times liable to fits of de- 
pression. Let me strongly oi^ the importance of her 
abetaming from wine and from all other stimulants as a 
remedy ; they would only raise for a time her spirits, and 
then would depress them in an increased ratio. Either a 
drive in the country, or a short walk, or a cup of tea, or 
a chat with a Mend, would be the best medicine. The 
diet should be good and nonrishing; plenty of bread and 
plenty of meat should be her staple food, in addition to 
which Du Barry's Arabica Bevaienta, made either with 
firesh milk or witJi cream and water, is, in these cases, 
most useful and sostaining. The best time for taking it 
is either for luncheon or for supper. A lady subject to 
depression shonid bear in mind, that she requires nour- 
ishment, not stimulants, — that much wine and spirits 
might cheer her for the moment, but will assuredly de- 
press her afterward. Depression always fi)UoW8 over- 
stimulation ; wine and spirits therefore, in such a case, 
if taken largely, are false and hollow friends. It is neces- 
sary to bear the above &ct8 in mind, as there are many 
advocates who stroogly recommend, in a case of this kind, 
a large consumption of wine and brandy. Such men are 
at the present moment, doing an immense deal of mischief; 
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they are, in point of fact, inducing and encoara^ng drunk- 



Spirits — brandy, rum, gin, and whisky — are, during 
Biickling, iujurious; I may even say that they are insid- 
ious poisons to the parent, and, indirectly, to the child. 

When an infant is laboring under an inflammatory com- 
plaint, a nursing mother ought not to take stimulants, 
such as either ale or wine. In a case of this kind, tuast 
and water will, for her dinner, be the best beverage, gruel 
for her supper, and black tea — not coffee, as it would be 
too stimulating — both for her break&st and tea. 

FEE8H AIE AKD EXERCISE. 

Out-door exercise during suckling can not be too 
strongly insisted upon; it is the finest medicine both for 
babe and mother. Whenever the weather will admit, it 
must be taken. It is utterly impossible for a nursing 
mother to make good milk, unless she do take an abund- 
ance of exercise and breathe plenty of fresh air. 

Whatever improves the health of the mother, of course 
at the same time benefits the child : there is nothing more 
conducive to health than an abundance of out-door exer- 
cise. It often happens that a mother who is nursing, sel- 
dom leaves her house ; she is a regular fixture; the conse- 
quence is, both she and her babe are usually delicate and 
prone to sickness. 

A mother ought not, immtdiaiely after taking exercise, 
to nurse her infant, but wait for half an hour. Nor 
should she take xdolent exercise, as it would be likely 
to disorder the milk. 

Carriage exercise, if the weather be hot and sultry, is 
preferable to walking; if that be not practicable, she 
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onght to have the windows thrown wide open, and should 
walk about the hall, the landings, and the rooms, as she 
wonld b^ such means avoid the intense heat of the son. 
AltboQgh carriage exercise during intensely hot weather 
is preferable to walking exercise, yet, notwithstanding^ 
walking most, daring some portion of the day, be pratv 
ticed. There is no substitute, as far as health is con- 
cerned, for walking. Many ailments that ladies now 
labor under could be walked away ; and really it would 
be a pleasant physic — far more agreeable than pills and 
potions ! 

THE POSITION OF A MOTHER DXJBINa SUCKLIKG. 

Good habits are as easily formed as bad ones. A. 
mother, when in bed, onght always to suckle her child 
while she is lying down. The sitting up in bed, during 
such times, is a fruitful source of inflammation and of 
gathering of the breasts. Of course, during the day the 
sitting-up poeiti(»i is the best. Let me caution her not to 
nurse her baby in a half-sitting and in a half-lying po^ 
tare; it will spoil her figure, disturb her repose, and 
weaken her back. 

THE TEMPER. 

Passion is injurious to the mother's milk, and oonse- 
quently to the child. Sudden joy and grief frequently 
disorder the iu&nt's bowels, producing griping, loose- 
ness, ete.; hence, a mother who has a mild, placid temper, 
generally makes an excellent nurse, on which account it 
is a fortunate circumstance that she is frequently better 
tempered during suckling than at any other period of 
her life; indeed, she usually, at such times, experiences 
great joy and gladness. 
13 
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The happiest period of a woman's exutence 10, u a 
mle, when she first becomes a mother. "The pleamre 
of the young mother in her babe is said to be more ex- 
qaisite than any odier earthly blise." 

It is an old, and, I believe, a true saying, that the 
child inherits the temper of his mother or of his wet-nurse. 
This may be owing to the following reasons: If the 
mother or the wet-nurse be good-tempered, the milk will 
be more likely to be wholesome, which will, of course, 
make him more healthy, and consequently better tem- 
pered. 

While, on the other hand, if the mother or the nurse be 
of an irritable, cross temper, the milk will suffer, and will 
thus cause disarrangement to his system ; and hence, ill 
health and ill temper will be likely to ensue. We all 
know the influence that good or bad health has on the 
temper. 

An important reason, then, why a nursing mother is 
often better tempered than she is at other times, is, she is 
in better health, her stoma*^ is in a healthier state. 

"A good dlgaiUon tnrnatb tM to hcklth." 

There is an old and a tme saying, " that it is the stomach 
that makes the man," and if the man, the woman. 



OCCUPATION. 

I strongly recotomeud a nursing mother to attend to 

her household duties. She is never so happy, nor so well, 

as when her mind is moderately occupied at something 
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useful. She never looks eo charming as when she is at- 
tendiog to her household dudes: 



I do not mean, by occupatioD, the frequenting of balb^ 
of routs, or of parties : a nursing mother has no business 
to be at such places ; she ought to devote herself to ber 
infant and to her household, and she will then experienoe 
the greatest happiness this world can afford. 

One reason why the poor make so mnch better nnrwng 
mothers than the rich is the former having so much occu- 
pation ; white the Utter, having no real work to do, the 
health becomes injured, and in consequence the functi(»s 
of the breasts sn^r ; indeed, many a &Bhionable lady has 
no milk at all, and is, therefore, compelled to del^ate to a 
wet-nurse one of her greatest privil^es and enjoymenta. 

What would not some rich mother pve for the splen- 
did supply of milk — of healthy, nourishing, life-giving 
milk — of the poor woman who has to labor for her dailjr 
breadi 

What is the reason that wealthly ladies so frequently 
require wet-nurses? The want of occupation! And 
from whom do they obtain the supply of wet-nurses? 
From the poor women who have no lack of oocupatioa, 
as they have to labor tat their daily food, and have in 
consequence the riches of health, though poor in this 
world's goods. 

Bear this in mind, ye wealthy, and indolent, and pam- 
pered ladies I and alter yonr plans of life, or take the ccm- 
sequences, and still let the poor womeu have the healthy, 
the chubby, the rosy, the laughing children ; and you, ye 
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rich ones, have the nohealthy, the skinny, the sallow, the 
dismal little old men aud women who are constantly 
under the doctor's care, and who have to stru^le for their 
very existence I " Employment, which Galen calls ' na- 
tare's physician/ la so essential to human happiness, that 
Indolence is justly conwdered as the mother of misery." 

Occupation, then — bustling occupation, real downright 
work, either in the form of out-door exercise, or of at- 
tending to her household duties — a lady, if she desire to 
have a good breast of milk, ought to take ; if, in point of 
iuA, she wishes to have healthy children. For the Al- 
mighty is no respecter of persons. And he has ordained 
diat work shall be the tot of man and of woman too? It 
is a blessed thing to I^ obliged to work. If we do not 
work, we have all to pay a heavy penalty in the form of 
loss of both health and happiness. "For work is the 
grand cure of all the maladies and miseries that ever beset 
mankind — honest work, which you intend getting done." 

A mother who is listless and idle, lolling either the 
greater part of every day in an easy chair, or reclining on 
a 60& in a room where a breath of air is not allowed to 
enter, usually makes a miserable aud a wretched nurse, 
^e is nervous, dyspeptic, and emaciated; having but 
little milk, and that little of a bad quality, her baby is 
puny, pallid, and unhealthy, and frequently drops into an 
untimely grave. Occupation, then, with fresh air and ex- 
ennse, is indispensable to a mother who is suckling. 

AILMENTS, ETC. 
llt€ Nipple. — A ffood nipple is important both to the 
oomfbrii of the mother and to the weli-doing of the child. 
One, among many, of the ill-effects of stays and of cor- 
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sets is the pwihit^-in of the nipples; sore oipples, sod 
consequent sufferiug, are the result. Moreover, a. mother 
thus circamstaQced may be quite unable to suckle her in- 
fant; and then she will be severely punished for her ig- 
4oranoe and folly; she will be compelled to Sorego the 
pleasure of nursing her own children, and she will be 
obliged to delegate to hirelings her greatest privil^el 
Ladies who never wear stays have much better nipples, 
and more fully-developed bosoms ; hence such mothers are 
more likely to make better nurses to their babies. There 
is no doubt that the pressure of the stays on the bosom 
tends both to waste away the gland of the breast (where 
the milk is secreted), and to cause the nipple either to 
dwindle or to be pushed in, and thus to sadly interfere 
'n'tth its functions. I should strongly advise every mother 
who has daughters old enough to profit by it, to bear this 
&ct in mind, and thus to prevent mischief when mischief 
might be prevented, by not allowing tbera,when young, to 
wear stays. 

D-eaiment of very mutil and draum-in ntpplet. — ^The 
baby ought to suck through the intervention of an India- 
rubber teat, &8tened on a box -wood shield, or through an 
India-rubber teat and shield, made entirely of India-rub- 
ber. The India-rubber teat most, before it is used, be soft- 
ened by dipping it in wann, but not in hot water. I have 
known many mothers able to suckle their children with 
this contrivance who otherwise would have been obliged 
either to have weaned them, or to have procured the as- 
sistance of a wet-nurse. The above aid, in the generality 
of instances, will enable the in&nt to suck with ease. 
After this has for a time been used, the nipples will be so 
improved as to render the oootinuauoe of it unnecessary. 
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Of course I do not advise the ase of an India-rubber teat 
until a fair trial has been given by applying the babe at 
imce to the nipple; but if he can not draw out the nipple, 
then, rather than wean him, or than employ a wet-nurse, 
let the teat be tried. 

Bemember, as soon as the nipple be sufficiently drawn 
out, which in all probability it will in a few days, the teat 
ought to be dispensed with. In such a case, when the in- 
&nt is not at the breast, a metallic nipple shield should 
be worn. Small and bad nipples have, by the wearing of 
these shields, frequently been drawn out and made good 
ones; the dress will suffice to keep them in their places. 

Bore Nipples. — If a lady, during the latter few months 
of her pregnancy, were to adopt the plan recommended 
in paragraph, p. 203, sore nipples, during the period of 
suckling, would not be so prevalent as they now are. 

A sore nipple is frequently produced by the injudicious 
custom' of allowing the child to have the nipple almost 
constantly in his mouth. Stated periods for suckling 
ought to be strictly adopted. Another frequent cause of 
a sore nipple, is from the babe having the thrush. It is 
a folly to attempt to cure the nipple without at the same 
time curing the mouth of the infant. 

T}reaiment. — One of the best remedies for a sore nipple 
is the following powder : 

Tftke of— Biborate of Soda, one draohm ; 

Powdered Starch, toTen drachms : 
Mix. — A pinch of the powder to be frequently applied to the nipple. 

Dr. A. Todd Thomson's — my old preceptor — ^remedy 
for sore nipple is a very good one ; it is as follows : 

Take of — Finely-powdered Oum Arabic, half an ounce ; 
Powdered Alum, five grains : 
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Td b« wall Mix*d togatbtt la ■ Bortar to make > pavdar, of which ■ pinch 
ihoold vithaT b« apTioklad orar tha nippli, or it ma; ba appllad to 
tha part b; maana oraearaars-halrbraah ararj tina direttlj attar 
tha oblld baa dona laokiog. Lat tha bnuh, Borarad with tha drj 
powdar, gcatlj awaap OTcr tha wte nippla. 

A^ there ia nfttbisg in either of the above powdera in- 
jarious to the infant, the powder, before applying him to 
the breaat, ought not to be wiped off; indeed, either the 
one or the other of the powders (the former one especially, 
OS it contains borax) is likely to be of service in prevent- 
ing or in curing the eore moutli of the child. 

If the above powders should not have the desired effect 
(efficacious though they usually are), "a liniment com- 
posed of equal parts of glycerin and of brandy" (say a 
vial containing two drachms of each) oaght to be tried, 
which must be shaken up just before using. It should, 
by means of a camel's-hair brush, every time directly after 
the baby has been suckled, be painted on the nipple. A 
piece of either old soft: cambric or lawn, about the size of 
the palm of the hand, snipped around to make it fit, ought 
then to be moistened in the glycerin and the brandy, and 
should be applied to each of the sore nipples, and worn 
(until they are cured) whenever the child is not at the 
breast. These applications will be found of much service 
and of great oomfort, and will act as nipple shields, pro- 
tecting and healing the nipples. A soft sponge of warm 
water may be gently applied to the nipple jost before put- 
ting the child to the bosom. 

If the above remedies should not succeed in curing the 
sore nipple, then she ought to try Dr. Wansbrough's Me- 
tallic Nipple Shield (&s recommended previoosty for small 
and drawn-in nipples), and should, whenever the babe is 
not sucking, constantly wear it on the nipple. It is very 
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cooling BD<1 healing, and keeps off all pressure from the 
clothes. It will frequently cure a sore nipple when other 
remedies have fiiilcd. The shield may be procured of 
any rEspcctuble surgical instrument-maker. 

Cracked andjUeured nippUt. — Sometimes the nipple is 
sore from having cither cracks or fissures upon it. These 
cracks or fiMures may attack any part of the nipple, but 
are very apt to form where the nipple joins the breast; 
and, when very severe, an ignorant nurse, who is always 
fond of dealing in the marvelous, declares that the child 
has nearly bitten the nipple off! Treatmeni. — Now, the 
best remedy for a cracked and JUsured nipple is for tlie 
infant, until the cracks and fissures arc cured, to suck 
through the intervention of an India-rubber t«at and 
shield; aud every time, directly after the babe has been 
put to the nipple, to apply to the parts affected either neut 
brandy or tlie glycerin and brandy liniment, as I have 
before recommended. When tlie child is not at the 
breast, Dr. Wansbrough's Nipple Shields should be worn ; 
the dress will keep them in their places. 

Another cause of a sore nipple ie from the mother, 
after the babe has been sucking, putting up the nipple 
wet. She, therefore, ought aixcaya to dry the nippU — not 
by rubbing it, but by dabbing it with either a soft; cam- 
bric or lawn handkerchief, or with a piece of soft liuon 
r^^ (one or other of which ought always to be at hand), 
every time directly after the infant has done sucking, and 
just before applying either of the above powders or lini- 
ments to the nipple. 

When the nipple is very sore, a mother, whenever the 
child is put to the bosom, suffers intense pain. This being 
the cas^ she had better suckle him through the inter- 
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vention of an ladia-nibber test, properly fitsteoed on a 
shield, as before reconimeiided. But she ought never to 
use on India-rubber teat unless it beabsolutely necessary — 
that is to say, if the nipple be only alighUy sore, she should , 
not) on any account, apply it; but there are cases where 
the nipple is so very sore that a mother would have to 
g^ve up nursing if the shield and teat were not used ; these, 
and very siuall and drawn-in nipples, are the only cases 
in which an India-rubber teat and shield is admissible. 

A. nursing mother is sometimes annoyed by the milk 
ftowing conttantiy away, making her wet and unoomfbrt- 
able. All she can do, under such circumstances, is to 
wear nipple-glasses, and to apply a piece of flannel to 
the bosom, which will prevent the milk from chilling her, 
and will thus do away with the danger of her catching 
cold, etc. 

The breast. — A mother ought, before applying the in- 
&nt to the bosom, to carefully ascertun if there be milk. 
This may readily be done by squeezing the nipple between 
the finger and the thumb. If there be no milk, she must 
wait until the milk be secreted, or serious consequences 
both to her and to him might ensue : to the former, inflam- 
mation of the bosom, and sore nipples ; to the latter, thrush, 
diarrhea, and eniptions on the skin. 

If there be a supply of milk in the breast, and if still 
the child will not suck, the medical man's attention ougfat 
to be drawn to the &ot, in order that he may ascertain 
whether the child be ttmgoe-IJed ; if be be, the mystery 
is explained, and a trifling, painless operation will soon 
make all right. 

If the botoms befuU and uneaty, they ought, three or 
four times a day, to be well although tenderly nibbed 
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with olive oil and eau de Cologne (equal parts of each, 
mixed iu a vial). Some nurses rub with their fingers only. 
Now, such rubbing does harm. The proper way to apply 
friction is to pour a small quantity of the oil and eau de 
Cologne — first shaking the bottle — into the palm of the 
hand, the hand being warm, and then to well rub the 
breasts, taking care to use the whole of the inside of the 
hand. 

After the bosoms have been well rubbed, each ought to 
be nicely supported with a large, soft folded silk hand- 
kerchief; each handkerchief must pass under each breast 
and over the shoulders, and should be tied at the back 
of the neck, thus acting as a sling. 

If the bosoms be very uncomfortable, young cabbage- 
leaves (with the "veins" of each leaf cut level to the 
leaf) ought, after each application of the oil and eau de 
Cologne, to be applied; or a large, warm, white bread and 
milk and olive oil poultice ought to be used, which must 
be renewed three or four times a day. The way to make 
the poultice is as follows : A thick round of bread should 
be cut from a white loaf; the crust should be removed ; 
the crumb ought to be cut into pieces about an inch square, 
upon which boiling-hot new milk should be poured ; it 
ought to be covered over for ten minutes; then the milk 
should be drained off, and the olive oil — previously 
warmed by placing a little in a teacup on the hob— should 
be beaten up by means of a fork with the moistened bread 
until it be of the consistence of a soft poultice. It ought 
to be applied to the bosom as hot as it can comfortably 
be borne. 

Gathered breast — A gathered bosom, or "bad breast," 
as it is sometimes called, is more likely to occur after a 
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firtt confinement and during the fir»t month. Great care, 
therefore, ought to be taken to avoid euch a misfbrtnne. 
A gathered breast is frequently owing to the carelessness 
of a mother in not covering her bosoms daring the time 
she is suckling. Too mnch attention can not be paid to 
keeping Uie breasts comfortably warm. This, during the 
act of nurrang, should be done by throwing either a shawl 
or a flqoare of flannel over the neck, shoulders, and bo- 
soms. 

Another cause of a gathered breast arises from a moUier 
Mtting up in bed to suckle her baby. An in&nt ought to 
be accustomed to take the bosom while he is lying down ; 
if this habit be not at first instituted, it will be di£Scult 
to adopt it afterward. Good habits may be taught a child 
from the very earliest period of his existence. 

A sore nipple is another fruitful cause of a gathered 
breast. A mother, in consequence of the suffering it pro- 
duces, dreads patting the baby to it; she therefore keeps 
him almost entirely to the other boeom. The result is 
the breast with the sore nipple becomes distended with 
milk, which, being unrelieved, ends in inflammation, and 
subsequently in gathering. 

The fruitUu attempt of an in&nt to jHYtcare milk when 
there is very little or D<Mie secreted, is another and a fre- 
quent cause of a gathered bosom. Dr. BalUrd, in his 
valuable little work before quoted, oonsidetB this to be 
the prineipal cause of a gathered breast ; and as the sub- 
ject is of immense importance, I can not do better than 
give it in his own words, more especially as he has the 
merit of originating and of bringing the subject pnnni- 
nently before his professional brethren. He says : "This 
(mammary abaeess or gathered breast) is another form of 
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disease entirely referable to the cause under considera- 
tion (fruitless sucking). In the case last related, the for- 
mation of mammary abscess (gathered breast) was only 
just prevented by arresting any further irritation of the 
breast by suckling ; and since I have kept careful notes 
of my cases, I have observed that in all instances of ab- 
scess there has been abundant evidence of a demand be- 
ing made upon the gland for a supply of milk beyond 
that which it had the power of secreting. If the child 
only has been kept to the breast, then it has suffered with 
disordered bowels ; but in the majority of cases an addi- 
tional irritation has been applied; the commonly re- 
ceived doctrine that a turgid breast is necessarily over- 
loaded with milk, leads mothers and nurses to the use of 
breast-pumps, exhausted bottles, or even the application 
of the powerful sucking powers of the nurse herself, to 
relieve the breasts of their supposed excess; and it is this 
extraordinary irritation which, in the majority of cases, de- 
termines the formation of an abscess (gathering). Some- 
times these measures are adopted to remove the milk when 
a woman is not going to suckle, and then an abscess not 
unfrequently is established. I have previously alluded 
to the mistake into which mothers and nurses are led by 
the appearance of a swollen breast; it is not evidence that 
the gland can secrete freely, and it is in this turgid state 
that the excessive irritation tells most severely. This 
hypersemic (plethoric) condition seems to be a step to- 
ward inflammation, and the irritation supplies that which 
is wanting to complete the process. If a woman will 
only remove the child from the breast directly the act of 
sucking produces pain, she may be pretty sure to avoid 
rbscess. So long as the milk can be obtained there is no 
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pain." The above most valuable advioe deserves great 
attrition, and ought to be strictly followed. 

How is a patient to know that she it ahotii to have a 
gathered botom f — There are tfro forms of gathered breast ; 
one being of vast, and the other of trifling importance. 
The first, the serious one, oonsiste of gathering of the etruo- 
ture of the gland of the breast itself; the latter, merely of 
the ngierfieiai part of the bosom, and ought to be treated 
in the same manner as any other external gathering, with 
warm poultices. 

Id the mOd or superficial kind of gathered bosom, the 
mother may still persevere in suckling her child, as the 
secretiiig portion of the breast is not at all implicated in 
the gathering ; but in the tevere form, she ought not, od 
any account whatever, to be allowed to do so, but should 
instantly wean her child from the afiected side. The 
healthy breast she may still continue to nurse from. 

The important form of a gadiered breast I will now de- 
scribe : A severe gathered bosom is always ushered in 
with a shivering fit. Let this &ct be impressed deeply ' 
upon my reader's mind. This shivering is either aooom- 
panied or followed by sharp lancinating pains of the bo- 
som. The breast now greatly enlarges, becomes hot, and 
is very painfuL The milk in the affected bosom either 
lessens or entirely disappears. If the child be applied to 
the breast (which be ought not to be), it gives the mother 
intense pain. She is now feverish and ill ; she loses her 
strength and appetite, and is very thirsty. 

A medical man must, at the very onset of the shivering 
fit, be sent for; and he will, in the generality of instances, 
be able to prevent such a painful and distressing occur- 
rence as a gathered breast. If twelve h<HirB be allowed 
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to elapse after the shiveriDg has taken plaoe^ the cbanoes 
are that the gathering can not altogether be prevented; 
although, even then, it may, by judicions treatment, be 
materially lessened and ameliorated. 

We sometimes hear of a poor woman suffering dread- 
fully for months, and of her having a dozen or twenty 
holes in her bosom ! This is generally owing to the doc- 
tor not having heea sent for immediaidy after the shiver- 
ing. I, therefore, can not too strongly insist, under such 
circumstances, upon a mother obtaining|>rofi^ assistance, 
not only to obviate present suffering, but, at the same time, 
to prevent the function of the breast from being injured, 
which it inevitably, more or less, will be, if the impwrtawt 
form of gathering be allowed to take place. 

When a nursing mother /eeb/atn^, she ought immedi^ 
atdy to lie down and to take a little nourishment; either 
a crust of bread and a draught of ale or of portw, or a 
glass of wine, or a cup of tea with the yolk of an ^g beaten 
up in it, either of which will answer the purpose extremely 
well. Brandy, or any other spirit, I would not recommend, 
as it will only cause, as soon as the immediate eflects of the 
brandy are gone off, a greater depression to ensue; not 
only so, but iiie frequent taking of brandy might become a 
habit — a necessity which would be a calamity deeply to 
be deplored! 

A mother is sometimes fetint from suckling her child 
too oft;en, she having him almost constantly at the bosom. 
So long, of course, as she continues this foolish practice, 
she must expect to suffer from faintness. 

Aperients, etc., during suckling, — Strong purgatives, 
during this period, are highly improper, as they are apt 
to give pain to the in&nt as well as to injure the mother. 
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If it be absolately neoeasary to give an aperient, ttie mild- 
est, Buch as a doee of castor oil^ ehould bo dioeen. 

If she can oot take oil, then she shotild apply it eaitr- 
ntUly to the bowels as a liniment, as recommended on 
page 189. 

An enema, ^ther of warm water, or of g^el, oil, and 
table-salt, applied by means of a good self-injecting enema 
apparatus, is in such a case an excellent — indeed, the very 
best — method of opening the bowels, as it nrather inter- 
feres with the digestion of the mother nor of the child. 

The lees opening medicine, whatever be the kind, a 
mother who is suckling takes, the better will it be botb 
for herself and for her babe. Even castor oil, the least 
'objectionable, during suckling, of aperients, if she once 
b^in to take it regtdorly, the bowels will not act without 
it, and a wretched state of things is established, No, if 
the bowels will not act^ an enema is by &r the best rem- 
edy ; yon can never do any harm, either to the mother or 
to the babe, by the administration of an enema; it will 
neither indnce fntnre constipation, nor will it interfere 
with &e digesticm of the mother, nor with the bowels, nor 
with the health of the in&nt. 

When a lady who is nnning is habitoally costive, she 
ought to eat brown instead of white bread. This will, in 
the majority of cases, enable her to do without an aperi- 
ent. The brown bread may be made by mixing one part 
of bran and Uiree parts of fine wheaten flour together, and 
then making it in the osual way into bread. Treacle in- 
stead of butter on the brown bread increases its efficacy 
as an aperient. 

Esther stewed prunes or stewed French plums are an 
ezoellent remedy to prevent constipation. The patieut 
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ought to eat^ every mornings a dozen or fiflteen of thenu 
The best way to stew either prunes or French plums is 
the following : Put a pounds either of prunes or of French 
plums^ and two tablespoonfuls of raw sugar^ into a brown 
brown jar ; cover them with water, put them iocc a slow 
oven, and stew them for three or four hours. Both stewed 
rhubarb and stewed pears often act as mild or gentle ape- 
rients. Muscatel raisins, eaten at dessert, will oftentimes, 
without medicine, relieve the bowels. 

A Bee-master in The Times— ovy as he is usually called, 
The Times Bee-master — ^has satisfactorily proved that 
honey — ^pure honey — ^is most wholesome and beneficial to 
the human economy. He recommends it to be occasion- 
ally eaten in lieu of butter for break&st. Butter, in some 
localities, and in some seasons of the year, is fiu* from 
good and wholesome. 

The Grermans are in the habit of eating for break&st 
and for tea a variety of fruit jams instead of butter with 
their bread. Now, if the bowels be costive, jam is an ex- 
cellent substitute for butter. The Scotch, too, scarcely 
ever sit down either to breakfast or tea without there being 
a pot of marmalade on the table. English ladies, in this 
matter, may well take a leaf out of the books of the Ger- 
mans and of the Scotch. 

A basinful of gruel, made either with Robinson's Patent 
Groats, or with the Derbyshire oatmeal, sweetened with 
brown sugar, every night for supper, will often supersede 
the necessity of giving opening medicine. A tumblerful 
of cold spring water — cold from the pump — ^taken early 
every morning, sometimes effectually relieves the bowels. 
Coffee ought to be substituted for tea for breakfast, as 
coffee frequently acts as an aperient, more especially if 
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the coffee be sweetened with brown sngar. A glass of 
aherr; should be taken every day <furtn^ dinner, aa, if 
the bowels be sluggish, it sometimes stimolat^s them to 
action. I should strongly recommend a patient, in such 
a case, to eat a great variety of food, and to let the vege- 
table element predominate. Much meat encourages con- 
stipation. Fruit — Muscatel raisins espe<nally — farinace- 
ous food, coffee, and a variety of vegetables, each and all 
incite the bowels to do their duty. 

Although a nursing mother ought, more especially, if 
she be costive, to take a variety of weUroooked vegetables — 
such as potatoes, asparagus, broccoli, cauU-flower, French 
beans, stewed celery, and turnips; she should avoid eating 
greens, cabbage, and pickles, as they would be likely tc 
affect the baby, and might cause him to suffer from grip- 
ings, pain, and " looseness " of the bowels. 

The "wet compress" is another excellent method of 
opening the bowels. The way of applying it is as follows: 
Fold a large napkin a few thicknesses until it is about 
half a foot square ; then dip it in cold water and place it 
over the bowels ; over which apply either oil-skin or gutta- 
percha skin, which should be, in order to exclude the air, 
considerably larger than the folded napkin. It should be 
kept in its place by means of either a bolster-case or a 
broad bandage, and must be applied at bedtime, and 
ought to remain on for ^ree or four hours, or until the 
bowels be opened. 

Let me again — for it can not be too nt^ently insisted 
upon — strongly advise a nursing mother to use every 
means in the way of diet, etc., to supersede the necessity 
of the taking of opening medicine, as the repetition of 
aperients injures, and that severely, both mother and 
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child. Moreover, the more opeoing medidoe a person 
swallows, the more she requires; so that if she once get 
into the habit of regularly taking aperients, the bowels 
will DOt act withoat them. What a miserable existeoce, 
to be always swallowing physic ! 

If a lady, then, during the period of suckling, were to 
take systematic exercise in the open air; to bustle about 
the house and to attend to her household duties; if she 
were to drink, the moment she awakes m the morning, a 
tumbler of cx>ld water, and every day dunng dinners glass 
of sherry ; if she were to substitute brown bread for tehUe 
bread, and coffee for tea at break&st, and brown for xohUe 
sugar ; if she were to vary her food, both animal and 
vegetable, and partake plentifully of sound ripe fruit; 
if she were to use an abundance of cold water to her 
skin ; if she were, occamonally, at bedtime, to apply a 
"wet compress" to her bowels, aud to visit the wator- 
closet daily at one hour; if she were — eveu if the bowels 
were not opened for four or five days — not to take an ape- 
rient of any kind whatever, and avoid quacking her- 
self with physic; in shcwt, if she would adopt the above 
safe and simple remedies, which are in the reach of all, 
she would not suffer so much from costivenesB, which is 
frequently the bane, the misery, and the curse of her ex- 
istence! But then, to get the bowels into a proper and 
healthy state, it would take both time and trouble; and 
how readily can a couple of pills he swallowed, and how 
quickly they act, and how soon they have to be repeated ; 
until at length the bowels will not act at all unless goaded 
into action, and the pills become a necessity I Oh, the 
folly and the mischief of such a system I 
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WEANING. 

There la an old saying, "tliat a woman should cany 
her child nine months, and shoald suckle him nine 
months." It is well known that the first part of the old 
adage is correct, and experience has proved the latter to 
be equally so. If a babe be weaned before he be nine 
months, he loses that muscolar strength which the breast- 
milk alone can give; if he be suckled after he be nine 
months, he becomes flabby, weak, and delicate. " It is 
generally noogaized that the healthiest children are those 
weaned at nine months complete. Prolonged nursing 
hurts both child and mother; in the child, causing a ten- 
dency to brain disease, probably through disordered di- 
gestion and nutrition; in the mother, causing a strong 
tendency to deafiieas and blindness. It is a very singular 
£iot, to which it is deorable that attention were paid, 
that in those districts of Scotland — viz: the Highland 
and insular — where the mothers suckle their infants from 
fourteen to eighteen months, deaf-dumbnees and blind- 
ness prevail to a very much lai^r ezteut among the 
people than in districts where nine or ten months is the 
usual limit of the nursing period. 

IJte lime, then, wlten an infant ought to be weaned. — 
" This, of course, must depeud npon the strength of the 
child, and upon the health of the mother : nine months on 
. an average is the proper time. If she be delicate, it may 
be found necessary to wean him at riz mouths; or if he 
be weak, or laboring under any disease, it may be well to 
continue suckling him for twelve months; but after that 
time the breast will do him more barm than good, and 
will, moreover, injure the mother's health. 

If he be suckled after he be twelve months old, he if 
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generally pale, flabby, unhealthy, aod rickety ; and tlie 
mother is usually nen'ous, emaciated, and hysterical. A 
child who is suckled beyond the proper time, more espe- 
dally if there be any predisposition, sometimes dies either 
of water on the brain, or of oonsumptioa of the lungs, or 
of mesenteric disease. 

The manner in which a motlter (mght to act when eke 
foeana her child. — " She must, as the word signifies, do it 
gradually — that is to say, she should by degrees give him 
lees and less of the breast, and more and more of artificial 
food ; she ought, at length, only to suckle him at night; and 
lastly, it would be well for the mother either to send him 
away, or to leave him at home, and for a few days to go 
away herself." 

" A good plan is for the nurse to have in the bed a half- 
pint bottle of new milk, which, to prevent it &om turning 
sour, has been previously boiled, so as to give a little to 
the child in lieu of the breast. The warmth of the body 
will keep the milk of a proper temperature ; and will su- 
persede the use of lamps, of candle-frames, and other 
troublesome contrivances." 

If the mother be not able to leave home herself, or to 
Bend her child/rom home, she ought then to let the child 
sleep in another room, with some reepimaUtle person — ^I 
say respon8ti>U person, for a baby must not be lefl to the 
trader mercies of a giggling, thoughtless young girl. 

If the mother, during the daytime, can not resist- hav- 
ing her child in the room with her, then I should advise 
her to make a paste of aloes — that is to say, let her mix 
a little powdered aloes with a few drops of water, until 
it be of the consistence of paste — and let her smear it od 
the nipple every time just before putting him to the breast ; 
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this will be <piiie eDOugh for him ; and ooe or two aloe ap- 
plications to the nipple will make him take a disguBt to 
the bosom, and thus the weaniug will be accomplished. 
A mother need not he afraid that the aloes will injure her 
baby ; the mtnttteqnantity he will swallow will do no harm; 
for the moment he tastes it, the aloes being extremely 
bitter, he will splatter it out of his mouth. 

Another application for the nipple, to effect weaning, 
IB wormwood. There are two ways of applying it, either 
(1) by sprinkling a very small pinch of powdered worm- 
wood on the nipple; or (2) by bathing the nipple with a 
small quantity of wormwood tea jnst before applying the 
babe to it — either the one or the other of these plane will 
make him take a dislike to the breast, and thus the wean- 
ing will be accomplished. Wormwood is excessively biU 
ter and disagreeable, and a slight quantity of it on the 
nipple will cause an in&nt to turn away from it with loath- 
ing and disgust — the wormwood, the minute quantity he 
will taste, will not at all injure him. 

The best way of" drying up ihe milk " is to apply to each 
breast soap plaster {emplastrum saponig), spread on soft 
pieces of wash-leather, the shape and size of the top of a 
hat, with a round bole the size of a shilling in the middle 
of each to admit the nipple, and with a slit from the cen- 
ter to the circumference of each plaster to make a better 
fit. These plasters ought to be spread by a chemist 

When the child is once weaned, the breasts ought not 
to be drawn, as the drawing of them would cause them to 
secrete lai^r quantities of milk ; if, therefore, the bosoms 
he ever so full or aucomfortable, a mother ought to leave 
them alone ; she should wait patiently, and the milk will 
gradually diminish, and will at length disappear. 
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The drawing of the boeoms, during weaning, either by 
means of a breast-pump, or by the mouth, or by other like 
coDtrivaDcee, has frequently caused gathered breaats. If 
not drawn, they scarcely, if ever, gather. 

The forgoing plan of " drying np the milk " will gen- 
erally in five or six days assuage the milk away; but if, 
at the end of three days, the bosoms still continue full and 
uncomfortable, the plasters should be removed, and the 
breasts ought, every four hours, to be well but tenderly 
rubbed wiUi equal parts of olive oil and eau de Coloffne; 
the nurse supporting the bosom, during such friction, 
with her other hand. 

Let me impress the above important advice on a nnrs- 
ing mother's mind; it might save a great deal of after- 
suffering and misery. 

It might be well to state that, afW the child has been 
weaned, the milk does not always entirely leave the breast. 
Dot even for weeks, and, in some cases, not even for nuMiths ; 
it is not of the slightest consequence, and requires no 
treatment to get rid of it, 

A mother ought, during the period of weaning, to live 
abstemioosly, and should drink as little as possible. In 
many cases, it is necessary to give, every morning, for two 
or three momiugs, a few doses of mild aperient medicine, 
such as either a Seidlitz powder, or a teaspoonful of Hen- 
ry's magnesia and a teaspoouful of Epsom salts in half a 
tumbler of warm water. 

Sympioma denoting the neoeaaity of weaning. — A mother 
sometimes can not suckle her child ; the attempt bringing 
on a train of symptoms somewhat dmilar to the following: 
sin^ng in the ears; dimness of sight; aching of the eye- 
balls; throbbing in the head; nervousness; hysterics; 
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trembliDge; fiuntnesB; loss of appetite and of flesh ; flut- 
tering and palpitation of the heart ; feelings of great ex- 
haustion; indigestion; oostiveness; sinking Bensatious 
of the Btomaoh ; paina in the Uft side ; great weakneea 
and dra^ng pains of the loins, wbich are usually in- 
creased whenever tiie in&nt is put to the boeom ; pallor 
of the countenance ; shortuesa of breath ; swelling of the 
ankles. 

Of coarse, every mother who ib suSering from suck- 
ling does not have the whole of the above long catalogue 
of symptoms I But if she has three or four of the more 
serious of them, she ought not to disobey the warnings, 
but should discontinue nursing; although it may be nec- 
essary, if the babe himself be not old enongh to wean, to 
' obtain a healthy wet-nurse to take her place. 

Remember, then, that if the above warning symptoms 
be disregarded, dangerous cousequeoces, both to parent 
and child, might be the result. It might either throw the 
mother into consumption, or it might bring on heart dis- 
ease; and, in consequence of his not being able to obtain 
sufficient or proper nourishment, it might cause the in&nt 
to dwindle and [noe away, and, eventually, to die of water 
on the brain. 

Soon after nine month's nnrmng "the monthly courses" 
generally return. This la another wanting that the babe 
ought immtdiaUly to be weaned, as the milk will lessen 
both in quantity and in nourishment, and the child in con- 
sequence will become delicate and puny, and every day 
he is suckled will lose, instead of gain, ground. I have 
known many children, from protracted suckling, smaller 
at twelve months than they were at nine mouths ; and 
well they might be, as, after nine months, the mother's 
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milk usually does tliem harm instead of doing them good, 
and thus cause them to dwindle away. 

At another time, althongh the above train of symtoms 
does Dot occor, and not withstanding she may be in per- 
fect health, a mother may not be able to suckle her baby. 
Such a one usually has very small breasts, and but little 
milk in them, and if she endeavor to nurse her infant, it 
produces a violent aching of the bosom. Should she dis- 
regard these warnings, and shonld still persevere, it might 
produce inflammation of the breast, which will probably 
end in a gathering. 

An obstinate aore nippU is eovuttmea a symptom denot- 
ing the neceatity of weaning. — When the nipples are, and, 
notwithstanding judicious treatment, persistently forBome 
time continue, very sore, it is often an indication that a ' 
lady ought to wean her baby. Long-continued, obstinate 
sore nipples frequently occur in a delicate woman, and 
speak, in language nnmistakable, that the child, as far 
as the mother herself is concerned, must be weaned. Of 
course, if the infant be not old enough to wean, when 
practicable a wet-nurse ought to take the mother's place. 
If the above advice were more frequently followed than it 
is, gathered breasts, much suffering, and broken health 
would not so frequently prevail as they now do. 

If a mother be predisposed to consumption ; if she has 
any of the above complaints or symptoms, she ought not 
on any account to suckle her child, but should by all 
means procure a healthy wet-nurse. 

Occasionally a mother suckles her infant when she is 
pregnant. This is highly improper as it not only injures 
her own health, and may bring <hi a miscarriage, but it 
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is also prejudicial to the baby, and may produce a deli- 
cacy of constitution from which be might never recover. 



In conctofiion, I fervently hope that this book will, 
through God's blessing, be to my fair reader, during the 
whole period of her wifehood, a friend in her need, a guide 
in her difficulties, and a silent but trusty counselor in all 
tilings pertaining to her health, I sincerely trust that 
it will give her as much pleasure in the reading of these 
pages as it has given me in the writing of them. 

.Br« jat bar obild hmth dnwn iU aarliut breath, 

A mothcr'i love begioi — It gnwi till daath I 
LiTti bar«n lire, with death oot dial, bat laema 
Ths T*r7 labitanoa of immort»l drauni. 

Thar* an imilat aod taari in tha mothar'i ajM, 
For bar n*w-bom infant beaid* bar Ilea ; 

Oh, boaren of bliii t whan the heart ovarilair) 
With th* Taptora a ■after onl; knowi I 

— Bfiy Wart. 

It lay npoD it* mothar'i broait, a thinf 

Bright ai a dew-drop when it lint dateandi. 

Or ai the plomags of an aDBel'i win(, 

Whare erery tiot of rainbow baantj blandi. 

—Mr,. A. B. WMi. 

Uj heart frew aoflar ai I gaiad npon 

That yontbrnl mother, ai (he looth'd to rait. 
With a low long, bar loT'd and oherlib'd one. 

The bad at promlie on her geotle braait ; 
For 'tii ■ light that angel enei aboTa 

Hay itoop to g»o on tram thalr bowan of bllii. 
Whan Innoeanee opon th* broait of Lots 

li oradlad, in a ilntU world Uka thii. 

—Mr: A. B. WtOg, 




CHAPTER V. 



CARE OF INFANT. 

Ablntion— MBOkgimant of tha Nb**1— OlotbiDg— Di*t— VuHinktiss- 
DeolitinD— Bienlu— Bleep — The Bladder and the Boweli — All- 
menti, DiieMe, eto. — ConBlading Bemarki on Intanoy. 

1. Is a new-born infant, for the first time, to be v/ashed 
in warm or tn cold water f 

Lukewarm rain water will be the best to waah him 
with.' This, if it be summer, should have its tempera- 
ture gradually lowered, until it be quite cold ; if it be 
winter, a da»k of warm water ought still to be added, to 
take off the chill. 

It will be necessary to use soap— Castile soap b^ng 
the best for the purpose — it being less irritating to the 
skin than the ordinary soap. Care shoiUd be taken that 
it does not get into the eyes, as it may produce either in- 
flammation or smarting of those organs. 

If the skin be delicato, or if there be any excoriation 
or "breaking-out" on the skin, then Glycerin soap, in- 
stead of the Castile soap, ought to be used. 

2, At what age da you reeommend a viother to com- 
mence washing her infant in the tub or in the nuraery- 
batint 

As soon as the navel-string comes away. Do not be 
airaid of water, — and that in plen^, — as it is one of the 
best etrengtheneis to s child's otmstitutifm. 
315 
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3. Which do you prtfer—fiannd or sponge — to vxuh 
a child with f 

For the first part of the washing a piece of flannel is 
very useful— that is to say, to ose with the soap, and to 
loosen the dirt and the perspiratioa; but for the finish- 
ing-up process, a sponge — a large sponge — is superior to 
flannel, to wash oil away, and to complete the bathing. 
A sponge cleanses and gets iato all the nooks, comers, 
and crevices of the skin. Besides, sponge, to finish up 
with, is softer and more agreeable to the tender skin of a 
child than flannel. 

4. Ought that tenacioua, paalt-like a^atanoe, adhering 
to the sHn of a new-bom babe, to be washed off al the, first 
dressing f 

It should, provided it be done with a soft sponge and 
with care. If there be any difficulty in removing the 
substance, gently rub it, by means of a flannel, either 
. with a little lard, or fresh butter, or sweet-oil. After 
the parts have been well smeared and gently rubbed with 
the lard, or oil, or butter, let all be washed off together, 
and be thoroughly cleansed away, by means of a sponge 
and soap and warm water, and then, to complete the pro- 
cess, gently put him for a minute or two in his tub. If 
this paste-like substance be allowed to remain on the 
skin, it might produce either an excoriation or a "break- 
ing-out." Besides, it is impossible, if that tenacious sub- 
stance be allowed to remain on it, for the skin to perform 
its proper functions. 

5. Have you any general observations to maie on the 
washing of a new-bom infant f 

A babe ought, every monung of bis life, to be thor- 
oughly washed &om head to foot; and this can only be 
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properly done by putting him bodily either into a tub or 
into & bath, or into a lai^ oureery-basin half filled with 
water. 

The ears must, after each ablation, be carefully and 
well dried with a soft dry napkin ; inattention to this ad- 
vice has sometimes caused a gathering in the ear — a pain- 
ful and distressing complaint j and at other times it has 
produced dea&ese. 

Directly aft«r the in&nt is dried, all the parts that are 
at all likely to be chafed ought to be well powdered. A& 
t«r he is well-dried and powdered, the cheet, the back, 
the bowels, and the limbs should be gently rubbed, tak- 
ing care not to expose him unnecessarily during saoh 
friction. 

With regard to the best powder to dost an in&nt with, 
there is nothing b^ter for general use than starch — the 
old-&8hioned starch made of whealen-fioar — reduced by 
means of a pestle and mortar to a fine powder; or Vio- 
let powder, which is nothing more than finely-powdered 
starch scented, and which may be procured of any re- 
spectable chemist. 

6. IJ the porta ahotU the groin and fundament be eg- 
ooriatedf what is then the beat application t 

After sponging the parts with tepid rain wat«r, hold- 
ing him over his tab, and allowing the water from a well- 
filled sponge to stream over the parts, and then drying 
them with a soft napkin (not rubbing, bat goitly dab- 
bing with tlie napkin), there is nothing better than dust- 
ing the parts frequently with finely powdered Native 
Carbonate of Zinc. The best way of using this powder 
is, tying up a little of it in a piece of muslin, and then 
gently dabbing the ports with it. 
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Bemcmber, excoriations are generally owing to th» 
want of water — to the want of an abundance of water. 
An infant who is every morning well soused and well 
BwUIed with water, seldom sufTers either &om excoriationa 
or iirom any other of the numerous skin diseases. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE NAVEL. 

7. Should the navel-string be wrapped tn singed ragt 
There is nothing hotter than a piece of fine old linen 

rag, uneinged; when singed, it frequently irritates the 
in&nt's skin. 

8. How ought the navel-string to be wrapped in the 
ragf 

Take a piece of soft linen rag, about three inches wide 
and four inches long, and wrap it neatly round the navel- 
atripg, in the same manner you would around a cut fin- 
ger, and then, to keep on the rag, tie it with a few rounds 
of whity-brown thread. The navel-string thus covered 
should, pointing upward, be placed on the belly of the 
child, and must be secored in its place by means of a 
flannel belly-band. 

9. IJ, after the TUivel-atring has been secured, bleeding 
shouJd (in the absewx oj the medical man) occur, how 
miist it be restrained t 

The nurse or the attendant ought immediately to take 
off the rag, and tightly, with a ligature composed of &ur 
or five whity-brown tlireads, retie the navel-string; and 
to make assurance doubly sure, after once tying it, she 
should pass the threads a second time around the navel- 
string and tie it again; and after carefully ascertaining 
that it no longer bleeds, festen it up in the rag as before. 
Bleeding of the navel-string rarely occur% yet, if it should 
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do so^ihe medical man not being at hand — the child's 
after-health, or evai his life, may, if the above directions 
be not adopted, be endangered. 

10. Whtn does the navel-string teparate/rom the child f 
From five days to a. week after birth ; in some cases 

not until ten days or a fortnight, or even, in rare cases, 
not until three weeks. 

11. If the navel-string does not at the end oj a week 
come away, ought any means to be used to cause the sep- 
aration t 

Certainly not; it ought always to be allowed to drop 
off, which, when in a fit state, it will readily do. Med- 
dling with the navel-string has frequently cost the babe 
a great deal of suffering, and in some cases even his life. ^Wi 

12. The imvel *• sometimes a little sore ajler the ruivel- ffj 
string comes away; whai ought then to be donef 

A little simple cerate should be spread on lint, and bie 'L' 
applied every morning to the part affected; and a white- .^Ir' 
bread poultice, every night, until it be quite healed. ;, S 

13. What are the causes of a rupture of the navelt 
Whai ought to be done f Can U be oared t 

(1.) A rupture of the navel is sometimes occasioned by 
a meddlesome nurse. She is very anxious to cause the 
navel-string to separate from the in&nfs body, more es- 
pecially when it is longer in coming away than usnal. 
She, therefore, before it is in a fit state to drop off, forces 
it away. (2.) The rupture, at another time, is occasioned 
by the child incessantly crying. 

A rupture of the navel ought always to be treated 
early — the earlier the better. Raptures of the navel can 
only be cured in in&ncy and in childhood. If it be al- 
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lowed to rtrn on until adult age, a care is impoflsible. 
Palliative means can then only be adopted. 

14. If a child h(u a groin rupture (an inguinal rup- 
ture), can that also be cured f 

Certainly, i^ soon aft«r birth, it be properly attended 
to. Consult a medical man, and he will supply you with 
a well-fitting truss, which loiU eveniuatty cure kirn. 

CLOTHING. 

16. What kiTid of belly-band do you recommend — a 
flannel or a calico onef 

I prefer flannel, for two reasons — first, on account of 
ite keeping the child's bowels comfortably warm; and, 
secondly, because of its not ohilling him (and thus en- 
dangering cold, etc.) when he wets himself. The belly- 
band ought to be moderately but not tightly applied, as, 
if tightly applied, it would interfere with the necessary 
movement of the bowels. 

16. When.thould the belly-band be diecortlinued f 
When the child is two or three months old. The best 

way of leaving it off is to tear a strip off daily for a few 
mornings, and then to leave it off altogether. " Nurses 
who take chai^ of an in&nt when the monthly nurse 
leaves, are frequently in the habit of at once leaving off 
the belly-band, which often leads to ruptures when the 
child cries or strains. It is &r wiser to retain it too long 
than too short a time; and When a child catches whoop- 
ing-cough while still very young, it is safer to resume the 
belly-band." 

17. Have you any remarks to make on the clothing of 
an infant t 

A baby's dothing ought to be light, warm, loose, and 
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free &om pins. (1.) It ahovld be light, without being too 
aiiy. Many infimta' clothes are both too long and too 
cumborsoiDe. (2.) It should be warm, without being too 
warm. The parts that ought to be kept warm are the 
chest, the bowels, and the feet. If the in&nt be delicate, 
especiallj if he be subject to in&nunation of the lungs, 
be onght to wear a fine flannel, instead of his usual shirts, 
which should be changed as frequently. (3.) The droit 
ahoiUd be loose, so as to prevent any pressure upon the 
blood-vessels, which would otherwise impede the cir- 
culation, and thus hinder a proper development of the 
parts. 

•18. It there any neceasUy for a nurse being ^rtUsular 
in airing an in/anfs clothes be/ore they are put onf If 
the were lets particular, vsovid it not make him more 
hardy t 

A nurse can not be too particular on this bead. A 
baby's clothes ought to be well aired the day before they 
are put on, as they should not be put on warm fhim the 
fire. It is well, where it can be done, to let him havo 
clean clothes daily. Where this can not be afforded, the 
clothes, as soon as they are taken off at night, ought to be 
well aired, so as to free them from the perspiration, and 
that they may be ready to put on the fi>llowing morn- 
ing. It is truly nonsensical to endeavor to harden a child, 
or any one else, by patting on damp clothes ! 

DIET. 

19. Are you an advocate for putting a baby to the brtatt 
soon after birth, or for waiting, as many do, until the 
third dayf 

The iniant ought to be put to the breast s )on af^er 
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\ 
birth ; the interest, both, of the mother and of the child, 
demands it. It will be advisable to wait three or four 
hours, that the mother may recover from her &tigue; 
and then the babe must be pat to the breast. If this 
be done, he will generally take the nipple with avidity. 

It might be said that at bo early a period there is no 
milk in the breast; but such is not usually the case. 
There generally is a litth from the very beginning; which 
acts on the baby's bowels like a dose of purgative medi- 
ciue, and appears to be intended by nature to cleanse the 
system. But, provided there l>e no milk at first, the very 
act of suckiDg not only gives the child a notion, but, at 
the same time, causes a draught (as it is usually called) 
in the breast, and enables the milk to flow easily. 

Of course, if there be no milk iu the breast — the babe 
having been applied once or twice to determine the &ct — 
then you must wait for a few hours before applying him 
again to the nipple, that is to say, until the milk be se- 
creted. 

Ad in&nt who, for two or three days, is kept from the 
breast, and who is fed upon gruel, generally becomes fee- 
ble, and frequently, at the end of that time, will not take 
the nipple at all. Besides, there is a thick cream (simi- 
lar to the biestings of a cow), which, if not drawn out by 
the child, may cause inflammation and gathering of the 
bosom, and, consequently, great suffering to the mother. 
Moreover, placing him early to the breast moderates the 
severity of the mother's after-pains, and lessens the risk 
of her flooding. A new-bom babe must not have gruel 
given to him, as it disorders the bowels, causes a disin- 
clination to suck, and thus makes him feeble. 

20. If an infatd show any disindviudion to aucA, or if 
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he appear uncAh to apply hia tongue to the nipple, lahal 
ought to be donef 

Immediately call the attention of a medical man to the 
&ct, in order that- he may ascertain whether he be tongne- 
tied. If he be, the simple operation of dividing the bri 
die of the tongue will remedy the defect, and will cauM 
him to take the oipple with ease and comfort. , 

21. Provided there be no milk at FIBST, iohai ough 
then to be donef 

Wait with patience: the child (if the mother has do 
milk) will not, for at least twelve hours, require artificnal 
food. In the generality of instances, then, artificial food 
is not at all necessary; but if it should be needed, one- 
third of new milk and two-thirds of warm water, slightly 
sweetened with loaf-sugar, (or with brown sagar, if the 
babe's bowels have not been opened), should be given, in 
small quantities at a time, every four hours, until the milk 
be secreted, and then it must be discontinued. The in- 
fiint ought to be put to the nipple every four hours, but 
not oftener, until be be able to find nourishment. 

If, after the application of the child for a few times, he 
is imable to find nourishment, thai it will be necessary 
to wait until the milk be 8ecret«d. As soon as it is se- 
creted, he must be applied, with great regularity, alter- 
nately to each breast. 

I say allemaUly to each breast. This ia moat import 
ant advice. Sometimes a child, for some inexplicable 
reason, prefers one breast to the other, and the mother, 
to save a little oontention, concedes the point, and allows 
him to have bis own way. And what is frequently the 
consequence? — a gathered breast! 

We frequently hear of a babe having no notion of suck* 
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ing. This "do notion" may generally be traoed to bad 
numagement, to stuffing him with food, and thtu giving 
him a disinclination to take the nipple at all. 

22. How often should a mother euckU her infantt 

A mother generally suckles her baby too often, having 
him almost constantly at the breast. This practice is in- 
jurious both to parent and to child. The stomach re- 
qoirefl repose as much as any other part of the bodyj and 
how can it have it if it be constantly loaded with breast- 
milk ? For the first month, he ought to be suckled about 
every hour and a half; for the second month, every two 
hours, — gradually increasii^ as he becomes older, the 
distance of time between, until at length he has it about 
every four hours. 

23. Where the mother is hodebately strong, do you 
advise that the ir^ani should have any other food than 
thebreastf 

Artificial food must not, for the first three or four 
months, be given, if the parent be moderately strong; of 
course, if she be feeble, a little food will be necessary. 
Many delicate women enjoy better health while suckling 
than at any other period of their lives. 

24. What food is the best substitute for a mother's 
milkf 

The food that suits one in&nt will not agree with 
antAher. The one that I have fiiund the most generally 
usefiil, is made as follows : Boil the crumb of bread for 
two hours in water, taking particular care that it does 
not bom; then add only a little lump-sugar (or broan 
sugar, if the bowels be costive), to make it palatable. 
When he is five or six months old, mix a little new 
milk — the milk of ohe cow— with it, gradually, as he 
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becomes older, iDcreflsing the quantitf until it be nearly 
all milk, there being only enough water to boil the bread ; 
the milk should be poured boiling hot on the bread. 
Sometimes the two milks — the mother's and the cow's 
milk — do not agree; when such is the case, let the milk 
be left out, both in this and in the foods ftllowing, and 
let the food be mode with water instead of with milk and 
water. In other respects, until the child is weaned, let 
it be made as above directed ; when he is weaned, good 
fresh cow's milk IIDST, as previously recommended, be 
used. Or, cut thin slices of bread into a basin, cover the 
bread with cold water, place it in an oven for two hours 
to bake ; take it out, beat the bread up with a fork, and 
then slightly sweeten it. This is an excellent food. 

If a child's bowels be relaxed and weak, or if the mo- 
tions be offensive, the milk musi be boiled. The follow- 
ing is a good tbod when an infant's bowels are weak and 
relaxed: "Into five large spoonsful of the purest water 
rub smooth one desert-spooniiil of fine floor. Set over 
the fire five spoonsful of new milk, and put two bits of 
sugar into it; the moment it boils, pour it into the flour 
and water, and stir it over a slow fire twenty minutes." 

Broths have been recommended, but, for my own part, 
I think that, for a young in&nt, they are objectionable; 
they are apt to turn acid on the stomach, and to cause 
flatulence and sickness ; they Bometimes disorder the bow- 
els and induce griping and purging. 

Whatever artificial food is nsed ought to be g^ven by 
means of a bottle, not only as it is a more natural way 
than any other of feeding a baby, as it causes him to suck 
as though he were drawing it &om the mother's breast, 
but as the act of socking oaoaea the salivary glands to 
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press out the contonts, which materialljr assists digestion. 
Moreover, it seems to satisfy and comfort him more than 
it otherwise would do. 

Very little sugar should be used in the food, as much 
sugar weakens the digestion, A small pinch of table salt 
ought to be added to whatever food is given, as " the best 
savor is salt" Salt is most wholesome — it strengthens 
and assists digestion, prevents the formation of worms, 
and, in small quantities, may with advantage be given (if 
artificial food be used) to the youngest b«by. 

25. Whxre it ie found to be absolutely necessary to give 
an infant artificicd food while sucklimg, how often 
ought he to be fed f 

Not oftener than twice during the twenty-four hours, 
and then only in smcUl quantities at a time, as the stomach 
requires rest, and at the same time can manage to digest 
a little food better than it can a great deal. 

26. When the mother ie not able to mckle her infant 
herself, what ought to be done f 

It must first he ascertained, beyond all doubt, that a 
mother ie not able to suckle her own child. Many deli- 
cate ladies do suckle their in&nts with advantage, not 
only to their offepring, but to themselves. " I will main- 
tain," says Steele, " that the mother grows stronger hy it, 
and will have her health better than she would have 
otherwise. She will find it the greatest cure and pre- 
servative for the vapors [nervousness] and future mis- 
carriages, much beyond any other remedy whatsoever. 
Her children will be like giantA, whereas otherwise they 
are but living shadows, and like unripe fruit ; and certainly 
if a woman is strong enough to bring forth a child, she is 
beyond all doubt strong enough to nurse it afterward." 




Man^ mothere are never ao well as when the^ are nurs- 
ing; besides, suckling prevents a lady from becoming 
pr<^;nant so frequently as she otherwise would. This, 
if she be delicate, is an important consideration, and more 
especially if she be subject to miscarry. The effects of a 
miBcarriage are &r more weakening than those of suck- 
ling. 

If it be ascertained, past all doubt, that a mother can 
not suckle her child, then, if the circumstances of the 
parents will allow — and they ought to strain a point to 
accomplish it — a healthy wet-nurse should be procured, 
as, of coarse, the food which nature has supplied is &r, 
very fiir superior to any invented by art. 

But if a wet-nurse can not fill the place of a mother, 
then, asses' milk will be found the best substitute, as it 
approaches nearer, in composition, than any other animal's 
to human milk; but it is both difficult and expensive to 
obtain. The next best substitute is goate* milk. Bither 
the one or the other ought to be milked fresh, fresh and 
fresh, as it is wanted, and should be given by means of a 
feeding-bottle. 

Aases' milk is more suitable ibr delicate in&nts, and 
goats' milk for those who are strong. 

If neither asses' milk nor goate' milk can be procured, 
then the fijllowing, from the very ccunmenoement, should 
be given: 

New milk, (ba prodaoe of on ktobljr «o«, 

Wkrm wttti, of Mwb, aqaBl put*; 

Tftblc-M)t, ft tew fiBi"* ; 

Lump tngu, ■ ■nlEeieDt qnulilr lo ilifhtlr ■Wnlan it. 

The milk itself ought not to be heated over the fire, 
but should, as above directed, be wanned by the wat^; 
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It must, morning and eveniog, be liad fresh vaA fresh. 
The milk and water should be of the same temperature 
OS the mother's milk, that is to say, at about ninety to 
ninety-five d^;ree8 Fahrenheit. It ought to be given 
by means of a feeding-bottle, and care must be taken to 
BtxUd the bottle out twice a day, Sar if attention be not 
paid to this point, the delicate stomach of an in&nt is 
soon disordered. As he grows older the milk should be 
gradually increased, and the water decreased, until nearly 
all milk be given. 

The milk, as a general rule, ought to be unboiled; 
but if it purge violently, or if it cause offensive motions — 
which it sometimes does — then it must be boiled. The 
moment the milk boils up it should be taken off the fire. 

Food ought, for the first month, to be given about 
every two hours; for the second month, about every 
three hours; lengthening the space of time as the baby 
advances in age. A mother must be careful not to over- 
feed a child, as ovet^feeding b a prolific source of disease. 

Let it be thoroughly understood, and let there be no 
mistake about it, that a babe, during the first nine months 
of his life, uttst have — it is absolutely necessary for his 
very existence — milk of some kind, as the staple and 
principal article of his diet, either mother's, or wet-nurse's, 
or asses', or goat's, or cow's own milk. 

27. How would you choose a wet-nursef 

I would inquire particularly into the state of her health ; 
whether she be of a healthy family, of a oooBumptive 
habit, or if she or any of her family have labored under 
" king's-evil ; " ascertainingif there be any seams or swell- 
ings about her neck; any eruptions or blotches upon her 
skin ; if she has a plentiM breast of milk, and if it be of 
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good quality (which may readily be ascertained by milk- 
ing a little into a glass); if she has good nipples, suf' 
ficiently long for the baby to hold ; that they be not sore ; 
and if her own child be of the same or nearly of the same 
age as the one you wish her to niiree. Ascertain whether 
she mcQstmates during suckling ; if she does, the milk is 
not 80 good and aourbhing, and you had better decline 
taking her. 

28. Whil ought to be the diet eiiker of a wet-nuraef or 
oj a mother who u ruckling f 

A wet-nurse ought to live somewhat in the following 
way: Let her for breakfast have black tea^ with one or 
two slices of cold meat, if hfer appetite demand it, but not 
otherwise. It is customary for a wet-nurse to make a 
hearty luncheon ; of this I do not approve. 

She ought not to dine later than half-past one or two 
o'clock ; she should eat, for dinner, either matton or beef, 
with either mealy potatoes, or asparagus, or French 
beans, or sea-kale, or turnips, or brocoli, or caaliflower, and 
stale bread. Rich pastry, soups, gravies, high-seasoned 
dishes, salted meats, greens, and cabb^^, must one and 
all be carefully avoided, as they only tend so disorder the 
stomach, and thus to deteriorate tJie milk. 

It is a common remark, that, "a mother who is sudc- 
ling may eat anything." I do not agree with this opinion. 

Tea should be taken at half-post five or six o'clock; 
supper at nine, which should consist either of a slice or 
two of cold meat, or of cheese if she prefer it, with half 
a pint of porter or of mild ale; occasionally a basin of 
gruel may with advantage be substituted. Hot and late 
suppers are prejudicial to the mother or to the wet-nurse. 
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and, consequently, to the child. The wet-norae ought to 
be in bed every night by ten o'clock. 

29. Have the ffoodneaa to state at what age a child ought 
to be toeaned f 

This, of course, must depend both upon the strength 
of the child and upon the health of the parent; on an 
average, nine months is the proper time. If the mother 
be delicate it may be found necessary to wean the in&nt 
at six mouths; or if he be weak, or laboring under any 
disease, it may be well to continue suckling him for twelve 
months; but after that time the breast will do him more 
harm than good, and will, moreover, injure the mother's 
health, and may, if she be so predisposed, excite oon- 
fiumption. 

30. How would you recommend a mother to act wihen 
the weam her child f 

She ought, as the word signifies, do it gradually — that 
is to say, she should, by d^iress, give him less and less of 
the breast, and more and more of artificial food; at length 
she must only suckle him at night; and lastly, it would be 
well for the mother either to send him away, or to leave 
him at home, and, for a few days, to go away herself. 

A good plan is, for the nurse-maid to have a half-pint 
bottle of new milk — which has been previously boiled — 
in the bed, so as to give a little to him in lieu of the 
breast. The warmth of the body will keep the milk of 
a proper temperature, and will supersede the use of lamps, 
of candle-frames, and other troublesome contrivances. 

31. While a mother is weaning' her infant, and after 
the has weaned him, what ought to be his dietf 

Any one of the foods reoommended in answer to ques- 
tion 24, page 324. 
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32. Have you any remarks to make on mtgarfw tweet- 
ening a baby's food t 

A tmaii quantity of sugar in an in&nf b food is requi- 
site, sugar being nourishing and fattening, and making 
cow's milk to resemble somewhat in its properties human 
milk ; but, bear in mind, U mu«( be uaed tparingly. Mueh 
sugar cloys the stomach, weakens the digestion, produces 
acidity, sour beicbinge, aud wind. 

If a baby's bowels be either r^;nlar or relaxed, Iwnp 
sugar is the best for the purpose of sweetening his food ; 
if his bowels are indined to be coetiye brown sugar ought 
to be snbstituted for lump sugar, as brtnon sugar acta on - 
a young babe as an aperient, and, in the generality of 
cases, is far preferable to physicking him with opening 
medicine. An infant's bowels, whenever it be practicable 
(and it generally is), ought to be regulated by a judicious 
dietary rather than by physic. 

VACCINATION. 

33. Are you an advocate for vaecinationf 
Certainly. I consider it to be one of the greatest bless- 
ings ever conferred upon mankind. Small-pox, before 
vaccination was adopted, ravaged the conntry like a 
plague, and carried off thousands annually ; and tboee 
who did escape with their lives were frequently made 
loathsome and disgusting objects by it Even inocula- 
tion (which is cutting for the snudl-pox) was attended 
with danger — more especially to the nnprotected — as it 
caused the disease to spread like wildfire, and thus it 
carried off immense numbers. 

34. But vaeeination doet not alwaya protect a child 
from tmaU-poxf 
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I grant joa that it does not alwayt protect him, neUKer 
doc« inoculation; but when he is vaccinated, if he takes 
the infection, he ia seldom pitt«d, and veiy rarely dies, 
and the disease assumes a comparatiTeljr mild form. 

35. Do you considtr it, then, the imperative duty of a 
mother in every ease to have, after the lapse of every eeten 
yeart, her children revaccinaiedf 

I decidedly do; it would be an excellent plan for every 
person, once every seven years, to be revacciniited, and 
even oftener, if small-pox be rife in the neighborhood. 
Vaccination, however frequently performed, can never do 
the slightest harm, and might do inestimable good. Small- 
' pox is both a pest and a disgrace, and onght to be con- 
stantly fought and battled with until it be banished (which 
it may readily be) the kingdom. 

' 36. AtV!haiagedoyoureeomiamdaninfaidtobefirtA 
vaccinated t 

When he is two months old, as the sooner he is pro- 
tected the better. Moreover, the older he b the greater 
will be the difficulty in making him submit to the opera- 
tion, and in preventing his arm from being rubbed, thus 
endangering the breaking of the vesicles, and thereby 
interfering with its effects. 

37. Have you any directiont to give re^td&ng ike arm 
AFTEtt vacdnaiionf 

The only precaution necessary, is to take care that the 
arm be not rubbed ; otherwise the vesicles may be prema- 
tarely broken, and the efficacy of the vaccination may be 
lessened. The sleeve, in vaccination, ought to be large 
and soft, and should not be tied up. The tying up of a 
sleeve makes it hard, and is much more likely to rub the 
vesicles than if it were put on in the usual way. 
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2i.lfthe arm, afteb vaunnnation, bt maeh infiamed, 
what ought to be donef 

Smear frequently, by meaos of a feather or a camel's- 
hair brueh, a little cream on the inflamed part. This 
simple remedy will afford great relief and comfort. 

39. Have the goodrtaa to describe the proper appear- 
ance, after the Jailing off" oj the toab, of the arm f 

It might be well to remark that the scabe ought always 
to be allowed to &11 off of tiiemselves. They must not, 
on any account, be picked or meddled with. With re- 
gard to the proper appearance of the arm after the iall- 
ing off of the scab, "a perfect vaccine scar should be of 
small size, circolar, and marked with radiations and in- 
dentatioDs." 

DENTITION. 

40. At what time does dentition eommeneef 

The period at which it commences is uncertain. It 
may, as a rule, be said that a babe begins to cut his t«eth 
at seven months old. Some have cat t«etb at three 
months ; indeed, there are instances on record of in&ots 
having been bom with teeth. 

When a babe is bom with teeth they generally drop 
out. On the other hand, teething in some children does 
not commence until they are a year and a half or two 
years old, and, in rare cases, not autil they are three 
years old. There are cases recorded of adults who have 
never cut any teeth. An instance of the kind came un- 
der my own observation. 

41. What is the number of the fibbt «1 of teeth, and 
in what order do they generally appear f 

The first or temporary set consists of twenty. The first 
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set of teeth are naoally cut in pairs. " I may say that 
nearly invariably the order is — 1st, the lower front in- 
cisors [cutting-teeth}, then the upper front, then the upper 
two lateral incisors, and that not uncommonly a doable 
tooth is cut before the two /oircr laterals; but at all events 
the lower laterals oome 7th and 8th, and not 6th and 6th, 
as nearly all books on the subject testify." Then the 
first grinders in the lower jaw, afterward the first upper 
grinders, then the lower comer pointed or canine teeth, 
after which the nj^ier comer or eye-teeth, then the sec- 
ond grinders in the lower jaw, and lastly, the second 
grinders of the upper jaw. They do not, of course, al- 
ways appear in this rotation. Nothing is more uncertain 
than the order of teething. A dild seldom cnta his sec- 
ond grinders until afler he is two years old. He i» vsu- 
aUft/rom Ou liute tJteif first appear, two years tn euHing 
hisfirtt set o/ teeth. As a rale, therefore, a child of two 
vcare old has sixte^i, and one of two years and a half old, 
twenty teeth. 

42. 1/ an in/ant be etiker feverish or irritahU, or oth- 
erwise poorly, and if the gums be hoi, swollen and tender, 
are you an advocate for their being lanced f 

Certainly; by doing so he will, in the generality of in- 
stances, be almost instantly relieved. 

43. A nurs€ is in the hfibit of giving a child who is 
teething either coral or ivory to bite— do you approve of 
ike plant 

I think it a bad practice to give him any hard, un- 
yielding substance, as it tends to harden the gums, and 
by 80 doing canses the teeth to come through with greater 
difficulty. I have found softer substances, such as either 
e of wax-taper, or an india-rubber ring, or a piecn 
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of the best bridle-leather, or a cruet of bread, of great 
service. If a piece of cruet be given as a gam-stick, he 
most, while biting it, be well watched, oe by accident he 
might loosen a large piece of it, which might choke hioi. 
The pressnre of any of these excites a more rapid ab- 
sorption of the gam, and thus causes the tooth to coma 
through more easily and quickly. 

44. Havt you any ohjection to my hahy, when he w 
evUing hia teeth, gueking Am thumb f 

Certainly not; the thumb is the best gum-stick in the 
world — it is convenient, it is handy (in every sense of 
the word), it is of the right size, and of the proper con- 
sistence — neither too hard nor too soft ; there is uo dan- 
ger, as of some artificial gum-sticks, of its being swal- 
lowed, and thus of its choking the child. 

45. A child who it teething dribbler, and thereby weta 
hia cheat, whi^ frequently oauaea him to caieh cold; what 
had better be donef 

Have in readiness to put on several fiannel dribbling- 
bibs, so that they may be changed as often as they be- 
come wet; or, if he dribble very much, the oiled silk 
dribbling-bibs, instead of the flannel ones, may be used, 
and which may be procured at any baby-linen warehouse. 

46. Do you approve of giving a child, during teething, 
much fruit f 

No ; unless it be a few ripe strawberries or raspber- 
ries, or a roasted apple, or the juice of five or six grapes — 
taking care that he does uot swallow either the seeds or 
tlie skin— or the iosides of ripe gooseberries, or an orange. 
8uch fruits, if the bowels be in a costive state, will be 
particularly usefiiL 
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47. Have the goodneat to deacnie the ttfmpiomt and 
the treatment of Painful Dentition, 

Painful dentition may be divided into two fi>rma— 
(1.) the Mild; and (2.) the Severe. In the mild form 
the child is peevish and fretful, and puts his fingers, aud 
everything within reach, to his mouth ; he likes to have 
his gums rubbed, and takes the breast with avidity ; io 
deed, it seems a greater oomfort to him than ever. There 
is generally a considerable Sow of saliva, and be has fre- 
quently a more loose state of bowels than is his wont. 

Now, with regard to the more tevere form of painful 
dentition : The gums are red, swollen, aud hot, and he 
can not, without expressing pain, bear to have them 
touched; hence, if be be at the breast, he is constantly 
loosing the nipple. There is dryness of the mouth, al- 
though before there hod been a great flow of saliva. He 
is feverish, restless, and starts in his sleep. His face in 
flushed. His head is heavy and hot. He is sometimes 
convulsed. He is frequently violently griped and purged, 
and suffers severely from flatulence. He is predisposed 
to many and severe diseases. 

The treatment of the mild form consists of friction of 
the gums with the finger; with a little "soothing syrup," 
as recommended by Sir Charles Locock ; a tepid bath of 
about ninety-two degrees Fahrenheit, every night at bed- 
time; attention to diet and bowels; fresh air and exer- 
cise. For the mild form, the above plan will usually be 
all that is required. If he dribble and the bowels be re- 
laxed, BO much the better ; the flow of saliva aud the in- 
creased action of the bowels afford relief, and therefore 
must not be interfered with. In the mild form lancing 
of the gums is not desirable. The gums ought not to be 
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lanced unites tlie teeth be near at hand, and unless tbtt 
gums be red, hot, aad swollen. 

In the Koere form a medical man should be oonsulted 
early, ae more eneif;etio remedies will be demanded; that 
ia to say, the gums will require to be freely lanoed, warm 
baths to be used, and meditnnes to be given, to ward off 
mischief from the head, from the chest, and from the 
stomach. 

EXERCISE. 

48. Do you Tectmmmd exereiat in Ou open air for a 
hohy t and if to, how soon after bvik t 

I am a great advocate for having exercise in the open 
air. "The infimt in arms makes known its desire for 
fresh air by restlesffliesa — it cries, for it can not speak its 
wants; is tak«] abroad, and is quiet" 

The age at which he ought to commence taking exer- 
cise will, of course, depend upon the season and upon tha 
weather. If it be summer, and the weather be fine, he 
should be carried in the open air a week or a fortnight 
after birth ; but if it be winter, he ought not, on any ac- 
count, til be taken out under the month, and not evea 
then, unless the weather be mild for the season, and it 
be the middle of the day. At the end of two months he 
should breathe the open air more frequently. And after 
the expiradon of three months he ought to be carried oat 
every day, even if it be wet under foot, provided it be 
fine above, and the wind be neither in an easterly nor la 
a northeasterly direction ; by doing so we shall make him 
strong and hearty, and ^ve the skin that mottled ap- 
pearanoe which is so characteristic of health. He most, 
of course, be well clothed. 

I can not help ezpreesiog my disapprobataou of the 
16 
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practice of smothering up an infiint^s fiuse with a hand* 
kerchief, with a veil, or with any other covering, when 
he is taken out into the air. If his fiice be so muffled up, 
he may as well remain at home; as, under such circum- 
stances, it is impossible for him to receive any benefit 
from the invigorating effects of the firesh air. 

49. Can you devise amy method to induce a baby him" 
self to take exercise t 

He must be encouraged to use muscular exertion; and, 
fi>r this purpose, he ought to be firequently laid either 
upon a rug, or carpet, or the floor : he will then stretch 
his limbs and kick about with perfect glee. It strengthens 
his back; it enables him to stretch his limbs, and to use 
his muscles; and is one of the best kinds of exercise a 
very young child can take. While going through his 
performances,' his diaper, if he wear one, should be un- 
fiistened, in order that he might go through his exercises 
untrammeled. By adopting the above plan, the babe 
quietly enjoys himself — ^his brain is not over-excited by 
it; this is an important consideration, for both mothers 
and nurses are apt to rouse and excite very young chil- 
dren, to their manifest detriment. A babe requires rest, 
and not excitement. How wrong it is, then, for either a 
mother or a nurse to be exciting and rousing a new-born 
babe. It is most injurious and weakening to his brain. 
In the early period of his existence his time ought to be 
almost entirely spent in sleeping and in sucking! 

SLEEP. 

60. Ought the infant's sleeping apartment to be kepi 
toarmf 

The lying-in room is generally kept too warm, its heat 
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being, in many instances, more that of an oren than of a 
room. Such s jdace is moot nnhesltby, and is fraught 
-with danger both to the mother and the baby. We are 
not, of conrse, to run into an opposite extreme, but are to 
keep the chamber at a moderate and comfortable temper^ 
ature. The door ought occasionally to be left ajar, in 
order the more effectually to change the air and thos to 
make it m<»« pure and sweet. 

A new-bom babe, then, ought to be kept comfortably 
warm, bat not very warm. It is folly in the extreme to 
attempt to harden a very young child either by allowing 
him, in the winter time, to be in a bedroom without a 
fire, or by dipping him in &M water, or by keeping him 
with scant clothing on his bed. The temperatare of a 
bedroom, in the winter time, shoald be, as nearly as pos- 
sible, at 6(y Fahr. Although the room rfioald be ecm- 
fortably warm, it onght, from time to lime, to be properly 
ventilated. An anventilated room sooo becomes fool, 
and, therefore, onheatthy. How many in this world, 
both (^Udren and adolts, are "poisoned with their own 
breath I" 

An in&nt Aonld not be allowed to look at the glara 
either of a fire or of a lighted candle, as the glare tends 
to weaken the sight, and sometimes brings on an inflam- 
mation of the eyes. In speaking to and noticing a baby, 
you onght always to stand before and not hthind him, or 
it might make him sqniot. 

51. OufffU a babe to He atone from tJiefintf 

Certainty not. At first — say for the first few months- 
he requires the warmth of another person's body, espe* 
cially in the winter; but care must be taken not to over* 
lay him, as many infiut^ from mw l MsiWBS in tbis partio* 
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lUar, have loet their livefl. After the Srst few month^ 
he had hetter lie alone, on a horsehair mattrese. 
52. Do you approve of rocking an infant io deepf 
I do not If the rules of health be observed, he will 
sleep both soundly and aweetly^ without rocking; if they 
be not, the rocking might cause him to fiill into a fever- 
ish, disturbed slumber, but not into a refreshing, calm 
fleep. Besides, if you once take to that habit, he will 
not go to sleep without it. 

63. WkUe the itifani ia asleep, do you advise the head 
o/ the crib to be covered with a handkerchief, to shade hit 
eyes from the light, and, if it be summer time, to keep off 
thefiieet 

If the head of the crib be covered, the baby can not 
breathe freely; the air within the crib becomes contami- 
nated, and thus the lungs can not properly perform their 
functions. If hissleep is to be refreshing, he must breathe 
pure air. I do not even approve of a head to a crib. A 
child is frequently allowed to sleep on a bed with the 
curtains drawn completely close, as though it were daQ> 
gerous for a breath of air to blow upon him I This prac- 
tice is most injurious. An infant must have the full ben- 
efit of the air of the room ; indeed, the bedroom door 
ought to be frequently left ajar, so that the air of the 
apartment may be changed — taking care, of course, not 
to expose him to a draught. If the flies, while he is 
asleep, annoy him, let a net vail be thrown over his face, 
an he can readily breathe through net, but not through a 
handkerchief. 

64. Have you any gu,ggeationa to offer as to the vtay a 
babe should be dressed when he is put down to sleep f 

Whenever he be put down to sleep, be more than osa- 
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ftlly particniar that hia dress be loose in every part ; be 
careful that there be neither strings nor bands to cramp 
him. 

65. hit a good tign Jor a young ehUd to aUep voich t 
A babe who sleeps a great deal thrives much more 

than one who does not. I have known many children 
who were bom small and delicate, but who slept the great- 
est part of their time, become strong and healthy. On 
the other hand, I have known those who were bom large 
and strong, yet who slept bat little, become weak and 
onbealtby. 

The common practice of « nurse allowing a baby to 
sleep upon her lap is a bad one, and ought never to be 
countenanced. ^ 

66. At much aleep ia of mteh advantage, if an ii^ant 
tUep bat liUU, vmuld you adviae eompoang mediotne to b€ 
given to him t 

Certainly not. The practioeof giving composing med- 
icine to a yoang child can not be too strongly reprobated. 
If he does not sleep enough, the mother ought to ascer- 
tain if the bowels be in a proper state, whether they be 
snffitnently opened that the motions be of a good color — 
namely, a bright yellow, inclining to orange color — and 
free from slime or from bad smell. An occasional dose 
of rhubarb and magnesia is fivqnently the beet composing 
medicine he can take. 

87. We often hear of Coroner'* inquetta upon tn/anfa 
who have been found dead in bed — accidentally overlaid t 
what ia uaualty the cauae t 

Suflbcation, produced either by ignorance or by care- 
lessness. From ignorance in mothers, in their not know- 
ing the common laws of life, and the vital importance of 
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free and unreetricted respiration, not only when babies 
are up and about, but when they are in bed and asleep. 
From carelessness^ in their allowing young and thought- 
less servants to have the charge of in&nts at night ; more 
especially as young girls are usually heavy slee^iers, and 
are thus too much overpowered with sleep to attend to 
their necessary duties. 

A foolish mother sometimes goes to sleep while allow- 
ing her child to continue sucking. The unconscious babe, 
after a time, looses the nipple, and buries his head in the 
bedclothes. She awakes in the morning, finding, to her 
horror, a corpse by her side ! A mother ought, therefore, 
never to go to sleep until her child has finished sucking. 

The following are a few rules to prevent an itifantfrom 
being accidentally overlaid: (1.) Let your baby, while 
asleep, have plenty of room in bed. (2.) Do not allow 
him to be too near to you : or if he be unavoidably 
near you (from the small size of the bed), let his fiice 
be turned to the opposite side. (3.) Let him lie fairly 
either on his side or on his back. (4.) Be careful to as- 
certain that his mouth be not covered with the l)ed-clothes ; 
and (5.) Do not smother his face with clothes, as a plen- 
tiful supply of pure air is as necessary when he is awake, 
or even more so, than when he is asleep. (6.) Never let 
him lie low in the bed. (7.) Let there be no pillow near 
the one his head is resting on, lest he roll to it, and thus 
bury his head in it. 

THE BLADDER AND THE BOWELS OF AN INFANT. 

68. Have you any hints to offer respecting the boicels 
and the bladder of an infant during the first three months 

\cet 
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A mother ought daily to satiBfy herself aa to the state 
of the bladder and the bowels of her child. She herself 
should inspect t^e motions, and see that they are of a 
proper color (bright yellow, indiaing to oraoge) and 
coneistenoe (that of thick gmel), that th^ are neither 
sliuiy, nor curdled, nor green ; if they should either be the 
one or the cAher, it is a proof that she herself has, in all 
probability, been imprudent in her diet, and that it will 
be necessary for the future that she be more careful both 
in what she eats and in what she drinks. 

She oogbt, moreover, to satisfy herself that the urine 
does not smell strongly, diat it does not stain the nap- 
kins, and that he makes a sufficient quantity. 

AILMENTS, DISEASE, Em 

69. A n«v-iom bahe Jreqw,enily hat a eoUeetion <ff 
mwsut m the air-p<u»aga, ctumnff him to toheese : it it 
a dattgeroui symptom f 

No, not if it occur immedialeli/ after birth ; as soon as 
the bowels have been opened, it generally leaves him, or 
even before, if he ^ve a good cry, which as soon as he is 
bom be usually does. If there be any mucus either 
within or about the month, impeding breathing, it must 
with a soft handkerchief be removed. 

60. /• it adoisabU, at soon at an infant it bom, to 
give Aim mtdieiae t 

It is now proved that the giving of medidne to a babe 
immediaidy after birth is unnecessary, nay, that it is 
hurtful — that is, provided he be early put to the breast, 
as the mother's jErsf milk is generally eulEcient to open 
the bowels. Sir Charles Looock makes the following 
sensible remarks on the subject: "I osed to limit any 
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aperient to a new-bom infimt to those which had not the 
first milk, and who had wet-nurses whose milk was, of 
coarse, some weeks old ; bnt for many years I have never 
allowed any aperient at all to any new-bom infimt, and 
I am satisfied it is the safest and the wisest plan/' 

This advice of Sir Charles Locock — to give fko aperient 
to a neiD-bom infant — ^is most valuable, and ought to be 
strictly followed. By adopting his recommendation much 
after misery might be averted. If a new-bom babe's 
bowels be costive, rather than give him an aperient^ try 
the effect of a little moist sugar dissolved in a little water ; 
that is to say, dissolve half a teaspoonful of pure, unadul- 
terated, raw sugar in a teaspoonful of warm water, and 
administer it to him ; if in four hours it should not ope- 
rate, repeat the dose. Butter and raw sugar is a popular 
remedy, and is sometimes used by a nurse to open the 
bowels of a new-bom babe, and, where there is costive- 
ness, answers the purpose exceedingly well, and is fiur su- 
perior to castor-oil. Try by all means to do, if possible, 
without a particle of opening medicine. If you once 
begin to give aperients, you will have frequently to re- 
peat them. Opening physic leads to opening physic, un- 
til at length his stomach and bowels will become a physic- 
shop ! Let me, then, emphatically say, avoid, if possible, 
giving a new-bom babe a drop or a grain of opening 
medicine. If, from the first you refrain from giving an 
aperient, he seldom requires one afterward. It is the 
first step that is so important to take in this as in all 
other things. 

If a new-bom babe has not for twelve hours made 
water, the medical man ought to be informed of it, in 
order that he may inquire into the matter and apply the 
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proper remedies. Be particular in atteoding to these di- 
rections, or evil cDDsequences will isevitably ensiie. 

61. Hate the goodnas to meTtiion the sliqht ailmcntt 
which are not ofmiffi^ient importance to demand the asaUt- 
anoe oj a medical man t 

I deem it well to make the distinction between terioun 
and tlighl ailmenta ; I am addressing a mother. AVith 
regard to aUmetUM, I do not think myself justified, except 
in certain vrgent cases, in instructing a parent to deal 
with them. It might be well to make a mother acquainted 
with the aympfonu, but not with the trealmerU, in order 
that she might lose no time in calling in medical aid. 
This I hope to have the pleasure of doing in future con- 
versations. 

Serioua diseases, unth a few exeepHont, and which I 
will indicate in sabseqaent conversations, ought never to 
be treated by a parent, not even in the early stages, for 
it is in the early stages that the most good can generally 
be done. It is utterly impossible for any one who is not 
trained to die medical profession to understand a aeriout 
disease in all its bearings, and thereby to treat it satis- 
factorily, 

Tfiere are some exceptions to these remarks. It will 
be seen, in future conversations, that Sir Charles Locock 
considers that a mother ought to be made acquainted 
with the treatment of tome of the more smous diseases, 
where delay in obtaining immediate medical assistance 
might be death. I bow to his superior judgment, and 
have supplied the deficiency in subsequent conversations; 

The ailments and the diseases of infknts, such as may, 
in the absence of the doctor, be treated by a parent, are 
the following : Chafinga, Convulsions, Costiveness, Flato- 
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lenccy Gripings, Hiccup, Looseness of the Bowels (Diar- 
rhea), Dysentery, Nettle-rash, Red-gum, Stuffing of the 
Nose, Sickness, Thrush. 

62. WhcU are the causes and the treatment of chafing- f 

The want of water : inattention, and want of cleanli- 
neai, are the usual causes of chafing. 

Whai to do. — ^The chafed parts ought to be well and 
thoroughly sponged with tepid rain water— allowing the 
water from a well-filled sponge to stream over them— and, 
afterward, they should be thoroughly but tenderly dried 
with a soft towel, and then be dusted, either with finely- 
powdered starch made of wheaten flour, or with violet 
powder, or with finely-powdered native carbonate of zinc, 
or they should be bathed with finely-powdered fuller's- 
earth and tepid water. 

If, in a few days, the parts be not healed, discontinue 
the above treatment, and use the following application : 
Beat up well together the whites of two eggs, then add, 
drop by drop, two tablespoonsful of brandy. When well 
mixed, put it into a bottle and cork it up. Befi)re using 
it, let the excoriated parts be gently bathed with luke-; 
warm rain water, and, with a soft napkin, be tenderly 
dried; then, by means of a camePs-hair brush, apply the 
above liniment, having first shaken the bottle. 

But bear in mind, after all that can be said and done, 
thai there is nothing in these oases like vnUer — there is 
nothing like keeping the parts clean, and the only way of 
thoroughly effecting this object is by putting him every 
morning into his tub, 

Whai NOT to do. — Do not apply white lead, as it is a 
poison. Do not be afraid of using plenty of water, as 
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. deanlmeM is one of tike most important items of the treat- 
men L 

63. Whai are the cauaea of oonmUaions in an injavtf 

Stuffing him, in the early months of hifl existence, vUh 
/ood, the mother having plenty of breast-milk the while; 
the constant physicking of a child by hig own mother; 
teething; whooping-cough, when attacking a very young 
baby. 

I never knew a caae of oODvakions occur — eaj Tw the 
first four months (except in very young io&nts laboring 
under whooping-cough) — where children lived on the 
breast-milk alone, and where they were not frequently 
quacked by their mothers! 

What to do in a case of convuliNona which has been 
caused by feeding an infant either with too mu(^ or with 
artificiai food. Give him, every ten minutes, a teaspooo- 
ful of ipecacuaoba wine, until free vomiting be excited, 
then put him into a warm bath; and when he oomes out 
of it, administer to him a t«a«pooaful of castor-oil, and 
repeat it every four hours until the bowels be well opened. 

What NOT to do. — Do Dot, for at les«t a month i&ex 
the fit, give him artificial food, bat keep him entirely to 
the breast Do not apply leeches to the head. 

What to do in a ooae 0/ oonmUnotu from whooping- 
eougK — There is nothing better than dashing cold wat«r 
on the fiioe, and immersing him in a warm bath of S8 
degrees Fahr. If he be about his teeth, and they be 
piquing him, let the gums be both freely and fi«quently 
lanced. In otmvulsions from whooping-cough I have 
found cod-liver oil a valuable medicine. Convulsions 
seldom occur in whooping-cough, unless the child be 
.either very young w CKoeediugly ^wt**. In either case 
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ood-Uver oU is likely to be serviceable, as it helps to siu- 
taiii and Biipport him in his extremity. 

ConvuLiions attending an attack of wbooping-ooQgb 
make it a terioa» complication, and require the asudu- 
ous and skillful attention of a judicious medical man. 

Whai SOT to do in suck a case. — Do not apply leeches; 
the babe requires additional strength, and not to be robbed 
of it; and do not attempt to treat the case yourself. 

64. Whai are the best remedies /or the costiveness of on 
infarUf 

I strongly object to the frequent administration of 
opening medicine, as the repetition of it increases the 
mischief to a tenfold d^ree. 

What to do. — If a babe, after the first few montha, 
vere held out, and if, at regular intervals, he were put 
upon his chair, costiveness would not so much prevail. It 
is wonderful how soon the bowels, in the generality of 
cases, by this simple plan may be brought into a r^ular 
state. 

Before ^ving an infant a particle of aperient medicine, 
try, if the bowels are costive, the effect of a little raw 
sugar and water, either half a teaspooniiil of raw sugar 
dissolved in a teaspoonful or two of water, or give him, 
out of your fingers, half a teaspoonful of raw sugar to 
eat. I mean by raw sugar, not the white, but the pure 
and unadulterated sugar, and which you can only pro- 
cure from a respectable grocer. If you are wise, you will 
defer as long as you can ^ving an aperient. If you once 
begin, and continue it for awhile, opening medicine he~ 
comes a dire necessity, and tben woe-betide the poor un- 
fortunate child I 

It might sometimes be necessary to give opening med- 
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icine, but the less frequently the better. The followiDg, 
wheD it becomes absolutely necessary to ^ve an aperient^ 
are some of the best, simple aod safe, that can be adnuD- 
istered by a mother to her baby. I give you several, as 
it might be well, from time to time, to vary them: (1.) 
One or two teaspoonsfiil of fluid mt^esia, made palatable 
by the addition of a litUe sugar, may be chosen; or, (2.) 
The popular remedy of eyrup of rhubarb and castor oil= 

Tab of— Syrap of Bkabatb, 

CHtvr Oil, of Mwh bkir am obdoo ; 
In mako a Mixtara. A Uaipoonfal to ba takan auij la tb« moraia|, 
Brit wall ilimklBf tha boUla, 

It might be well again to state, that the bottle must be 
violerUly shakeo just before administering the mixture, or 
the oil will not mix with the syrup ; or (3.) A teaspoonful 
of syrup of rhubarb, without the admixture of the castor 
oil may b^ g^ven early in the morning occasionally ; or, 
(4.) A teaspoonful of equal parts, say half an ounce of 
each, of fluid magnesia and of syrup of rhubarb, may be 
taken for a change. Another safe and palatable aperient 
fur an infant is (5.) Syrup of senna, from a half to a 
whole teaspoonful being the dose. Castor oil is another 
medicine prescribed for a baby's coetiveness, and, being a 
safe one, may occauonally be used. Care should be taken to 
have the caMor oU freshly drawn, and of the best quality. 
(6.) Symp of red roses and castor oil (of each eqnal 
parts), being a good, elegant, and pleasant way of giving it : 

Taka of— Sjrap of Bad Roaai, 

Caatoi Oil, of aaeh ilx drasku i 
To maka a Hiztoia. A taaipooufiil to ba takan aaaaiionallj, flrtt waU 
■hakiag tka V* •' ba Wyaatai aTafj fw hoara, aatil thebowall 
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Castor oil, or Dr. McmmBn*8 Purgative Liniment,* 
well rubbed every morning, for ten minntcs at ft time, 
over the re^on of the bowels, will frequently prevent coa- 
tiveness, and thus will do away with the need — which 
is a great consideration— of giving an aperient. 

Whai NOT to do. — There are two preparations of mer- 
cury I wish to warn you i^inst administering of your 
own accord — viz : (1.) Calomel, and a milder preparation 
called (2.) gray powder (mercury with chalk). It is a 
common practice in this country to give calomel, on ac- 
count of the readiness with which it may be administered, 
it being small in quantity and nearly tasteless. Gray 
powder, also, is, with mothers, a favorite in the nursery. 
It is a medicine of immense power — either for good or for 
evil; in certain cases it is very valuable; but in others, 
and in the great majority, it is very detrimental. 

This practice, then, of a mother giving mercury, 
whether in the form cither of calomel or of gray powder, 
can not be too strongly reprobated, as the frequent ad- 
ministration either of one or of the other weakens the 
body, predisposes it to cold, and frequently excites king's 
evil — a disease too common in this country. Calomel 
and gray powder, then, ought never to be administered 
unless ordered 1^ a medical man. 

Let me, at the risk of wearying you, again urge the 
importance of your avoiding, as much as possible, giving 
a babe purgative medicines. They irritate beyond meas- 
ure the tender bowels of an in&nt, and only make him 
more costive afterward ; they interfere with his digestion, 

■ Tak* of — TlnolDn or >la«), b>lf an onnce ; 

UAt ■ liDimoDl. 
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and are liable to give him oold. A mother who is al- 
waja, of her om accord, qaacking her child with opeoing 
physic, is laying np for her tmfbrtunate offspring a debil- 
itated coDstitntion — a nuMrable ezistcnoe. 

66. ATe then any meant of prwenting the Co^venaa 
of an infant f 

If greater cue were paid to the mles of health, snch 
as attention to diet, exerdse m the opm air, thorough 
ablution of the vhoU body — more especially when he is 
being waabed—cauBing the water, from a large and well- 
filled spooge, to stream over the lower part of his bowels; 
the regular habit of causing him, at stated periods, to be 
held out, whether he want or not, that he may solicit a 
Btool — if all these rules were obeored, oostivenefls would 
not so frequently prevail, and one of the miseries of the 
' narsoy would be done away with. 

Some mothers are frequently dosing their poor nnfb^ 
tonate babies, either with magnesia to oool them, or with 
CBstor-oil to heal the bowels 1 Oh, the folly of snch prac- 
tices! The frequent repetition of magnesia, instead of 
cooling an in&nt, makes him feverish and irritable. The 
constant administrati<Hi of castor oil, instead of healing 
the bowels, wounds them bey<Mid measure. No! it would 
be a blessed thing if a bady could be bronght np without 
giving him a particle of opening medicine; his bowels 
would then act naturally and well: hat then, as I have 
just now remarked, a mother must be particular in at- 
tending to Nature's medicines — to fresh air, to exercise, 
to diet, to thorough ablution, etc. Until that time comes, 
poor unfbrtonate babies must be oocaaionally dosed with 
an aperient. 

66. Wlvdart^caatetoffOndrtrntdiaforttlaix/ienixi 
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in warm water; wring it tolerably dry, and apply as hot 
as the child can comfortably bear it to the boweU; thcu 
wrap him in a warm, dry blanket, and keep him, for at 
least half an hour, enveloped in it. Under the above 
treatment, he will generally soon &U into a awe^ sleep, 
and awake quite reireshed. 

What NOT to do, — Do not give opiates, astringents^ 
chalk, or any quack medicine whatever. 

68. Will you describe the eymptomt of Diarrkaa — 
"Xoosencss of the bowels f" 

It will be well, before doing so, to tell yon how many 
motions a young infant onght to have a day, thdr color, 
consistence, and smell. Well, then, he ehoold have from 
three to six motions in the twenty-four hours; the color 
ought to be a bright yellow, inclining to orange; the con- 
sistence should be that of thick gruel ; indeed, his mo- 
tion, if healthy, ought to be somewhat of the color (but 
a little more orange-tinted) and of the consistence of mus- 
tard made for the table ; it should be nearly, if not quite, 
devoid of smell; it ought to have a &int and peculiar, 
but not a strong disagreeable odor. If it has a strong 
and disagreeable smell, the child is not well, and the case 
should be investigated, more especially if there he either 
curds or lumps in the motions ; these latter symptoms de- 
note that the food has not been properly digested. 

Kow, suppose a child should have a slight bowel com- 
plaint — that is to say, that he has six or eight motions 
during the twenty-four hours, — and that the stools are 
of a thinner consistence than what I have described, — 
provided, at the same time, that he is not griped, that he 
has no pain, and has not lost his desire for the breast : 
What ought to be done? Nothing. A slight looseness 
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violently ; if pot to dte nipple to oomfert him, he turns 
away from it and cries bitterly ; lie strains, as though be 
were having a stool ; if he have a motion, it will be slimy, 
curdled, and perhaps green. If, in addition to the above 
symptoms, be pass a large quantity of watery fluid firom 
the bowels, the case becomes one of tpotery gripes, and 
requires the immediate attendon of a medical man. 

The eau$e$ of "gripings" or "gripes" may proceed 
either &om the infont or from, the moUier. If from the 
child, it is generally owing either to improper food or to 
over-feeding ; if &om the mother, it may be traced to 
ber having taken either greens, or pork, or tart beer, or 
sour porter, or pickles, or drastic put^ives. 

What to do, — The treaiment, of course, must depend 
upon the cause. If it arise from over-feeding, I would 
advise a dose of castot^l to be given, and warm foment- 
ations to be applied to the bowels, and the mother or the 
jiorse to be more careful for tiie futore. If it proceed 
itom improper food, a dose or two of magnesia and rhu- 
barb in a little dill water, made palatable with simple 
syrup.* If it arise from a mother's imprudence in eat- 
ing trash, or from her taking violent medicine, a warm 
bath: a warm bath, indeed, let the cause of "griping" 
be what it may, usually affords instant relief. 

Another excellent remedy is the foUowidg: Soak a 
piece of new flannel, folded into two or three thicknesses, 

• Tak* of— Powdarad Tnrkaj Bbabub, halt ■ wraplc ; 
Cubanata of Mtganl*, on* Mrapla ; 
Blmpls Sjraji, three dnchmi ; 
DiU Wktor, eifht diMluu : 
Msk* m MIxtDte. One or two teMpooBifol (Booordinc to Ihn aga of 
tha ebtld) to be taken 0x017 bw h«n», aatil reliof bo obulned-^nt 
■hkking the bottle. 
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in warm water; wring it tolerably dry, and apply as hot 
as the child can comfortahly bear it to the boweh ; then 
wrap him in a warm, dry blanket, and keep him, for at 
least half an hour, enveloped in it. Under the above 
treatment, he will generally bood fall into a sweet Bleep, 
and awake quite re&esbed. 

What NOT to do. — Do not give opiates, astring^its^ 
chalk, or any quack medidne whatever. 

68. Will you desc/rihe the symptoiM oj Dtarrhaa — 
'*Jx>osene8s of the boweUf" 

It will be well, before doing so, to tell yon how many 
motions a young in&nt ought to have a day, their color, 
consistence, and smell. Well, then, he sbotdd have irom 
three to six motions in the twenty-four hoars; the color 
ought to be a bright yellow, inclining to orange; the Goa- 
Bistence should be that of thick gruel; indeed, his mo- 
tion, if healthy, ought to be somewhat of the color (but 
a little more orange-tinted) and of the otmsistence of mus- 
tard made for the table ; it should be nearly, if not quite, 
devoid of smell; it ought to have a &int and peculiar, 
but not a strong disagreeable odor. If it has a strong 
and disagreeable smell, the child is not well, and the case 
Bhould be investigated, more especially if there be either 
curds or lumps in the motions ; these latter symptoms de- 
note that the food has not been properly digested. 

Now, suppose a child should have a slight bowel com- 
pliiint — that is to say, that he has six or eight motions 
durJDg the twenty-four hours, — and that the stools are 
of a thinner consistence than what I have described, — 
provided, at the same time, that he is not griped, that he 
has no pain, and has not lost his desire for the breast; 
AVhat ought to be done? Nothing. A slight looseness 
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of the bowels BhonM nwer be interfered with, — it is 
often an effort of nature to relieve itself of some vitiated 
motion that wanted a vent— or to act as a diversion, l^ 
rdieving the irritation of the gums. Evoi if he be not 
cutting his teeth, he may be "breeding" them — that is 
to say, the teeth may be forming in his gums, and may 
cause almost as much irritation as though he were actu- 
ally cutting them. Henc^ yon see the immense good a 
slight " looseness of the bowels " may cause. 

A moderate "looseness of the bowels," then, is often 
a safety-valve, and you may with as much propriety close 
the safety-valve of a steam engine as atop a moderate 
"looseness of the bowelsl" 

Now, if the infimt, instead of having frtMU three to six 
motions, ahonld have more than double the latter num- 
ber > if thty be more watery; if they become slimy and 
green, or gre^i in part and curdled; if they should have 
an unpleasant smell ; if he be sick, cross, restless, Bdgety, 
and poorly; if every time he has a motion he be griped 
and in pain, we should then say that he is laboring un- 
der diarrhcea; then, It will be necessary to give a little 
medicine, which I will indicate in a subsequent convo- 
aation. 

Should there be both blood and slime mixed with the 
stool, the case becomes more serious; still, with proper 
care, relief can generally be quickly obtained. If the 
evacuations — instead of being stool — are merely blood 
and slime, and Uie child strain frequently and violently 
endeavoring thus, but in vain, to relieve himself, crying 
at each effort, the case aasomea the character of dysen- 
teiy. 

If there be a miztv > and atool &om 
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the bowels, the case woald be called dysoiterio diarrhces. 
This latter case requires great skill and judgment on the 
part uf a medical man, and great attentioa and implicit 
obedience from the mother and the nurse. I mwelj 
mention these diseases in order to warn you of their im- 
portance, and of the necessity of strictly atten^ng to a 
doctor's orders. ' 

69. What are the cauaea of Diarrhcea — " Looaeneat 
of the bowela t " 

Improper fbod; over-feeding; teething; cold; the 
mother's milk from various causes disagreeing — ^namely, 
from her being out of health, from her eating unsuitable 
£x>d, from her taking improper and drastic pui^;advea, 
or from her suckling her child when she is pregnant. 
Of course, if any of these causes are in (Operation, tJiey 
ODght, if possible, to be remedied, or medicine to the 
babe will be of little avail. 

70. What ia the treatment of Diarrhcea f 

What to do. — If the case be alight, and has lasted two 
or three days (do not interfere by giving medidne at 
first), and if the cause, as it probably is, be some acidity 
or vitiated stool that wants a vent, and thus endeavors 
to obtain one by purging, the best treatment is to assist 
nature by giving either a dose of castor-oil or a moderate 
one of rhubarb and magnesia, and thus to work off the 
enemy. 

After the enemy has been worked off, either by the 
castor-oil or by the magnesia and rhubarb, the purging 
will, in all probability, cease; but if the relaxation still 
continue — that is to say, for three or fflur days, — then, if 
medical advice can not be procured, the following mix- 
ture should be given: 
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Tak* of— Ooiapoand Povdand Cbslk with O^aa, t«ii trmlmt , 
OU of Dill, tTo dropi; 
Simple SjTBp, UiTM dnoIuD* ; 
Vator, Dina draobmi : 
Ukk* s Hilton. Half a teupoODfal to ba gfran to aa inftet of iix 
Boathi and ondar, and obo taupoontol to a oUld aboTO that af«, afar; 
foBT boon — flnt ahakinf tba bottla. 

The baby onght, for a few days, to be kept ttdirdy to 
the breast The mother shoold be most particalar ia her 
own diet. 

What HOT ia do. — ^The mother most neither take 
greens, nor cabbage, nor raw fruit, nor pastry, nor beer; 
indeed, while the diarrhcea of her babe continues, she 
had better abstain from wine, as well as from fermented 
liquors. The child, if at the breast, onght not, while the 
diarrhoea continues, to have any artificial food. He most 
neither be dosed with gray powder (a &voTite but highly 
impr»per remedy in these cases), nor with any qnack medi- 
cines, such as Dalby's Carminative or Godfrey's Cordial. 

71, What are the »ymptoma of Dyaenieryt 

Dysentery frequently arises from a neglected diarrhtea. 
It is more dangeiont than diarrhcea, as it is of an inflam- 
matory character; and as, unfortunately, it frequently 
attacks a delicate child, requires skillful handling: hence 
die care and experience required in treating a case of 
dysentery. 

Well, then, what are the symptoms? The infant, in 
all probalulity, has bad an attack of diarrhcea — bowel 
complaint, as it is called — for several days; he having 
had a dozen or two of motions, many of them slimy and 
frothy, like " frc^-spawn," during the twenty-four hours. 
Suddenly the character of tlie motioo cdiaoges, — from be- 
ing principally sbiolf it beooii* •* aitirdyblood 
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and mucus; he is dreadfully griped^ which causes him to 
strain violently, as though his inside would come away 
every time he has a motion, — screaming and twisting 
about, evidently being in the greatest pain, drawing his 
legs up to his belly and writhing in agony. Sickness 
and vomiting are always present, which stUl more robs 
him of his little remaining strength, and prevents the re- 
pair of his system. Now, look at his face I It is the 
very picture of distress. Suppose he has been a plump, 
healthy little fellow, you will see his face, in a few days, 
become old-looking, care-worn, haggard, and pinched* 
Day and night the enemy tracks him (unless proper rem- 
edies be administered) ; no sleep, or, if he sleep, he is 
every few minutes roused. It is heart-rending to have 
to attend a bad case of dysentery in a child, — ^the writh- 
ing, the screaming, the frequent vomiting, the pitiful look, 
the rapid wasting and exhaustion, make it more distressing 
to witness than almost any other disease a doctor attends. 
72. Can anything be done to relieve such a case f 
Yea. A judicious medical man will do a great deal. 
But, suppose that you are not able to procure one, I will 
tell you what to do and what not to do. 

What to do, — If the child be at the breast, keep him 
to it, and let him have nothing else, for dysentery is fre- 
quently caused by improper feeding. If your milk be 
not good, or it be scanty, instantly procure a healthy wet- 
nurse. Lose not a moment; for in dysentery moments 
are precious. But, suppose that you have no milk, and 
that no wet-nurse can be procured : what then ? Feed 
him entirely on cow's milk — the milk of one healthy cow ; 
let the milk be unboiled, and be fresh from the cow. 
Give it in small quantities at a time, and frequently, so 
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that it tnajr be retained od the stomach. If a tablespoon- 
ful of the milk make him sick, give him a deesertspoonful; 
if a dessertspoonful cause sickness, let him only have a 
teaspoonfal at a time, and let it be repeated every quarter 
of an hoar. But remember, in such a case the breast 
ntilk — the breast milk alone — is incomparably superior 
to any other milk or to any other food whatever. 

If he be a year old and weaned, then feed him, as 
above recommended, on the cow's milk. If there be ex- 
treme exhaustion and debility, let fifteen drops of brandy 
be added to each tablespoouful of new milk, and let it be 
given every half hour. 

Now with r^ard to medicine. I approach this part 
of the treatment with some degree of reluctance — for dys- 
entery is a case requiring opium, and opium I never like 
a mother of her own accord to administer. But suppose 
a medical man can not be procured in time, the mother 
mast then prescribe or the child will die! Whai then ia 
to be done f Sir Charles Locock considers " that in se- 
vere dysentery, especially where there is sickness, there 
is no remedy equal to pure calomel, in a fiill doee, with- 
out opium." Therefore, at the very onaet of the disease, 
let from three to five grains (according to the age of the 
patient) of calomel, mixed with an equal quantity of pow- 
dered white mgar, be put dry on the tongue. In three 
hours after let the following mixture be administered: 

T»ka of— Conpoond IpMMnkbhft Powdar, tj* fnlm; 
JpeeHnaaha WId*, hiJf ■ drMluaj 
Slmpla Sjrap, three drmehmi ; 
CiDBanaB WaUr, nina draahma: 
Ti aaka a Mlilnn. A t«Mp«>Dftil to ba giTas arar thra* or fow 
koua, Int wtl'. ahakiDS tba bottla. 
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Now, suppose the dysentery has for several days per- 
sisted, and that, during that time, nothing but mucus and 
blood — that no real stool — ^has come from the bowels, 
then a combination of castor-oil and opium ought, instead 
of the medicine recommended above, to be given. 

Take of— Mixture of Aesoia, three drachms ; 
Simple Syrup, three drachms ; 
Tincture of Opium, ten drops (not minims) ; 
Castor Oil, two drachms ; 
Cinnamon Water, four drachms ; 
Make a Mixture. A teaspoonfiil to be taken erery four hours, first 
well skaking the bottle. 

73. What are the symptoms, the causes, and the treat- 
ment of Nettle-rash f 

Nettle-rash consists of several irregular raised wheals, 
red at the base and white on the summit, on different 
parts of the body; it seldom oMa^ks the fact. It is not 
contagious, and it may occur at all ages and many times. 
It comes and goes, remaining only a short time in a place. 
It puts on very much the appearance of the child having 
been stung by nettles — hence its name. It produces 
great heat, itching, and irritation, sometimes to such a 
degree as to make him feverish, sick, and fretAil. He is 
generally worse when he is warm in bed, or when the 
surface of his body is suddenly exposed to the air. Rub- 
bing the skin, too, always aggravates the itching and the 
tingling, and brings out a fresh crop. 

The oause of nettle-rash may commonly be traced to 
improper feeding; although, occasionally, it proceeds 
from teething. 

Whai to do, — It is a complaint of no danger, and readily 
gives way to a mild aperient, and to attention to diet. 
There is nothing better to relieve the irritation of the 
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skin than a warm bath. If it be a severe attack of nettle- 
rnsh, by all meana call in a medical man. 

74. What are the causes, the eymptoma, the prevention, 
and the cure qf 7%ruth f 

The thrush is a fieqneiit disease of on in&nt, and is 
often brought on either by stuffing him or by giving him 
improper food. A child brought up entirely, for the first 
three or four months, on the breast, seldom suffers &om 
this complaint. The thrush oonsists of peveral irregular, 
roundish, white specks on the lips, the tongue, the inmde 
and the angles of the mouth, giving the ports affected 
the appearance of curds and whey having been smeared 
upon them. 

Now with reffotd to What to do. — As the thrash is 
generally owing to improper and to artificial feeding, t^ 
the child be at the breast, keep him, for a time, entirely 
to it. Do not let him be always sucking, as that will 
not only &et his mouth, but will likewise irritate and 
make sore the mother's nipple. 

tfhebenotat the breast, bat has been weaned, then 
keep him for a few days entirely to a milk diet — to tha 
milk of OHE cow — either boiled, if it be hot weather^ 
to keep it sweet; or unboiled, ill cool weather — &esh as 
it comes from the cow. 

The best medicine is the old-fiuhioned one of borax, a 
combination of powdered lump-sugar and borax being 
a good one fiw the purpose : the powdered lump-sugar 
increases the efficacy and the cleansing properties of the 
borax ; it tends, moreover, to moke it more palatable: 

Tkka of~Bil»rkti of Sodft, btlf ft dnaha ; 
Lamp-iDfU', tw« MnplM ; 
To b« waH mllad tagathar, >nd B»d« Into tw«lT« p«wiMt. OmW 
th* puwdan to bo pat drj on Uu toDfao (Tory tomz hfWi 
16 
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The best local remedy is honey of borax, which ought 
to be smeared frequently, by means of the finger, on the 
parts affected. 

If the thrush be brought on either by too much or by 
improper food, in the first case, of course, a mother must 
lessen the quantity; and, in the second, she should be 
more careful in her selection. 

76. My babe's ankles are very weak: what do you 
advise to strength^ themf 

If his ankles be weak, let them every morning be 
bathed, after the completion of his morning's ablution, 
for five minutes each time, with bay salt and water, a 
small handful of bay salt dissolved in a quart of rain 
water (with the chill of the water taken off in the win- 
ter, and of its proper temperature in the summer time); 
then let them be dried ; aft«r the drying, let the ankles 
be well rubbed with the following lininment: 

Take of — Oil of Rosemary, three draohms ; 

Liniment of Camphor, thirteen draohmi : 
To make a Liniment. 

Do not let him be put on his feet early ; but allow him 
to crawl, and sprawl, and kick about the floor, until his 
ankles become strong. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON INFANCY. 

76. There are four things essentially necessary to an 
infant's well-doing — namely, (1.) plenty of water for the 
skin; (2.) plenty of milk for the stomach; (3.) plenty of 
fresh air for the lungs; (4.) plenty of sleep for the brain : 
these are the four grand essentials for a babe; without an 
abundance of each and all of them, perfect health is ut- 
terly impossible! 
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CHAPTER I. 
REPRODtJCTION. 



Fboh tbe moat remote ageg of antiqaitf the inquiring 
mind of man liaa ever endeavored to onfold and onder> 
stand the various mysteries hj which he is so ooustautly 
surrounded. It is, indeed, the noblest occupation of the 
human mind to traoe matter the most oinnplez into its 
final ultimate elements, as, by the exercise of this power, 
not only is the mind drilled and disciplined in all its bo- 
ulties, bnt the most wondorfiil discoveries in Kature are 
obtained. There is a charm about all that is mysterioos 
in life and in Nature. Men have staked their fortunes in 
exploring unknown lauds, risked their lives in traversing 
Qutraveled seas; while the heights of mountains and 
depths of oceans have alike been forced to yield their con- 
tribntitms to this insatiable desire. The whole range at 
Nature's arcana has been subjected to the same rigid scru- 
tiny, and treasures as numerous as valuable have beea 
exhausted from her bonnteoos hip. 

No field of investigatiaD wm more invit- 

ing, or hifl flver cap Mi teloita of 
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greater men, than that which would dissipate some of the 
obscurities enveloping that most profound of all myste- 
ries — Reproduction. None would certainly seem more 
interesting to man; as the knowledge of its process would 
disclose the origin, not only of all animate creation about 
him, but would also reveal to him his own. 

That same Nature which has so wonderfully provided 
for the maintenance and preservation of each individual 
of her ofi&pring, provides as jealously for the maintenance 
and preservation of the species ; and as she has connected 
with the discharge of all the functions of the individual, 
sustentation, digestion, secretion, etc., feelings of the most 
agreeable character, so has she guarded, by a most pow- 
erful sentinel, the observance of that* highest and most 
important of all functions — ^generation — in a sensation 
of the most exquisite pleasure known to man ; and it is 
this feeling or desire, manifested at a proper period, with 
an intensity that may not be disregarded, which will for- 
ever prevent an extinction of any of those individuals of 
the grand divisions of Nature in which the act is one of 
volition, and hence might otherwise be subject to caprice. 
If Nature further has established in man no fixed period 
for its performance, as in many of the lower animals, she 
has endowed him with that chief prerogative of animal 
creation — reason — ^to guide its indulgence and guard its 
excess. Alas, that but too often man willfully violates 
his reason and, in direct opposition to his physical wel- 
fare as well, degrades himself from that proud position 
which Providence assigned him — "but a little lower than 
the angels " — to a stand on level with or even a little 
lower than the brutes. 

Thus an act ranked by Nature among the highest^ pro* 
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tectod fivni n^lect b^ being attended with acatest pleas- 
ure, dignified by its inherent purpose, sanctified by I>ivins 
injasction, becomes d^^aded to a mere gratification of 
the ba^eet of animal passions, and to a corresponding de- 
gree depraves the mind. These laws of Xature more- 
over may not be violated with even physical impunity. 
Penalties so severe are attached that it would seem cer- 
tain that no rational being, cognizant of their pain, oould 
fail to be warned in time. Hitherto a false delicacy has 
ever stifled the warning voice. Becognizing the &ct that 
crime takes up its abode in the dark recesses of ignorance, 
the physician and the humanitarian now are evety-where 
lighting up the bye-paths and pit>&lls on the high-road 
of life, that the traveler may see and shun. To add another 
ray, however feeble, in aid of this noble purpose, is th« 
justification of this essay. 

" Male and female created He them." They are neces- 
sary each to the wel&re of the other. Alike in their com- 
mon image, they nevertheless present differences in their 
whole physical and mental and moral character. These 
diSerences constitute the sexes, and they are visible in 
every feature and organ of the whole animal economy. 
There is, however, a time when these distinctions are ab- 
sent, or at least imperceptible. Even the most skilled 
microscopist is unable to detect the sex during the first 
six or eight weeks of intra-uterine life, and then only are 
they perceptible in the fi)rming organs of generation by 
most careful scnttiny. The maleand the female, during the 
first years of life, present to the superficial examination^ 
scarce a shadow of difference. They possess the same ap- 
pearance, the same manner, the same attraction, even the 
same voice. Performing the same functions of life, ex- 
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perienctng the same desires, they are ottea mingled ia the 
same amneements of infancy and youth withoat exciting 
in the mind of the spectator, who oontemplates them with 
pleasure, the least sentiment of distinction. Th^ are 
observed in common to excite the same tender emotion 
which innocence and feebleness always inspires. Isolated 
fnm each other, each lives for itself; their existence ia 
purely absolute and individual, so that it is impossible to 
perceive the least sensation of those feelings which in af- 
ter years establish so strongly between them the bonds 
of mntaal dependence. 

Bat this identity of thought and of action does not per- 
nst long. Man soon b^ns to assume the traits and the 
character which announce his destination ; his limbs lose 
their softness and the delicate form which were common 
to both ; his muscles, which are the principal instruments 
- of animal force, assume a greater development and power : 
ihax fibres stand out more boldly and firmly; the bones 
beoome heavier and more compact ; a deeper hue embrowns 
his visage ; his voice is fuller and stronger ; the timidity 
of in&n(7 gives place to a temerity which nrges him to 
seek dangers to brave; his stature increases; his gait is 
tfect and proud, and his whole manner is Indicative of 
his innate and inherent power. 

The female, in advancing to puberty, seems to change 
len from her primitive constitution. Still tender and 
gentle, she seems to preserve something always from the 
temperament and innocence of youth. The texture of 
lur organs does not lose any of its original delicacy. The 

^lent of increasing years, in all parts of her body, 
bring with it the same degree of firmness and 
rbioh ia acquired in man. Kevertheless she does 
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not remain as in in&ncy. Although her point of depart- 
ure is the same as in man, she develops in a coarse pecu- 
liar to herself, and in that manner, that arrived at a cer- 
tain age, she discovers herself, to her astonishment, pro- 
vided with new attribates and sentlmeats utterly foreign 
to her before. She is subject to an order of functions and 
sensations which are as strange to man as hitherto nn 
known to herself. In a word, she discovers in herself a 
new chain of phyncal and moral forces which, while they 
render her an object of the greatest poesihle attraction 
to man, render her also a subject of new and pecaliar 
wonder to herself. Her physical growth is marked by a 
greater regularity of contour ; she is rounder and less 
angular in outline. While in man the muscular tissue 
predominates, whose interstices are filled with firm con- 
nected tissue, in woman the muscle development is less 
and their spaces are filled with adipose (fatty) matter 
which closes them up, and smooths off the rough projec- 
tions to tlie finish and el^ance of a marble statue. The 
ancients seem to have been well acquainted with this &ct, 
for they always added tiie dead bodies of females to thosa 
of males to secore full incineration (burning the dead). 
The differences between the sexes is thus beantifnlly por- 
trayed by an eminent German writer : 

" Bfan is of larger and heavier frame, firmer propor- 
tions, sharper contour, with greater compass of voice and 
breath. He is less sensitive to external impressions, and 
in every respect, physically as well as mentally, stronger 
and more resistant. In the active strifes and labors of 
life he is more energetic, more violent,'and more persist- 
ent. He is also more egotistical, more avaricious, more 
ambitioos. In all intelleetaal acts ha is more capable 
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and more fertile. In trade he is more caniionSy m<»e 
oonsistenty more calculating, and if at times more obsti- 
nate or defiant, he is generally more upright and more 
magnanimous. The field of his activity is in commerce, 
in science, in politics. 

*' Woman, more delicately formed, is physically and 
mentally feebler, more irritable, more sensitive, more 
fearful, yielding, and superstitious. She is more impressed 
by pleasure and displeasure, less inclined to active strife ; 
she possesses a finer regard for the fitness of things ; she 
is richer in imagination and fantasy. She lacks the cre- 
ative power of man and his sharpness of definition in ar^ 
gument. On the other hand, if she is mentally, less fer- 
tile, she is bodily more so. Her friendship for her own 
sex is feeble, so much the more powerful is her love for 
her husband and children, in whom her whole life is con- 
centrated. She is richer in propriety, in humility, and in 
patience : she can be a creature of entire self-abnegation ; 
she is gentler, more participant of joy or sorrow about 
her, and, as more credulous, she is by nature more pious. 
The field of her activity is the home and its family .'' 

The word Eve, in Hebrew, signifies life. Psyche, the 
term sometimes applied by the Greeks to their women, 
the soul. Modem civilization every-where accords to 
woman a greater sensitiveness to impressions, and a higher 
intuitive power, than to man. " It is probable," writes 
Pierre Roussel, '^ that the elements of the parts which 
constitute the female organism, have a particular organiza- 
tion on which depends the elegance of form, the grace of 
movement, and the vivacity of sensation which charac- 
terize their sex." The difierence in her mental character 
is as marked as that of her physical, and just as readily 
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u a female aim in its &ir and Bymmetrioal lollnees may be 
diderentiated fivm the mnscolar and angular member 
of the male, m differ, and differ to the glory of Mature, 
who has rendered these thiags servient to her parpose in 
securing the procreation of the species \yj making them 
mutually and irresistibly attractive — the mind of mad 
and woman. 

It is this mutual attraction which is called love. It is 
the expression of the yearnings of Nature in both sexea 
at the epoch of the full devel<qnnent of the oigans of gen- 
eration. But this, while it constitutes pasuon, is not all 
of pure and unalloyed love. The instinctive want in 
which the pas^on of love is founded is, it is true, that of 
propagation ; when this want acts feebly or momentarily, 
or when felt indiscriminately for every individual of the 
other sex, there is only a general fondness or propensity, 
more or less marked, for the act of generation. This, 
however, is not true love ; nor should the epithet be ap- 
plied to the warmest transports experienced daring the 
union of the sexes. This, too, is hut the acme of passion. 
" But when as individual sees and dedres only one sin- 
gle object— when its image pursues him every-where, and 
haunts him unceasingly — when grief, anger, and jealousy, 
are easily developed in consequence of the slightest ob- 
stacle to the poBsesnon of the beloved oliject " — and when, 
after its attainmrait, he surrenders his whole life to its car^ 
and support, hastens to anticipate its wants, shares its 
sorrows and its joys, comforts its afflictions, and confides 
in its trust — this forms the true sentiment, the depth of 
which DO description may ever adequately portray. Il 
can alone be felt. This is the feeling which Mature hat. 
implanted in the breast of each human being of her race. 
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It is this which renders man and woman, each the com- 
plement of the other, the perfect whole. '^ And what 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder.'^ 



" There's a bliss beyond all that tha minstrel hat told. 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never oold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die; 
One hoar of a passion so laered is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And oh I if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this it is thii." 




CHAPTER II. 



CELIBAOT-CONTINENOB. • 

Tb* DUfTM* of CaUbMT — Optnloni of Calabnlad Tritan — Tha Dlbr* 
■n«a Balwain ContlnaoMiud CbMtitj — ETtli of PioloBgad Conti' 
B*tiM~lIoiiki knd NnB»— HulBrballoD— Iti Can— Llb«rUu4(^- 
BxkmplBi — lU Dafndinf EffHtl. 

TuBOUOHOtrr all time, and among all peoples, marriage 
has ever been regarded with respect and homage. The 
celibate, on the contrary, has always been the butt of dis- 
dain; and if occasionally in history be has ever been re- 
garded witli honor, it has only been in the rites of some 
of the various sects of mysticism. L^islatora, pbiloeo- 
, phers, and moralists, have always raised their voices 
Bgainst it 

The immortal J. J. Bonasean declared that the celibate 
was an offender against nature and false to his destina- 
tion. 

Voltaire said that the vow of celibacy was the summit 
of hypocrisy. 

Luther hurled at the advocates of celibacy these se- 
vere words : " It is not in my power to be anything but 
a man; it is not in my power also to live perpetually 
without a vrife, for it is as necessary as food and drink 

*Th* fftllowiag shapUr* mra, 1b tka wkin, from Ih* n^pialogit atti 
Bffitmm da Mariag; b; A. Dabaj, PuU, k work wbieb hu tintdj 
NMhvd tb* fortiatb •ditiom. 
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that I siiould also satisfy the other wanta of my bodjr. 
Alao should remain as Crod has wished he should ; to nse 
the liberty which he has given as, to act ctHitrary to his' 
expressed desire, is blasphemy and madness." 

Continence is, physiologically speaking, the restraint 
which the individual places upon the instincts which lead 
to the gratification of desire. Between chastity and con- 
tinence, there exists this difference : The first is the nat- 
ural disposition of the tranquil temperament ; the second 
is a struggle between instinct and will, and a struggle 
which, if always successful, resalts almost always in an 
injury to health. 

It is oever, with impunity, that an individual may di- 
vest himself of the laws of his organization. £very liv- 
ing being, from the lowest vegetable growth to man, is 
subjected to this same law of attraction between the sexes. 
Man alone, in the midst of this countless &mily of Na- 
ture, from fanaticism or ambition, would sometimes strive 
to evade it, and even persuade himself of his sucoeas. 
But the physiologist, who is not the dupe of these pro- 
fessions of continence, knows fiill well that when a compli- 
ance with Nature's imperious command is really avoided, 
there is generally some &ult of the individual organisa- 
tion during the whole period of virility, or that the bent 
of Nature is gratified in secret, and, perhaps, by most re- 
pulsive means. We read, it is true, of a celebrated monk 
who was wont to cool his ardor by plunging naked into 
a bank of snow. We are also well aware of the hero- 
power which has, from time to time, been exerted in the 
presence of great temptation, but these are the excq)~ 
tions, which do not invalidate the rule. There is no doubt 
that, while there may be individuals of phlegmatic tern- 
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pcrament, who are not all iiijared by holding indulgences 
in long abeyance, absolute continence in the aanguine and 
ardent disposition predispoees to the gravest maladies. 
Priapism, satyriasis, nymphomania, and many forms of 
hyBtcris, are bom as well of extreme restraint as of ex- 
treme exoeas. A large number of the monks and auna 
who really and truly observe their vows, which the reader 
of Boocaoio knows is not always the case, are afDicted in 
this way, Cabanis has long since observed, that many 
cases of mental alienation depended on this cause ; and 
Esquirol remarks, that lubricity is the main feature of 
Utia monastic insane. This has been again recently con- 
firmed by an eminent writer on insanity, in his description 
of tlie symptoms displayed by old maids in oar lunatio 
asylums. Females seem to safier even more than males 
from these amorous hallucinations, perhaps because tbdr 
continence is more complete ; and this continence is still 
further secured in nunneries, and out of them, indeed, in 
the extremes of reli^us &naticisin. Hence die old prov- 
erb, " The convent and the ccmfessional are the cradles 
of hysteria and nymphcnnania." 

Reference has been made to the repulsive means adopted 
to satisfy the passions, while the vow of continence is pra- 
tensively maintained. This is a subject npoQ which so 
much has already been written, and so disgustingly, in 
works prepared only for mercenary purposes, that it is 
proposed to handle it bat lightly here. While it must be 
admitted that there are many cases in which the gravest 
maladies have been excited by its excess, there is no doubt 
but that its evils have been greatly exa^erated. The 
physical drain is certainly not greater, and the greater 
danger attendant upon excess in this, if such there be^ 
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tban npoD ordioaiy venereal excess, must be ascribed to 
the &ct that ita perfbrmanoe implies a certain amount of 
mental depravitr. The whole nature revolts against such 
artificial means, and the confirmed mastnrbator bears the 
impress of her penalty in his manner and upon his &oe. 
The &ct that society imposes such fiilse laws as prohibi- 
tions of marriage, which offers the only natural means of 
satisfying desire without injury or di^ust, may nerer be 
accepted as apology for this vice. Man should always 
remember that the laws of Natare are patamonnt to those 
of society, and, increased in health and mental vigor, he 
may smile at its derifflon of an improper alliance. As 
civilization advances, the restrictions npon marriage, from 
caste, and wealth, and so-called respectability, must grad- 
ually give way. The forced exercise of the will, in di»- 
continuing the habit, can save the be^nner from the evils 
of this vice; when confirmed, the case is almost hopeless. 
He should then address himself to some good physician, 
with a &&nk avowal of his case. And just here should 
be remarked that, whenever reference is made to a phy- 
sician, some care should be exercised in thdr selection- 
The medical Munchausens of newspaper fiime are always 
the rankest charlatans ; men who &tten upon the mis- 
eries of their fellow-beings. Avoid them, alike with the 
evil habit, and go to some physician whose position needs 
no standing advertisement for reputation. 

We turn now to the opposite extreme of continence — 
namely: libertinage, — an excess which is far more fre- 
qucutly eDcountered in celibacy than in marriage. There 
oth sexes a class of oases oharacteriaed by sach 
f tonpcrament as to be more or less contin- 
1^ with desire. When thc^ do not p 
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most extnMrdinary power of self-refltnint, the most mel- 
ancholy malts occsaioiiRUy enme. Anoient mytholt^ 
abounda in inatances illnatratiTe of remarkablfe vigor in 
this regard. The classical scholar is &miUar with the 
reputed achievements of Hercules and Produs, uid how 
Ovid boasts of his own prowess. 

A female once cast herself at the feet of a king of Ar- 
agon, imploring bis help against the ardor of her hus- 
band. The king forbade him, under penalty, to exceed 
six times in one evening. 

A mountaineer, of the East Pyrenees, married success- 
ively eleven wives in a period of fifteen years. They all 
died, of uterine disorders. The authorities intervened- to 
prevent a twelfth alliance. Such Bluebeards are not alto- 
geUier unknown in modem times. The boasted exploits 
of the young Lothario, however, are only to be r^arded 
as idle vaunts. 

The abuse of sexual iutercoorse, in a short time, de- 
grades both the body and mind ; physical debility, men- 
tal imbecility, melancholy, and even idiocy, are most in- 
disputably traceable to this cause. Perfect abstinence in 
man is not vi«ted by the same amount of suffering, be- 
cause Nature has herself provided an escape which af- 
fords complete relief. This generally occurs at night, 
and if no more frequent than once a week, is only to 
be r^rded as a physiol<^:ical process. Libertinage de- 
stroys and perverts also the moral qualities roost com- 
pletely. It develops hypocrisy, cowardice, and cruelty, 
and it is ncA necessary to recur to the examples of a Tibe- 
rius, a Nero, a Caligula, a Domitian, or Helt^baluB, in 
proof. It is with justice that philoeophera have cdgnal- 
ixed libertinage as the impure aooroe of Bioat of the vices, 
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and have characterized its extension among the people as 
a symptom of popular degeneration and a precursor of 
the £ei11 of empires. It is probable that the recent over- 
throw of one of earth's mightiest nations was, in a meas- 
urcy due to the libertinage known to have prevailed within 
her walls. 




CHAPTER III. 



MAEEIAQB. 

It! O^Mt msi iDflsaBM — Th* Pariod of Nibilitj — Praooalou, LkU, 
•dd DiiproportioDvd UBrriac* — Tha EtIIi of lU N«(lMt — Tha 
Loniaritj of tha Hftrriad — Tba Chum ot Huiiad Lifa. 

The existence and daratioD of living species repoees on 
the instinct of reprodaction. This instinct effects the 
union of the sexes, whereby the act of generation is per- 
formed. 

In the baman &niil7, where the same organs and in- 
stincts are encotmtered, marriage, conadered pbynologi- 
cally, is only the anion of the sexes for die same effect — 
viz : the perpetnation of the species. Marriage, in all 
civilized society, is the union of the male and the finale 
according to established laws. Its object is attained in 
the happiness and the prosperity which such union en- 
genders, and in the mutual assistance which is sworn at 
the altar. Ita double object is, first, progenitnre ; boo- 
ondly, the physical and moral education of the o£&pring, 
that virtooaa meo and women and good citizens may re- 
sult. Marriage is, then, an act which r^;ards the highest 
social considerations and &mily bappineaa. It develops 
and fortifies the love of progenitnre with sentiments of 
right, of duty, and of equity. It strengthens the moral 
forces; it provides for the wants of the &mily. By the 
ntatnal love and asmstanoe afforded, it prevents debaiick> 
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ery, moderates the sexual desires by the facility with 
which they are satisfied^ and becomes the safeguard of 
good morals and family honor. 

The rights of man and woman are, by nature, equal ; 
and civilization, in developing this idea, day by day, has 
shown that if man is the king of all animate creation, 
woman is the queen. It is this equality of rights which 
induces the reciprocal subordination and establishes a 
perfect equilibrium in married life. Throughout all time 
marriagje has been considered by philosophers as the nat- 
ural state for man and woman, arrived at the age of 
nubility, which occurs a few years after puberty, when 
all the organs have acquired their full development and 
growth. 

According te the experience of the best ancient and 
modern writers, the time most favorable for marriage is, 
in general, from twenty-five to forty years for the male, 
and from eighteen to thirty for the female. Before this 
time marriage is too early ; afler it, too late; and dispro- 
portioned when the age of one vastly surpasses that of 
the other. 

Early Marriage. — Parents are much to be blamed in 
marrying their children — or what is the same, permitting 
marriage — ^before the physical development is complete ; 
firstly, because of the physical debility which ensues to 
the married couple; and, secondly, because of the deteri- 
oration of their ofispring : the first a misfortune to the in- 
dividuals ; and, the second, to the race. 

Late Marriage. — The organs of generation of the male 
after forty-five, and of the female after thirty-five, do not 
possess the vitality and vigor of youth. The vital en- 
ergy, which from this time remains stationary for ten 
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ytam, \>egma souiblj to decline. This is the rale ; then 
are, of cootse, many ezcepUons from strength of conati- 
tation, health, temperament, etc., which postpones this 
decadence to a much later period. Henoe the products 
of such marriages are generally less vigorooB, lees bean- 
tifiil, pfayracally, than of those whose marriage was oon- 
tracted at the proper age. 

Dwproportioaed Marriage. — These onions, ordinarily 
melancholy and immoral, shoald be prevented by l^is- 
lative enactment. They are almost always prejudidal to 
the health of the yonngest, and to the constitution of the 
of^ring engendered. 

The laws of the Romans, more wise than oors, opposed 
marriage between the yonng and old. They had estab- 
lished limits for the conjugal union, whose infraction they 
panished by a DDllification of the contract, or by exile. 
The temptation to which the younger of the two is sub- 
jected to violate tiie marriage vow, is fiimilinr enough in 
every-day life, and the sad effects of the body sold for 
gold are visible on the mind in all after years. 

Reason, based on experience, demands in marriage the 
mixture of two different temperaments. Children of 
Bticb parents are more vigorous and healthy. The cross 
of temperaments, w races, generally prevents the tnma- 
mission of evil idiosyncrasies or peculiarities of phyacal 
temperaments ; at least it prevents their intensification. 
It is desirable that there should be a prevention of mar- 
riage among the infirm and debilitated, and those who 
carry with them the germ of transmisrible disease; asthe 
diildr^i of such are enfeebled in body and mind, if not 
actually diseased from birth. 

Many philosophers think that the elements of national 
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prosperity lie in the soandness of the oode of matrimony ; 
many statesmen are of the same opinion; and all men of 
sound judgment must notice the force of this view. The 
physician and the physiologist see, in marriage, something 
more than the mere act of generation. They have recog- 
nized that marriage is not only indispensable to the com- 
plete development of the organs, but that it is necessary 
to the equilibrium of the organic and intellectual £BMnil- 
ties — ^that is to say, to the harmony which should exist 
between them. 

According to the statistical researches of laborious 
writers, justly celebrated in various fields of science, 
abundant proof is furnished that such diseases as insan- 
ity, epilepsy, hypochondriasis, mania, hysteria, suicidal 
tendencies, etc., result from its neglect. The immunity 
from these diseases which marriage, to a certain extent, 
confers, was well known to the ancients ; for they elevated 
a statue to Hymen, the god of marriage, with these words 
on its pedestal : '^ To Hymen, who retards agtP Abso- 
lute and perpetual continence is almost an impossibility 
with men, and the condition of celibacy among them is 
only a means of gratifying their desires, in a great num- 
ber of cases, without the care and embarrassments of a 
fiimily. To this extent they shirk the responsibilities 
of life. 

According to the statistics of several French, Eng- 
lish, and Grerman philosophers, the mortality among un- 
married men between the ages of twenty-five and forty- 
five, runs twenty-eight to the one hundred, while among 
married men, between the same ages, it is but eighteen to 
the one hundred. For seventy*eight married men who 
reach the age of foriy-two, there are but forty of the uu- 
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married. This difference becomes still more marked as 
age advances. At Ae age of sixt^, of one hundred men 
bat twenty-two bachelors remuned alive, against fbrty^ 
eight married men; at ninety, there were nine married 
and only three bachelors. In women this is even still 
more marked. 

It may then be considered a demonstrated &ct, that 
marriage is necessary to the maintenance of health. It 
assuages the violence of deure — its impatience, inquietude, 
and chagrins. By sostaining the general equilibrium of 
the functions of the body, it preserves the mind also act- 
ive and free. It imparts to man the noble qualities of 
friendship, charity, and generosity; and its honorable 
pleasures, in a true wife and obedient fitmily, are more 
than compensatory for all the disappcnntments and mJs- 
eriea of life. 



CHAPTER IV. 



PHYSICAL HTGIENE. 

Habitation — ^Ita Keqaiiitea — Clothing — Exercise and Kepose— Food and 
Drink — Their Character— Sleep — Neoeisity of — Time of and Dura- 
tion — Bathe — Mental Exercise— Periode of Marital Intercourse — 
Evils of Excess upon the Body and Mind. 

Habitation. — ^The habitation should be well venti- 
latedy spacious, dry, and removed froln every source of 
infection, such as bad odors form. The physicians of the 
husband of Queen Victoria ascribed his death to the 
fact that an open conduit in his sleeping chamber was 
in communication with a sewer into which the contents 
of a privy found escape. There should be at least twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred cubic feet of air in the apart- 
ment, and the windows should never be so completely 
sealed as to prevent its frequent change ; as the exhala- 
tions from the lungs soon contaminate the air of a closed 
room. 

Clothing. — This should be comfortable at all times, 
and conformable to the season of the year. Too much 
clothing renders the body easily sensitive to cold on the 
slightest exposure. Experience has shown that they who 
wear light clothing resist more easily the variations of 
the atmosphere. Linen should be changed at least twice 
a week, and where the cutaneous (skin) exhalations are 

great, much oflener. 
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EacermK and Repoae. — A oertain amount of moscalar 
exennse is iadiBpensable to the full perfortnaooe of eveiy 
fanction. Men of fortane may take thia in tlie most 
agreeable mamier in riding, rowing, hunting, etc.; the 
mechanic finds it in his daily work. After exercise, re- 
pose is as Decessary, to give the body sufficient time to re- 
pair the losses which exercise has oocasioaed, and rest 
ahoDld be proportioned, in duration, to the time expended 
in exercise and the amount of iatigue experienced. In 
general, exercise cjioald be sospended as soon as the least 
&tigue is experienced ; for if repose be insoffident to re- 
pair the daily loss, the individoal is soon the subject of 
an obstinate and ohronio debility. 

Food and Drink. — They should always be of good 
quality and taken in moderation, that they may be di- 
gested with perfect ease. Nothing lb more pernicious to 
health than gluttony and intemperance ; as a sick stom- 
ach soon engenders a sick body and a sick mind. The 
hoar of food should be regular, and the duration of eat- 
ing should never be prolonged beyond the actual want 
experienced. The voice of Nature is, in health, an in- 
fidlible guide to the quantity. Food should be eaten 
slowly and well masticated, diat it be thoroughly moist- 
ened with saliva. An interval of five or six hours should 
intervene between each repast ; for the stomach requires 
its rest as much as any other oifjan of the body. Man is 
omntvoroos, and therefore requires every variety of food. 
Either vegetable or animal food alone are insufficient for 
perfect nourishment, and each alone engenders a predis- 
position to, if not an attack of, certain diseases, which 
may only be cured "by the adoption of what is called the 
mixed diet Wines and all kindi cf finiMated liqnon 
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riiould be used with the greatest moderation. They should 
never be taken before meals, as they stimulate the stom- 
ach to take more food than may be properly digested. 
During, or just after meals, is the suitable time. The 
terrible evils of the abuse of alcoholic liquors is too &mil- 
iar to require any warning here. 

SUep, — All living beings, from the lowest animal up 
to man, are subject to those laws of Nature which impose 
the necessity for sleep. The waking season is the period 
of active life, wherein the various forces are dispensed ; 
sleeping is the season of passive life, wherein the forces 
are repaired. Sleep is absolutely necessary for the en- 
tire repose of the locomotive system, and for the repara- 
tion of the nervous forces lost during waking. It is so 
much the more refreshing when it is most tranquil. The 
celebrated Hufeland has observed : '^ The privation of 
sleep quickly expends the vital forces ; nothing is more 
capable of conducting to a premature old age.'^ But if 
the loss of sleep injures health, is not its excesave indul- 
gence also injurious ? The individual who thus abuses 
sleep, becomes indolent, effeminate, and apathetic. Na- 
ture has herself furnished the indication for the time 
which should be devoted to sleeping and to waking. 
From the hour of sunrise to that of stmset is the period 
of activity. 

In a certain class of society these hours are reversed. 
If the appearance of the enfeebled aristocrat be compared 
with the robust villager, the most casual observer may 
judge whether this be conducive to health. In general, 
the duration of sleep should be from six to eight hours, — 
never below six — never above eight. The old school of 
Salerno never permitted more than seven. To sleep even 
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- eight faoan,an1ess the body or mind be greatly fatigued, 
is to devote ODe hoar a day to indolence. The hygienic 
rules of procuring refreshing and tranquil sleep, may be 
condensed as follows : 

Never retire upon a fiill stomach. Free the mind from 
the cares which infest the day. Secure a spacious and 
airy chamber exempt from moisture, and from every 
odor, even though agreeable. Let the bed be neither too 
soft nor too hard, too hot nor too cold. Observe a hori- 
lEOtttal posture, with slightly elevated head. Above all, 
take a proper amount of phyucal exercise by day, and 
preserve an agreeable and.cheerfnl temper. The neces- 
sity of frequent bathing to sound health, is too apparent 
to require further notice. Of such importance are fre- 
quent ablations recognized, as to justify the proverb, 
" Cleanliness is next to godliness." 

Menlat ExercUe. — The superiority of the haman race 
over all animate creation, depends upon the greater de- 
velopment of the brain and nervous system. It is im- 
portant, then, to preserve this ascendancy, that these or- 
gans be exercised continually, that their circle of ideas 
may be increased. It is by study that this result is ob- 
tained ; but study should never be excessive, and like 
physical, all intellectual work should be auspeoded as 
soon as llie least &tigue Is experienced. 

The culture of the mind develops all the faculties — 
memory, judgment, and reason. It elevates the soul, en- 
genders good sentiments, and ennobles the heart. It 
renders us good and useful as well. It strengthens the 
bonds between man and wife, aod teaches them to im- 
part a good educatioa to their children. The oultiva- 
IT 
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tion of the mind is the source of numerous pleasures of 
which the uneducated remain in eternal ignorance. 

This chapter on physical hygiene can scarcely be fin- 
ished without some allusion to the relations of married 
Ufe. It is a well-settled fact that there are few drains 
upon the physical system which are so exhausting as that 
of sexual connexion. This is^ from obvious reasons, much 
greater in man than in woman. An all-wise Nature has 
established periods when it should be held in perfect ab- 
stinence. They are those of menstruation and of preg- 
nancy. The Jews are prevented, by a law of their creed, 
from sexual indulgence during the periods in which a 
woman was considered unclean. " What the excess in the 
indulgence of this imperious passion is,'' says an eminent 
medical writer, " the majority of men do not know, and 
physicians do not give as much instruction as they should, 
both for the good of man and woman. In bringing in- 
stincts, appetites, and passions, under the dominion of 
reason, conscience, and will, man proves his native no- 
bility and his hero-power. Most persons could be edu- 
cated to this sublime effort and secure this triumph. But 
if those who are to teach men the laws of life are silent, 
what wonder that young men, especially, rush into vene- 
real excesses. Mr. Acton lays down, as a law for the 
government of men, that sexual indulgence should take 
place but once in a week or ten days, and this only in 
case they are strong and healthy. Tried by this stand- 
ard, the majority of men could certainly be charged with 
excessive coition,*' not only to their own detriment, but, 
undoubtedly, to that of their wives; for the genital or- 
gans of both sexes are as much in need of repose at stated 
periods as any other organs of the body. Besides the 
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phyucal degeneration which frequent indnlgence begets, 
besides the d^neration of the aeminal fluids which en- 
sues, whereby the ofiapring of the "stale marriage bed" is 
made to sufier, there is exercised upon the minds of both 
parties that most evil influence soon leading to that de- 
gree of fiuniliarity which proverbially breeds a mutual 
contempt. 



CHAPTER V. 



MORAL HYGIENE. 

Conjugal Fidelity — Jealousy — Ancient and Modem Castoms — Man'i 
Conduct to his Pregnant Wife — Ancient Laws — Modem Views- 
Are Illegitimates favored by Nature? — Contrast between the Off- 
spring of True Love and Passion. 

Intercx)URSE between man and wife should always be 
characterized by mutual gentleness^ affection, and pro- 
found respect. The greatest confidence should reign su- 
preme, as harmony and happiness are dependent upon it. 
If, unhappily, this confidence be enfeebled or destroyed — 
if it become necessary to have resort to duty, or philoso- 
phy, or obligation, to sustain the marriage vows, confi- 
dence gradually fades away, and with it the foundation- 
stone upon which the edifice of marriage is erected. If 
this stone be lacking, the edifice falls, and with it, peace 
and happiness. The moment confidence gives place to 
suspicion, the germ of jealousy is developed, and its tor- 
ments become insupportable. 

In the East in ancient times, and still in many lands, 
the wives of jealous husbands were placed in prison. In 
India they were prevented from violating their vows by 
a suture by the act of infibulation, — the same as was af- 
terward practiced upon young men, but which, as Juve- 
nal informs us, the lewdness of the Eoman women ena- 
bled them to destroy. In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, an 

ingenious contrivance acted as guard; such a one is now 
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on exhibition in one of the rauBeunu of Europe. In other 
coontries suspected \rives were placed under the watch 
of some female Argua, who was never allowed to quit 
their presence. 

In France, where husbonde are leas jealous and more 
philosophical, aa it is called, on account of their own fre- 
quent immoralities, these sutures, etc., were never very 
extensively employed ; for it was well-known that they 
form but a slight obstacle to those with whom such means 
are necessary. Wherever employed, they have only ex- 
cited the passions which were to have been destroyed. 
Ever since the apple of Eve, is it an acknowledged £ict 
that women long most for fruits most strenuously forbid- 
den. The following instance of their inutility, which ex- 
cited considerable sensation in France, was, perhaps, also 
the means of their complete abolition. 

A young wife, beautiful and amiable, was married to 
a man of advanced age — a man of the world, as it ia 
said — who conducted her into the most brilliant saloons 
of Paris. She soon became the object of marked atten- 
tion, and most particularly Irom the hands of a young 
and handsome cavalier. At this her husband became 
incensed and exceedingly jealous. Being compelled to 
leave the city for a time, he placed her in such a position 
as to necessarily preserve the chastity which he feared 
his absence would destroy. The young woman had been 
hitherto perfectly innocent of his accusations or fears. 
She now deliberately resolved to give him cause. After 
much reflection and consultation with a eonfidantt, she 
succeeded in evading his guard, and presented herself to 
her admirer with these words : " Sir, I have hitherto 
been honest and upright before the world. But since 
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my husband has been guilty of this atrocious act of un- 
warrantable jealousy, I am resolved to forfeit my honor 
in revenge." A bitter remorse seized her afterward, but 
her vengeance was complete. 

If the conduct of a man toward his wife should, at all 
times, be kind, and gentle, and affectionate, how much 
more so should it be the case when she carries in her 
breast the offspring of their mutual love. Among most 
of the nations of antiquity a pregnant woman was sa6red, 
and the law imposed the severest penalties upon a man 
who would maltreat her. If we take a review of former 
times, writes Montgomery, a conviction will be forced 
upon us not very flattering to our fancied superiority 
above our ancestors in our watchful care of our women 
when pregnant, or in the legal provisions enacted for 
their protection and comfort; in both of which respects 
the laws and customs of the earliest periods seem to have 
greatly excelled, both in justice and humanity, those 
which, even at this day, prevail among us. The Jew- 
ish law decreed that, if two men quarreling, injured a 
pregnant woman so as to make her miscarry, she not suf- 
fering in health thereby, they should be liable to pun- 
ishment at the discretion of her husband, and to such 
fine as the judges should determine; — if she sustained 
bodily harm, then the law of retaliation was to be put in 
force; but if she lost her life, the punishment of death 
waa awarded them ; and although the Jews were, in gen- 
eral, strict observers of the ordinances of the Mosaic law, 
they allowed pregnant women the use of forbidden meats, 
lest the child might suffer from their longings. 

A law of Lycurgus required the citizens, in public 
places, to turn aside and make way for them; and at 
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Borne tbey were exempt from the Decessitf of standing 
aside or mixing with the crowd to make way for the pius- 
age of the Consuls or others in authority ; but, on the 
other band, harsh treatment was, by many, considered 
justifiable and proper toward those who were pregnant, 
but unmarned. 

Religion and the pn^^ress of civilization have, long 
since, produced a more just appreciation of their natural 
rights in this respect; and while, on the one hand, the 
privileges of pr^nant women have been wholesomely 
restricted, a mora reasonable allowance ie made by man- 
kind in general for the irailty of our nature and the er- 
rors of passion ; and its victims obtain mora of the sym- 
pathy and kindly con»deration of which tlioy stand so 
grievously in need. 

The Athenians spared the life of the murderer who 
took refuge under the roof of a woman with child. In 
Rome, also, they were exempt from trial, and a crown 
was suspended over the door where women were confined, 
to intimate that the house was a sacred asylum for the 
time. A nearly similar custom exists at Hserlem to this 
day. The Roman laws allowed them the same privileges 
as did those of France, — in the Code of which country, 
at the close of the last century, an enactment existed 
which forbade that a pr^nant woman should be brought 
to trial ; the humanity and propriety of which provision 
can not be too much admired. 

In proud America, where woman enjoys more power 
and privilege than any land of earth, she is ashamed tc 
appear upon the streets, and c(maiders her condition one 
of reproach. 

In the middle, and more particularly the lower chisses. 
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man is often brutal to his pregnant wife, and she is sub- 
jected to every kind of indignity. This digression, al- 
though proper to our subject, will find its utility if it 
calls the attention of men to the necessity of the care and 
attention which women at this time need. 

One more question before this part of our theme — 
Moral Hygiene — ^is left. Is it true, as is commonly as- 
serted, that the EnfarUa de L^ Amour (illegitimate chil* 
dren) are more favored by nature than the offspring of the 
marriage bed? This question is decidedly negatived by 
both physiology and experience; for the difference has 
not and can not be established. The children of mar* 
riage are the offspring of sincere and genuine love; those 
of adultery are the products of passion. The act of 
passion is accomplished furtively and with fear, which 
even the strong instincts of passion do not completely 
overcome. It is oft:en effected without the least sensa- 
tion of pleasure, at least on the part of the female; and 
although it is a well-settled fact that the sensations of the 
female have nothing to do with the occurrence of impreg- 
nation, or the progress of pregnancy, when the embrjo 
is once fixed it is as undeniable that the anxiety of the 
moment, the fear of interruption, attending illicit inter- 
course, render the dangers of conception much greater. 
One of the most grievous accidents of delivery has re- 
cently been attributed to this cause. 

If we analyze the physical and mental condition of the 
imfortunate female who carries within her breast a "child 
for the cradle before a husband is found for the bed," we 
discover that she is subject to a thousand cares and anx- 
ieties from which the married Avoman is free, or for the 
least of which she finds sweetest consolation in a proud 
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and affectionate bosband. This disturbance of her nerv- 
ous tystem can bat react nnfiivorably aptm the body, and 
eveiy one will admit that the procreation of vigorous and 
healthy children must demand a healthy and vigorouB 
parentage. If to all these un&vorable circamstances be 
added the profound grief into which the onfortunata 
young woman is planged by the so frequent desertion of 
her cowardly paramour, a grief which not infrequently 
hastens her untimely death, it must be acknowledged 
that infante of this category are far from being as favored 
by nature as those born of legitimate marriage. Oppose 
to this, on the other hand, the favorable conditions un- 
der which legitimate children are bom, the happiness of 
their conception, the care of their intra-uterine life, the 
joy at their birdi, and the cnltivation and education af- 
terward bestowed, and the acknowledgment must be 
made that the difference is as much in their favor as is 
the difference between the despised and neglected weed 
of the field and the bloom and the fragrance of the exotic 
of the conservatory. 

The few exceptions which are here and there fiimishetl 
by history do not, in the least, destroy the force of this 
rule. Occasionally there have, undoubtedly, been in- 
stances of ill^timate children which have developed 
into men of merited fame and renown ; but even in most 
of these cases, if their origin be traced, it will be found 
that they were bom of parents who were, notwithstand- 
ing their unmarried state, still in the enjoyment of many 
of the immunities of conjugal life. For the rest, }f the 
registries of foundling hospitals, maternities, and work- 
hooses, be consulted, it will be found that their products 
have, so &r from achieving any pontions in after-life. 
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been the most numerous inmates of our jails^ and hos« 
pitals^ and houses of charity. Nor is there anything in 
their favor as regards physique. Of one hundred infants 
whose histories have been followed, one-fourth died be- 
fore the age of fourteen ; another fourth were marked by 
various bodily deformities. All this is only in accord 
with the reasonings of the commonest kind of common 

OCJLlcK?. 
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■ Ita LkiTt—ExcflplioDS— HfiMrlaai Ptaenanitna — Caciciiltei iinoDg Ad- 
W imili — Soma AtMdtptad BipUnktioai. 

Fkom almost the bcgmning of time, it has been known 
that (rhildreo inherited the eoiistilutiua ui' their itarenta, 
tlieir morbid dbpo^tions, their vices, and their goud 
qualities ; but tlie law which governs the nature of traa&- 
missions was scarcely underutood until of recent date. 
Hereditary transmission is not au invariable phenome- 
non, because children do not always resemble their pa- 
rents : were it a constant rule, the races of mankind living 
now would be only the faithful reproduction of races 
gone by ; such uniformity is not, however, the case, be- 
cause re^mblances are not always truniimittcd. The law 
of hereditary tranemisHion is, likcwiiw, governed by a 
power which ttnds to restrain it and destroy it. The in- 
fluence of the father and the mother, from each of whom 
the individual takes a portion of his identity, is forcibly 
diminished, the one by the other; external ocourrencea — 
the climat«, the birthplace — will also give a new feature 
to a descendant ; all these circumstances tend to modify 
the law of transmission. The birthplace is one of the 
chief causes which exercises the most constant influence 

■ AtbiI If hen made or ■ piaTlDni tranilalliui. 
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upon the individuaUty transmitted by parents. Upon 
the choice of the birthplace do breeders of animals al- 
moet always depend in order to obtain a totally- different 
breed. They choose from a certain number of sabjects 
the particular animals possessing the qoalities required 
to be propagated ; they are united together, and, in thus 
repeating the same operation several times upon the de- 
scendants, breeders succeed in obtaining the desired race. 
It is thus that animals may be obtained carrying either 
an excess of flesh or of fat, at the will of the breeder ; 
horses with a large or small chest, birds with any color 
of feather desired, etc. Dr. Donnecy goes further siill, 
by taking rabbits for bis experiments, from which are 
procreated a species all of whose extremities will pre- 
sent such variety of monstrosity as is determined beJFbre 
reproduction. 

If we now examine the different physical and moral 
conditions to which mankind are liable to become heir, 
we see that very few, indeed, escape the law of hereditary 



Thus we shall see how the imperfections and vices of 
parents, the moral degradations, the monstrosities, the 
sad and frightful catalogues of numerous diseases, etc., 
may be transmitted or not; the law of hereditary trans- 
mission, in this mode, not being well understood, and 
being subject to variations without number. 

Transmission of hereditary influence is the most ex- 
traordinary phenomenon of Nature ; the ohild may even 
resemble neither its father nor mother, but may take its 
resemblance from the man who was the first husband to 
its mother. A woman is married a seoond'time, say three 
years after the death of her Srst husband ; she brings 
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forth children resembliog her first hosband, bac beariug 
no resemblance what«ver to the Bccond hoaband ; this is 
hereditary influence and an extraordinarr phenomenon 
of Mature, although not so common with mankind as it 
is with animals. 

An English mare was covered hj a quagga — a species 
of wild ass from Africa, which la marked somewhat like 
the zebra. Thjs happened in the jrear 1816, in the park 
of £arl Morton, of Scotland. The mare was only cov- 
ered once; went eleven months, foor days, and nineteen 
boars, and the product was a hybrid, marked like the 
fiitber. The hybrid remained with the dam for four 
months, when it was weaned, and removed from her sight. 
She probably saw it again iu the early part of 1816, but 
never afterward. In February, 1817, she was covered 
by an Arabian horse, and bad her first foal — a filly. In 
May, 1818, she was covered again by the same horse, and 
had a second. In June, 1819, she was covered again, 
but this year missed; but in May, 1821, she was covered 
a fourth time, and had a third; — all being marked like 
the quagga. 

Similar &ot« have been alluded to by other writers. 
Haller remarks that the female organs of the mare seem 
to be comtpted by the unequal copala^on with the an, 
u the young fiial of a horse from a mare which previ- 
ously bad a mule by an ass, has something asinine in the 
form of its mouth and lipe; and Becher says that when 
a mar^ has had a mule by an ass, and afterward a foal 
by a horse, there are evident marks, in the foal, of the 
mother having retained some ideas of her former para- 
mour — the ass ; whence sucb horses are commended on 
account of their tolenutoe and other umilar qualities. So 
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the human female, when twice married, bears children 
occasionally to the second husband which resemble the 
first, both in bodily structure and mental powers. 

" The mode in which the influence is exerted," writes 
the eminent Dunglison, ^^ in this and similar cases is un- 
fathomable ; and the fact itself, although indisputable, is 
astounding. Sir Everard Home thinks that it is one of 
the strongest proofe of the effect of the mind of the mother 
upon her young that has ever been recorded. Although," 
he continues, " we are totally incapable of suggesting any 
satisfactory solution, it appears to us more probable that 
the impression must have been made in these cases on the 
genital system, and probably upon the ovarian vesicle 
rather than upon the mind of the animal." Dr. Har- 
vey, professor at Aberdeen, unmistakably proves the in- 
fluence of the first husband over a chaste woman — his 
influence being transmitted during two or three genera- 
tions, although the woman may have subsequently been 
married to other husbands. Other physiologists have 
observed instances of the same kind happening in some 
families ; and cases are cited where widoAVS, having mar- 
ried a second time, have brought forth children whose 
resemblance could be traced only to the first husbands 
Hereditary transmission is evidently based upon authen- 
ticated facts, and establishes a law in the organic tissue 
of living beings. 




CHAPTER VII. 



PHYSICAL TRANSMISSION. 

lU Uoif arulitj — BTila of Praeaatiouarr KaglHl — ADsitDt mod Uodarn 
Ei*mpl«*— Ths TrmnimiiiioD ot BUtnra, tte.—Ot Corpaleooy ind 
Color— Ot Fniirnlnesg and BftrrtnDM* — Of Long Lita — Uonitroi- 
itj—Ot AeeidsnUl HatilatioD— Of Loii of Bang**— ATCnloni, eto. 

TuiB ifi the most general and the least variable of hered- 
itary transmissious ; — for instance, the physical type or 
exterior formation; the features of the tace; the size, 
the form, the color, etc., from which national, &mily, 
and parental resemblances almost always follow. Thua, 
children issuing from parents whose prc^nitors have 
reached an advanced age, possess chances of longevity. 
Those, on the contrary, whose ancestors and progenitors 
have enjoyed but delicate health, or whose mothers have 
tampered with their wombs, possess chances of an oppo- 
site nature, and their lives will be of short duration. 
Death will soon cut them off, and if a small number es- 
cape the dreadful law, it is due to precautions from the 
great care of which they should never be deterred. 

Breeders of horses know well that two animals of an 
inferior race will never produce a race-horse; such is, 
•tnctly speaking, the law for man — debilitated husbands 
and wives, or wide disproportion of ages in marriage, 
will never produce robust children. If all marriages 
were contracted upon this simple truth, how much mis- 
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ery and early death would be avoided ! In considering 
the degeneration of mankind so plainly in the great oen^ 
ters of modem civilization^ we find that man is truly ac- 
countable for his unpardonable errors. If one so often 
meets in large cities — indeed every-where — numberless 
pitiful, sickly^ lean^ counterfeit human beings^ this phys- 
ical degradation is to be laid to the excesses of young men 
of the day ; it can be traced to the enfeebled constitutions 
of parents, to the intemperance of fathers and mothers, 
to voluntary abortion^ and to the disproportion of ages 
between parties who contract marriage. It is a wonder 
that men have become so civilized, and yet remain blind 
to these facts. 

The people of Lacedaemonia condemned their king, 
Archidamas, to pay a fine for having married a delicate 
and small woman, giving for reason that she could only 
give a puny king to the Spartans. 

The greatest care was given in Greece to perpetuate 
the beauty of faces and of forms in some families. The 
handsomest man of all Greece, Alcibiades, was a descend- 
ant of ancestors who were remarkable for their beauty. 
The fact is known to every one that the regularity or ir- 
regularity of features, with their peculiar charms or ug- 
liness, are all hereditary. 

In Home, although several generations of noted fami- 
lies have passed away, yet their descendants are as well- 
known to-day by the length of their noses and the thick- 
ness of their lips, as they are by their proper names. 
Aquiline noses have been, during centuries, and are still, 
hereditary in the royal house of the Bourbons and tho 
Borromeos of Milan. The low foreheads, the double 
chins, the small eyes, the large mouths, are perpetuated 
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in a great many &miIiQB. The iorm, the size, the leogth 
of the neck, of the bust and extremities, are traD8mitt«4 
with the greatest fidelity. In some families it is the large 
heads which parents transmit to their progeny; in some 
others, the smallest of heads. With the latter, a long 
bast and short legs, with small feet and hands, are usu- 
ally the accompaniment ; in the former, hands and feet 
are enormous. Thus it is with every part of the human 
body, — forms and dimensions being transmitted with 
facility and r^ularity. 

The most common hereditary traDsmiamon is the stat- 
ure of man. The union of small statures as well as the 
union of large statures, produces offspring similar to them- 
selves. Upon this principle did the father of Frederick 
the Great form a regiment of giant soldiers. This cel- 
ebrated king would not allow any soldier of his body- 
guard to be married, unless it were with a woman of 
about his own size. 

Ad English paper relates a &ct which demonstrates 
clearly enough the transmission of statures: A man of 
■iz feet six inches, weighing four handred and sixty-two 
pounds, was summoned before a court to answer to the 
aocusatioD of a fraudulent transaction; the questions put 
to him on the occasion revealed the &ct that his father 
was six feet and three inches, and bis mother six feet; 
his brothers and sisters, to the number of four, adding 
their lengths together, produced twenty-five feet eight 
inches. 

Venette relates the case of a woman who lost her Hfe 
at her third confinement in consequence of the impossi- 
bility of delivering her of a child who had inherited the 
wide shoulders of his fiither. She had barely escaped 
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with her life from the difficult labor of two previous con* 
'finementSy owing to this hereditary cause. Husbands 
with broad shoulders, married to women with narrow 
hips, can not, therefore, inspire the physician with the 
hope of a spontaneous delivery. 

Corpulency is another mode of inheritance which de- 
grades the human form, and is transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another ; idleness, no doubt, accompanied with 
an overabundance of succulent food and want of physi- 
cal exercise, may be among the causes which sometimes 
bring on corpulency ; but it will be found, upon careful 
examination, that the true cause is hereditary transmis- 
sion. 

With all the various species of living beings, the color 
is also faithfully transmitted, as well as the stature ; in 
each race it is transmitted with a remarkable degree of 
constancy, and is hereditary in some families. The mix- 
tures of the colored race with the white race have given 
birth, in the human family, to a variety of colors which 
is well understood, in the South. A mixture of pure black 
with white, produces the mulatto ; the white with the 
mulatto produces the terceron ; the white and terceron 
b^et the quadroon ; this last color, mixed with white, 
produces the octoroon, — and so on to the original type. 

In marriages where the complexion of both parties is 
fair, the children will be &ir ; those of dark complexion 
produce their like ; but if fair and dark complexions are 
united together, the children will be nearly of an auburn 
color. The aptitude for reproduction is hereditary, and is 
manifested to a greater or less degree according as the 
organs of generation are left to perform their action 
without stint. 
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Osionder relates t^e ease of a countrywoman who was 
confined ten times in fifteen years, and gave birth to 
twins and triplets, producing bother twenty-eight chil- 
dren ; her last delivery consisted of three girls, who lived, 
married, and gave birth — the first to thir^-six children, 
the second to thirty-one, and the third to twenty>seven. 
Bnrdaoh's Physiolt^ mentions a woman who gave birth 
to twenty-fimr boys and six ^rls : the six girls procre- 
ated seventy-mz children, of whom sixty were males ; — 
this productiveness was certainly hereditary. 

By a contrary rule, sterility strikes in some &milies, 
which run out and become extinct. Sterility, or the im- 
poflfflbility of perpetuating one's flesh aud blood, is not 
ao common with men as it is with women. This infirm- 
ity was conndered as a curse among the anctente, and 
tbdr laws not only granted, but obliged a divorce to be 
decreed from unfruitful marriages, becanse, in those times, 
the great object of marriage was to increase, and not to 
decrease, as it is in our day. 

The purer the morals of a people are, the more women 
de«re fruitfulness in child-bearing; it is only in periods 
of corruption and degradation that women fear the hal- 
lowed name of mother. In India and E^ypt sterile wo- 
men were looked upon as unfortunate, and to be pitied. 
Sterility among the Hebrews was considered as a shame- 
ful affliction, and women accepted it as a punishment 
from God. 

Nobody contests the &ct that long life is hereditary in 
some ftndlies. Thomas Parr saw ten kings and qaeena 
on the throne of England, and died at the age of one 
hundred and fifty-two,- leaving a son aged one hundred 
and thirty. It is vain to look for longevity in fiuniliea 
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where immorality prevails ; nothing short of the strictest 
morality and the simplest mode of living will prolong 
life. 

Transmission of malformations and great monstrosities, 
are recorded in the same way ; sadder still to relate it, 
idiocy and feeble-mindedness are more common now than 
in olden times. It is also undoubtedly true that man is 
heir to vicious conformations of the body to deformities, 
mutilations, idiocy, etc.; all these infirmities can not be 
escaped wholly, but are transmitted as well as other mal- 
adies. 

Pliny relates that Caius Horatius transmitted to his 
daughters only, his supernumerary fingers. Van Der- 
bach mentions a Spanish fiimily, forty members of which 
had inherited supernumerary fingers. Dr. Marc knew 
a family where, for three consecutive generations, navel 
ruptures were transmitted only to the male children. 
Hare-lip is transmitted with the greatest fitcility ; blind- 
ness, deafiiess, loss of smell, stuttering, etc., all these ob- 
stinately pursue some families, and quit them only after 
a long series of generations. 

We often see or read of cases of humpbacks, lame or 
otherwise deformed persons, from whom children inherit 
their deformity — ^sometimes one generation escaping, the 
same again appearing in the succeeding generation. He- 
reditary power is so deeply laid within the blood that 
moral and physical modifications which appeared per- 
fectly extinct in one fiimily, return again afl»r several 
generations have passed away, and may be perpetuated 
for several generations to come. 

Accidental mutilations experienced by parents, are sel- 
dom transmitted to children; nevertheless several cases 
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of these tranamiBaJons have been recorded, and one or 
two are mentioned by Bcerhaave and Blumenbach. 

A laborer, who lost the left forefinger by the cut of an 
ax, b^at two children showing the same mutilation ; his 
wife having died, tlie good laborer took unto himself a 
aeoond wife, from whom one boy and two girls were bom, 
each minus the left'forefinger. 

Tnlpina states that while a young woman was amusing 
herself by applying a child of five years to her breast, 
it was seised with a fit, suddenly closing its mouth and 
bitJDg off her nipple, — ^the prls who were bom from this 
woman were each deprived of one nipple, the only differ- 
ence between them being that in one the left nipple, and 
in the other the right, was wanting. 

In a fiimily where lameness was hereditary, one of its 
members who escaped this deformity, was married ; two 
boys were boro, escaping the lameness, but his only 
daughter became heiress to the deformity; — one of the 
two sons who married, afterward begat a son and daugh- 
ter, — the former was lame only to a slight degree, while 
the latter could scarcely walk. 

Certain vices and certain misfortunes are also fre- 
quently seen. Thus, toss of smell, short-sightedness, deaf- 
ness, blindness, nervous twitchings, aversions, antipa- 
thies, are also hereditary. 

King James I, of England, could not behold an un- 
sheathed sword without shuddering and Minting; be- 
cause his mother, Mary Stuart, being pregnant, had seen 
Scotch noblemen murder her Secretary with a similar 
weapon, from which she received a few slight wounds. 

Many have read the story of the young man whose 
motiier had such a strong avernon to injections that tiie 
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«gl)t of the amallest syringe caused her to faint in con- 
sequence of the torture which she had endured from an 
injection of boiling water. Her son, to whom this invin- 
cible averfflon had been transmitted, having been sud- 
denly taken ill, was carried to the hoepital, where an ' 
injection was prescribed ; in spite of his remonstrances, 
his yells, and all his efibrts to the contrary, the injection 
was administered to him ; bat a few minutes afterward 
the unfortunate young man died I 

Thus are transmitted to our descendants, intemperance, 
drunkenness, hatred, anger, jealousy, as well as other 
evils of our nature, which are more or less overcome by 
moral and religious education in schools and academies. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

MORAL TRAKSMISSION. 



The law of hereditarj tranamissions does not coDfioe 
itaelf to physical organizations only ; it also follows man 
in his moral and instinctive faculties. Intelligeot and 
observing hunters recognize the truth of the French 
proverb, "Bon chien chaaae de race" (blood tells), to 
express the requisite qualities of the yoimg dog, which 
depend upon those of his faUker and mother; so it is with 
man, bat with modifioatioDS. 

The transmission of intellect seems to be a I<^cal con- 
seqaence of physical transmission ; because, if transmis- 
sion of the features, the bodily ailments and health, tlie 
constitution, the brain conformation, are transmissible, 
the moral fiicultiee and dispositions must also be trans- 
missible, since they are, beyond doubt, the result of phys- 
ical oi^nization. Phymcal identity implies moral iden- 
tity, — that is, the peculiar form of the body indicates the 
qoality of the character, and children will reflect more 
correctly the qualities of their &ther and mother accord- 
ing as th^ bodily resemblance to them shall be more 
striking. Education, joined with surrounding influences, 
may, in some d^ree, vary this rule ; bet it will be found 
that nmilar tastes and inclinations to those of the pro* 
nniton still exist after alL 
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Transmission of intellect, of moral force, or of moral 
weakness, can not be contested more than other qualities; 
parents with a vigoiOus cerebral organization, with a soul 
cultivated by a liberal education, will generally procre- 
ate children of intelligence and ability ; while parents 
plunged in total darkness must give birth to beings who 
are more or less stupid and vicious. 

History points out fiunilies whose children, from one 
generation to another, have inherited the highest degree 
of intellectual worth and capacity ; it also points out 
others inheriting narrow-mindedness, brutishness, idiocy, 
imbecility, transmitted from mother to son and from father 
to daughter. Thus, the family of Miltiades produced he- 
roes ; that of Pericles, profound politicians. 

The wonderful fecundity of illustrious men produced 
by the Pepin family is historical, and, after several gen- 
erations of distinguished kings, the immortal Charle- 
magne appears as the highest and noblest expression of 
genius in that family. 

History points out, also, the crimes and debaucheries 
transmitted in some royal houses : the Viscontis, despots 
of Milan, transmitted, for several generations, their ar- 
dent thirst for tortures. Behold Luchino setting his dogs 
upon men to have them devoured ; Barnabas, his nephew, 
inventing atrocious tortures to gratify his own eyes ; Gra- 
leas, brother of the preceding, making a display of his 
abominable nature by inventing the forty days' torture I 
A sense of horror chills the soul of him who reads such 
cruelties. 

With the Medicis the thirst for power was transmit- 
ted ; with the Stuarts, stubbornness, bigotry, and pride ; 
with the Yalois, an exaggeration of all the passions. Wil« 
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liam Pitt and Mirabeau are hereditary types of exalted 
heads with a combination of strange defects, vices, and 
whims. 

As a general rule, it ia only where parents impair their 
own health by some physical or moral cause, or the train- 
ing of their ofEspring ia turned away from its natural 
channel, that transmission of hereditary intellect is weak- 
ened, or else ceases altogether. Objections may be made 
to this rule, for it is well known that intelligent parents 
have procreated beings of a very ordinary caliber; that 
such cases are often seen in our own times, can easily be 
accounted for. 

Let a child be bom with Ui« best model of brain-con- 
formation, — however promising his intellectual powers 
may be, if this same cbild has an unnatural mother, is 
assailed with sickness — if, in its youth, some diabolical 
habit is practiced, his superior intelligence will soon be 
impaired of its natural force. 

It is said, with truth, that the most illustrious men of 
ancient and modern times, such as Socrates, Plato, Julius 
Cnsar, Napoleon I., have not transmitted their wonderful 
intellectual power to their pn^ny; but let us pause one 
moment, and remember that these great men were gifted 
with more than extraordinary intellects: the Creator 
gave them genius, and genius is not transmissible ; the 
birth of a genius requires an extraordinary effort of Na- 
ture, and then follows a long space of time before an ef- 
fort of the same nature can take place. Divine Provi- 
dence knows beet why such men appear and disappear 
onoe in a few hundred years. 

latermiaaion is the strongest phenomena of hereditary 
transmission. When a suspension of the active organs 
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of onr economy takes place, be it of short or long dura- 
tion, according to the state of health or disease in which 
the body may be, it is termed intermittence. Thas, rest ia 
the suspension of action; sleep is the interruption of wake- 
fulness; the stateof calm between two paroxysma of chill 
and fever, or periodical ncural^a, are intermittencea. 
The same interruptions and intermittences also occur in 
hereditary transmiseion ; one generation may escape, but 
it ia sure to reach the next one. It may even be in a 
state of repose for several generations, but, sooner or later, 
it appears again with all its force, and the long interrup- 
tion which took place appears as a pleasant dream, when 
the evil again r^urns, which seemed at first to be lost 
forever. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE MYSTERY IN REPRODUCTION. 



Thebe is a m]'8terioa8 influenoe, which is exercised by 
the &ther in the act of prooreating daughters, aod by 
the mother of sons, which should be explained, as &r as 
physiology goes, in a physical and moral point of view. 

Fathers and mothers are represented, under different 
aspects, in their progeny : for example, the father tran»> 
mite the shape of the head, the frame of the chest and 
upper extremities to his daughters; while the shape of 
the hips, of the abdomen, and inferior extremities, are 
transmitted by the mother. It is the reverse with sons : 
they take after their mother, in the conformation of the 
bead and upper extremities; while the trunk of the body 
and lower extremities are from the iatber. The results 
of this mode of transmission establish the general rule, 
that boys iasaed from an intelligent mother will also be 
intelligent, and daughters procreated by a father of talent 
will also inherit his capacities. 

Linnc, Sinclair, Burdoch,and Mailer, believe the moth- 
er's influence bears more directly upon the mould of the 
embryo, while the rather a bears upon the vitality. Re- 
stilts of numerous observations, made by distingnisbed 
physicians and phyuologists, establish the general rul^ 
411 
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that the motlier transmits her moral qualities to her sons, 
and the fatlier to hia daughters. It ig the simple truth, 
when it is said that mothers who tamper with tJieir 
wombs, or whose whole thoughts are directed to carnal 
pleasures, bring forth sons who are a curse to parents and 
a disgrace to community. Observe children issuing &om 
mothers who curtail the number of th^r fiunily as the^ 
would domestic expenses, and the truth will be confirmed 
in the majority of coses. 

What does history say? Aristippus, a disciple of Soc- 
rates, procreated Arete, the most remarkable woman of 
her time. Lelia, daughter of Leiius, the orator, inher- 
ited the gift of speaking fh>m her fitther. Hortmsias 
transmitted his eloquence and brilliant elocntdon to hia 
daughter, Hortensia. This heroic woman plead the cause 
of the Roman women before the savage triumvirs, and 
gained it Livia was the mother of Tiberius, and Agrip- 
pina of the cruel Nero. The daughter of Caligula was 
as cruel as her father. Clotaire II. was passionate, like 
his mother. Louis IX., king of France, inherited hia 
love for pilgrimages and devotional exercises from bis 
mother. Alphonso IX., king of Castile, well known by 
his most extraordinary seal for religion, was the son of 
a most devote^ and religious mother. Catharine de Med- 
icis, like her &ther, was crafty and treacherous, besides 
being superstitious and cruel ; she paved the way for the 
St. Bartholomew massacre ;— she had two sons worthy 
of her — Charles IX., who shot down the Protestants, and 
Henry III., who ordered the assassination of the Guises. 
Anne of Austria transmitted to her son, Lonis XIV,, 
her luxury and pride, and also her taste for the nicest 
linens, to the most unfortunate man of his time, known in 
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history aa the " Iron Mask." Henry VIII., who sont two 
of his wives to the scaffold, had two sons of kind dis- 
positions, while his daughtt^r, Elizabeth, bom of Ann* 
Boleyn, for some time hia mistress, was cruel toward tha 
Catholics, and as profligate as her father. Madame de 
Stael and George Sand had, both, a father distinguisht-d 
in philosophy. Bums, the poet, Johnson, Goethe, Wal- 
ter Scott, Lord Byron, and Lamartine, owed their talents 
to women of rare wit and diversified style of language. 
The immortal Washington's mother did not leave any 
record of remarkable talent, but she was posseseed of ft 
noble soul and Brraucss of disposition. 

Nearly all the great sculptors of ancient Greece issued 
from families noted for their tosto in the art of soulptnre. 
The same hereditary transmi^ion is obsorred with the 
most distingnished painters whose names arc familiar to 
the world: Vanloo was the brother, the grandson, and 
great-grandson of noted painters; Van Dyek's mother 
is known to have possessed the most remarkable talent 
in painting flowers; Horace Vemet issues from a family 
of well-known painters. Beethoven's mother was an ex- 
cellent musician. Mozart received bis first lessons in 
music from his mother. 

Examples could be multiplied showing positively the 
direct transmission, from father to daughter, and from 
mother to son; and, wherever this mode of transmiseioa 
is not fallowed, in some cases it will be found, by ascend- 
ing the ladder of ancestry, to have existed in the grand- 
father or the great-grandfather, and so on. 

Many illustrious men, distinguished alike in arts and 
sciejices, have not descended from remarkable pareotaj 
but it only requires, on the part of fore&there, to hav* 
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been wise, temperate, intellectaallj and physically sound, 
to furnish all the necessary materials, from one genera* 
tion to another, for future greatness; and not unlike the 
unpolished diamond, only waiting for the skillful hand 
to render it bright and sparkling. Many distinguished 
men begin a glorious career and it ends with them. Some 
of the greatest men have left consummate fools after 
them; but in vain will we search for an example of silly 
parents procreating children of high intellectual powers. 
Yet, should the humblest peasant's son never be dis- 
couraged that his parentage will exclude him from the 
rewards of fame and glory in any pursuit of life. In- 
dustry and education will finally overcome every imped- 
iment to success ; and least of these is that of birth. It 
is the pride of republics, that the sons of most ignoble 
parents a^^e granted the opportunities necessary to this 
success, — as, after all. 



" Honor and shame from no oondition rise | 
Aot weU your part; 'tis there the honor lies. 
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TRANSMISSION OP DISEASE. 

DluiM ftud Crime — HraiUMafStlf-prDUotlan — KjiUrioniFhanomank. 

Among the numerous diseases by the &tal inlieritanGe 
of which a mark is left upon the o&piiog, are contagious 
diseases, scrofuU, diseases of the skin, ff^philis, cancer, 
etc; also, defects of organization, affections of the urinary 
<H|;an8, consumption, apoplexy, etc.; nervoos diseaaes, 
and all forms of neuralgia, a disordered mind, insanity ; — 
alasl all these terrible maladies are more frequently and 
regularly transmitted than t^e good qualities of parents. 
This transmission of disorders of the intellect follows the 
gmeral rale, frvim &ther to daughter, and from mother 
to son ; in a &aiily where the father or grandfather has 
been struck with insanity, reasonable fears may be enter- 
tained that the daughters will inherit the disease, and 
viee versa. Human nature is thus not only subject to 
physical infirmities, but it is also liable to become heir to 
the most abject moral degradations — such as insanity, 
mania, etc 

History points to us the truth of hereditary proclivi- 
ties toward the commission of the vilest crimes, and that 
theft, suicide, assassination, etc., are but cruel instincts 
transmitted from father to son — the latter only repeating 
the criminal acts which had already been perpetrated by 
some of his forefathers. In oar own times the Poliee Otf 
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leUe discloses every day to its readers shockiDg dramas 
cominiUed by some unfortunate sons, and, when the jadges 
ptigh their investigationa to the fore&thera of the aocnsed, 
they find out that either a &ther, or a grand&ther, or 
great-grandfitther, haa been the author of criminal acts. 

Hammer, the historian, admits the hereditary instiDct 
of crime, and exoliums thus: "In the same generation, 
foeticide and infanticide are closely followed by parricide, 
and the da^er which has assassinated the grandfather is 
revenged by the grandson upon the faUier." These obseiv 
vations are sad to relate ; they are, nevertheless, tme, and 
prove most conclusively the law of hereditary transmis- 
sions. Without reckoning ourselves who behold in the sod 
of an assassin a " budding assassin ; " yet there is no harm 
done to guard one's self against individuals whose fore- 
&dieis have violated the laws of nature as well as those 
of honor; it is simply an act of prudence which may he 
of some utility. It will be observed, that &om its earliest 
onset, morbid transmission has its predilections, its irreg- 
ularities of growth, and its limits. All the members of 
one &mily are seldom afiected, especially where they ara 
numerous; nor is the course followed always direct. 
Sometimes it follows an uninterrupted line; at another 
time one generation escapes, while the succeeding one is 
struck ; agun, one sex may be spared, while the opponte 
receives the whole chai^^ It forsakes the maternal 
branch and attacks the paternal one. 

A father and mother issued from consumpdve parents, 
may enjoy good health, while Uieir own children may bo 
carried off by consumption, which cuts ofif so many thou- 
sands every year. An epileptic father transmits his. evil 
to bis daughter, and this one transmits it to her son. Gout. 
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and rhenmatiam may disappear for a while in some &m- 
iliea, bat they return again among distant nephews. He- 
reditary tnuumissiona may again disappear alt^^^ether, 
thus hecoming mysterimis, inexplicable, and remaining 
hidden to the researches of the man of art. 

Therefore, the son of the thief and aBsaasin may also 
be cheered that hb attempts at a life of virtue and honor 
will not go unrewarded, aad will not have been in vain. 




CHAPTER XI. 



PREVENTION OP TRANSMISSION. 

OoDonlmcBt of DiisMa — HBrH>s« of Bolktioni— Salwttioa of Hkbtt»- 
tloB, CIS. — SelMtlan of Hmibkodi uid Wirt*— Htdiosl Qjanai- 
tioi — CaaelnitoB. 

The best means to oppose hereditary transmissions con- 
sist in the interdiction of marri^e between parties who 
inherit incurable maladies, and who will iniallibly trans- 
mit them to their progeny. 

The strangest anomaly exists in our day with r^ard 
to the propagation of man and domestio animals. Society 
is silent upon the evils likely to be transmitted by parents 
to their ofibpring, while the greatest care is taken that 
the race-horse, the milk-cow, the hunting-dog, are prop- 
agated without the s%htest taint of ordinary breed. It 
is truly surprising that the brute, in this respect, has the 
advantage over man. Such is, however, the state of civ- 
ilization in the ninteenth century: money reflates 
everything. 

Families who desire to have their children married 
take the greatest care to conceal the incurable evils which 
they inherit, and they unite in marriage a scrofulous, 
epileptic, or hysterical daughter, to a young man who be- 
lieves her to be perfectly sound. If there exist laws to 
annul the sale of an unsound horse, how much more rea- 
sonable to annul a marriage from whioh sickly children 
must be bom ! 
418 
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Would any jonng -woman consent to many a young 
man who is epileptic, impotent, or syphilitic, if she bad a 
previous knowledge of hia secret disease? In the same 
cat^ory are persons affected with dea&eab, partial blind- 
ness, hallucinations, latent insanity, furious passions, etc. 
To anite in marriage such individuals, and make a secret 
of their congtitutional taint, is a monstrous piece of im- 
position, which requires a release from the civil contract 
of marriage. Marriages between parties of near rela- 
tionship, where any constitutional evil exists, should all 
the more be interdicted, because snt^ unions produce 
* worse fruits by increasing all the infirmities which had 
existed in &milies from the same source. Historypoints 
to aristocratic &milies recniiting themselves within their 
own bosom, who, besides d^rading themselves, bring on 
imbecility, and finally disappear altogether. Where no 
constitutional evils exist, and where both are perfectly 
healthy, marriage may be permitted even between cousins 
witboat endangering the ofispring. 

From the code of laws among the Chinese and Hin- 
doos relative to marriages, we read the following : " If a 
&ther gives away in marriage a daughter afflicted with 
some capital ailment, without having pre^'iously informed 
the intended husband, the marriage may be annulled." 
The forcfioing remarks establish conclusively the import- 
ance of choosing a mate whose phyucal qualities supers 
sede everything else, and thus avoid the daily occurrence 
of beholding children launched into the world with an 
endless variety of hereditary diseases. Morbid transmis- 
nons do not constantly show themselves at the birth of 
the offipring ; very often a descendant may be stmck only 
at an advanced period of life. 
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I^ly marriagM, u well as late marriageR, often pro- 
duce pany children. Parents, too, who have some fean 
of tranamitting to their children, Bcrofiila, consnmption, 
etc., shoald abandon low lands, damp hoases, deprived 
of pure air and the light of the sun, for a locality free 
from such drawbacks. The simple change firom one 
street to another, or from one town to another, sufiBccs to 
lessen the liability to the transmission of hereditary dis- 
eases in the child not yet bom. 

Among the best means to prevent and combat heredi- 
tary tranamiseions, the first and most important te to place 
the subject nnder circumstances totally opposed to the * 
evil which is likely to develop the germ of the disease. 

Thns, if the subject be threatened with scrofula, the 
oold climate, low and damp places, shoald be abandoned 
to live in warm climates and dry lands. The principal 
food should consist of roast-meats, all kinds of moat nu- 
tritious diet, tonio drinks, combined with exercise of the 
body, gymnastics, etc 

The only security — the one which is geoerally crowned 
with success — is in matrimonial associations. Everybody 
knows, and ezperienoe teaches it, that the races of do- 
mestic animals may be ameliorated or degraded by the 
choice of subjects connected tc^^her. Now, the same 
rule is applicable to man. The union of two debilitated 
beings, one of whom bears any morbid transmission, will 
undoubtedly produce pitiful and miserable children. A 
robust constitution united to one of a feeble temperament, 
will make up, in a measure, the deficiencies of the latter, 
and the fruit derived from such a union will be found 
satis&ctory in Uie first generation, and> if the matrinu>< 
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nial associations are continaecl aocvrding to the rule, at the 
second generation progeny will then be sound. 

In view of these facts, &milie8 sfiBicted with hereditary 
diseases must see the necessity of enlarging the circle of 
their acquaintances, and even seek in other climates, if 
possible, husbands for their daughters and wives for their 

The leading branch of education for children affected 
with hereditary diseases, such as scrofula, rickets, de- 
formities, etc., is medical gymnastics. It is astonishing 
to see the efficacy of a physical education in vicious or- 
ganizations, when especially directed by physicians who 
make it a special study. 

Not unlike the seeds of v^ctables waiting for the sea- 
son assigned to them by the laws of nature for germina- 
tion, in the same manner does the germ of morbid trans- 
missions only wait, according to its nature, for the &vor- 
able age to show itself, and then strike its victim. Rickets 
manifests ilaelf during in&noy; diseases of Uie heart and 
lungs during youth; rheumatism, gont, womb affections, 
piles, manias, eto,, during adult life; cancer, apoplexy, 
eto., in old age. Predisposed individuals should scmpu- 
lonsly observe and submit to a preventive treatment, ac- 
cording as tiiey draw near to the age which should serve 
them as a warning, while they consider the record of their 
ancestry. 

From the forgoing remarks it is evident that no part 
of die physical and moral organization of man can escape 
hereditary transmission ; and, moreover, the influence of 
this incomprehensible power perpetuates itself through 
several generations. 

Xn a Bocial point of view, these &cts deserve the ut- 
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most extent of publicity ; becaase, were the knowledge of 
them more widely spread in the community, families 
would be less eager to seek after a name or a fortune than 
after the physical and moral qualities of a man, which, 
after all, must constitute the only solid basis for health 
and real happiness in this world. 





CHAPTER XII. 



CONJUGAL snra. 

PraT»I«BM of— Ciai«»— Pcmkltiei — Ookniim — Th* Condan — Other D*f- 
ndaUoDi — Pnrlt; tod Inpnrlt;— The ConUMt. 

Eteb since the edition of that great work of Deslandes 
on Onanism and Other Venereal Frauds, the attention of 
phyeicians and humiinitarians has been directed to the 
evils which are thereby engendered. It has been found, 
too, that they are of far more freqnent occurrence, even 
in marital life, than would have ever been imagined or 
credited befure. 

" We hear constantly," writes Bergeret, " that mar- 
riages are less fruitful, that the increase of population 
does not follow its former ratio. I believe that this is 
mainly attributable to generaio frauds. It might natu- 
rally be supposed that these odious calculations otegatiam, 
these shameful refinements of debauchery, are met with 
almost entirely in large cities and among the loxarious 
classes, and that small towns and conntry places yet pre- 
serve the simplici^ of manners attribnted to primitive 
society, when the paier fomiliat was prond of exhibiting 
his numerous offspring. Such, however, is not the case, 
and I shall show that those who have an unlimited con- 
fidence in the patriarchal habits of our ( French ) conn- 
try people are deeply in error. At the present time frauds 
are practioed by all classes. Two principal causes have 
oontriboted to produce this renilt. 
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" The first U the diminuihed inflaeiice of religious pre- 
cepts, which severely condemn such practices. * * * * 
III this respect, as in many others, moral injuDctiotis are 
in perfect harmony with the laws of Nature, the teach- 
ings of physiology, and the niles of hygiene. 

" The second is the increase of general prosperity ; — 
the diffueion of wealth which renders mechanics, farm- 
ers, and small proprietors, less anxioos to create arms 
that may labor for them in their old age. They prefer 
the selfish enjoyment of the present to the care of rearing 
a numerous &mily." 

But, as with all other infractions of her laws. Nature 
imposes the severest penalties here, both upon the moral 
and the physical system. These d^rading effects npoa 
man will be shown, afler a menUon of the disgusting 
means employed. 

The eiD of Onanism is, of all, that raont frequently 
practiced. Onanism is most frequently c(»ifouoded with 
masturbation — tsom whi<sb, however, it is totally distiiict. 
The Bible reader will remember that the crime of Onao 
consisted in avoiding ^e impregnation of his brother's 
wife by the act of premature withdrawal. Not only is 
this practice attended with dtsastroua coosequeooeB, moat 
particularly to the female, whose nervous system sufiers 
from nngratilied excitement, but it &il8 most frequently 
in accomplishing the desired result. This may happen 
from a variety of causes. In the first place, it is not at 
all necessary for impregnation that full entrance be ef- 
fected, as the mere deposition externally will in time, of 
itaelf, penetrate and effect conception ; and, in the second 
place, mistakes are frequently made under the excitement 
of the moment, or when this is increased by a previous 
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indulgence in alcoholic etimulante. The constant tantal- 
ization of the sexual desire in man, and the prolongation 
of the intense excitement which Nature, for the wisest of 
reasons, has rendered but of momentary duration, reacts 
upon bis nervous system in the most pemicions manner. 

None of the depraved methods which the degradation 
of passion suggests, however, exercise such an influence 
as interoHirse in unnatural ways. The lowest animal in 
the whole scale of creation is superior to the degradation 
of man in this. There is nothing which bestializes the 
moral nature to the same extent; audit is no wonder that 
even human law has imposed the heaviest penalties. Ref- 
erence is here made to the crime of pederasty. 

Another resort of the voluptuary is the use of the con- 
dom. Nor is this more safe. Their very fragility ren- 
ders them unfit for the prevention of conception. Should 
they be made of such material as would not rupture, they 
of course annul sensation. They may then be dismissed 
with the words of Madame de Sttel : " The Condom is a 
Breastplate against Pleasure and a Cobweb against Dan- 
ger." 

We shudder to continue the description of the depth of 
degradation which is sometimes reached in the despera- 
tion of gratifying desire without its natural consequences, 
and gladly drop the veil over the deeper crimes of man. 

" Fraudulent practices, in the conjunction of the sexes, 
often occasion injurious consequences to the fiunily. They 
induce tastes and habits of debauchery, and hence lead 
to inconstancy, infidelity, and adultery. 

" Hen become inclined to seek the excitement of un- 
expected or unusual pleasures, rather than to enj<^ the 
utaral or cuy ones offered in their own familiet. 
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" Husbands abandon beantiful, sooomplubed, and pre- 
possesNng wives, to attach themfielves to debased concu- 
bines, or to disgrace themselves in the filth of bagnios. 

" Illegitimate children are the source of troubles and 
annoyances of alt kinds ; and for this reason frauds are 
more common among unmarried persons. When, on the 
other hand, a man sees himself surrounded hj a numer- 
ous femily, the fruit of a regular life, he is led toward 
serious ideas and thoughts for the future, which make 
him repel the seductions of libertinism. Legitimate chil- 
dren are a source of satis&ction ; there is no joy purer, 
more durable, for the human heart." — ^Bebokbet. 
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IMPOTENCE. 

lU AflleUon— Th« ChftrUUn— Ckum— NMunrr CondiUon) of Col- 
tloD— Powar of th« Inustnation— Tiratmcnt— Aid to the Pb7>l- 
eian— Hkrrikgg of ImpoUntl — F«dulI« Hodtitj — CongcnlUl Im- 



Thebe are few accidents or diaeaaefl which exerdse upon 
the mind of man the depressing influence of a lacli of 
Tirility. That same volaptoary, Ovid, who boasts of his 
prowess in one chapter of his Amours, gives vent to the 
poignant grief of its loss in another. The eorgeon is 
fiuniliar enoagh with the persistence and obstinacy with 
which men refuse to permit the most trifling operation 
Qpon these organs, when disease or accident renders it 
Decessaiy. Cases are, indeed, reported of men who have 
become insane on account of their loss (m the field of bat- 
tle. Still more acutely is the lack of virility experienced 
when the organs are intact. Every means are resorted 
to, in relief, and no expense is spared. 

That miserable class of charlatans who flood the daily 
papers with advertisements of the most disgusting char- 
acter, know these things full well, and arc often success- 
ful in taming them to account in th^r mercenary de- 
mgns. The poor victim is lured into their chambers by 
the most flattering promises of speedy cure, and is not 
rdeased until all his money is extorted. Strange &ct in 
poor, oredoloua human nature, that some men irill rather 
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patronize the blatsDt scavenger of the dunghiU, becaoM 
he oDcc fished out a gem, than the true physician, who 
is the regular jeweler of the trade, and deals iu nothing 
else. 

Impotence is the inability to perform natural congress 
in ordinary frequency. Among its numerous causes may 
be cited — firstly, age. The sexual, like all other func- 
tions of the body, diminishes with age, and its continued 
indulgence, in declining years, only hastens on the end. 
The genital organs may suffer a lasting atomy, too, fi>om 
premature excess aa well. Atrophy, even, or a wasting 
away, may be induced by excesses in early life, before 
development is complete. Alcoholic hquors, innntritioua 
diet, the prolonged use of the so-called aphrodisiacs and 
anaphrodisiacs (excitants and depressants of desire), &- 
tigue, chronic disease, neuralgias, rhcumatiBm, several af- 
fections of the brain, protracted mental labor, etc. ; in 
short,, anything that tends to enfeeble or enervate the 
body, are often enough causes of temporary or permanent 
impotence. 

Coition, to be properly executed, says Fodere, requires 
a certain self-confidence, a complaisance on the other 
side, quiet and secrecy. That confidence is necessaiy, is 
evidenced by the so frequent failure of the newly-married 
man whose Hie has been chaste throughout. This is an 
impotence of the lightest grade, and disappears of itself. 
The administration of some iDdifferent drug, and a littl« 
patience and perseverance, is always sufficient for cure. 

The great power of the imagination is well illustrated 
by the following instance : A robust and vigorous young 
&rmer in one of the villages of France accidentally in- 
oarred the hatred of an old wonum who was regarded aa « 
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Titch.' She ihereapon pronounced her malediction upon 
him, to the effect that he was ligatured so that he could 
never procreate. Sure enough, at hia marriage with a 
ruddy ooontry laee he was utterly unable to conaummate 
the toarriage ceremony. After long and humiliating effort 
he was compelled tb visit a priest, who, understanding 
his situation, released him &om the Bpell by an incanta- 
tion of his own, and there was no further complaint. 

One of the most frequent causes of impotence is the de- 
bility of masturbation. A cessation of the habit and mar- 
riage are generally successiiil in cure, unless the debility 
be too great. 

When impotence is dependent on venereal excesses, the 
cure suggests itself: when on debility, from whatever 
cause, rest is required and tonic regimen. When on dis- 
ease, it is worse than folly for the patient to tamper with 
himself. He must then be advised by the physician. 
These are tlie meet refractory cases, too, which the phy- 
sician has to treat Of course, one great element in treat- 
ment is the reserve of all the vital powers, and it is al- 
most impossible to secure this rest in just these very 
cases. The slightest improvement is immediately put to 
tlie test, and all that has been gained is lost at once. Pa- 
lieata become 00 depressed in mind that the physician is 
often forced to grant permission before it is justifiable, 
" For if the first trial be a fititure, self-oonfidence is lost, 
and the patient torments himself and bis physician all the 
more." 

The qnestion of the marriage of a cured impotent is thus 
disoossed by a late medical writer: "Those who have re- 
guoed virility to sodi a d^ree that ezceseea are threat- 
aned, ahoold, (^ ooone, starry, as there is certainly no 
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better method of preserving the beavtx rettet than mar- 
riage. Those also who have acquired a moderate d^ree 
of potenee may meet with medical concession, bat they 
^ould be particularly cautioned as to the physical temper- 
ament of their selection, as a strongly-developed sexual 
impulse pays but little regard to the restraints imposed 
by reli^on, morals, or Bociety's opinion, or even the con- 
sequences of excess. Patients should be reminded that 
most women are but little desirous during the first years 
of marriage, and that they may be easily maintained at 
this. It is not to be forgotten that the period of greatest 
danger is that following the abolition of the vows of ab- 
stinence made at the first labor. Further should patients 
remember, that there is no better method of preserving 
female chastity than the maintenance of that female mod- 
esty which their husbands are often the very first to de- 
stroy. Marriage is decidedly to be interdicted to patients 
whose impotence is a symptom of brain disease. 

Finally, marriage of congenital (bom) impotents should 
be postponed until a long time has demonstrated that the 
disease is permanently oared. 

CONOLDSION. 
We have thus hastily sketched, mostly by translation, 
a few of the most interesting topics connect^ with the 
phyucal life of man, more particularly in connection with 
the subject of generation. It has been our attempt merely 
to call attention to the evil influence, physical, mental 
and moral, which attends the infraction of the wise laws 
of Nature, both to individuals and to nations. The short 
space allotted us has necessitated but a cursory treatment 
of the topics considered, while othen o£ perhaps equal 
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interest, though scarce of equal utility, have beeu omitted 
altogether. IS this small contribution vould exercise hut 
the least effect in strengtheimig the body, purifying the 
mind, and elevating morals, its object will be fully at- 
tained. For the rest, man may be still guided by the 
same good advice which emanated from the ancient school 
of Salerno, the oldest medical college in the world. From 
its code of health, translated into old English verse hun- 
dreds of years ago, we extract the following fitting finale 
for the Physical Life of Man : 

All SaltrM ubool tbna vrllci to EngUiDd'i King, 
And for mui'i bBslUi the** flt uItIim briogt 
Bhon buie cuvi, nub uifen, which diiplsHS ; 
Light lappiDf , littl* drink* do« cftoa* gnat aM«. 
Kim after m«ftt<, ilaapa not kt kdanioane, * 

Vrini, and Natara'i n«ed sip«ll them iMin*. 
LoDg >h>lt thon IIt«, If all then wall be don*. 
Wheo Phjaicka naadi, let thaie thj DHton bee: 
1 Good djet, qniat thoaghti, havt mirthfnl, tn%. 
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